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CHAPTER I 

THE WAIP 

THERE was a quiet urge in her veins that 
took her to John Levington. It was a 
gray-feathered night in spring, and she refused 
to turn back. John held her hands in his, and 
could not accept as real the great beauty of the 
world. He had been writing verses as usual 
when she came to his door, and the gentle lines 
were as always of her, his Mary, his unattain- 
able. Now the flame that he loved shone forth 
in her. She threaded her destiny with his. In 
the dim, dusty hallway outside his door he found 
her arms about his neck, and that springtide eve- 
ning flowered in their kiss. 

Mary would not go back. Her family, the 
proper Martins, had estranged her when they 
refused to receive the man of her choice. The 
fact that his verse had on<^e appeared in print 
served only to whet their disapproval. He could 
not make three hundred a year that way. They 
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would have no more of him, and no further talk. 
A shining new and silent electric had been 
brought to the porte-eoehfere, and long-desired 
pearls appeared on her dressing-table. These 
gifts and their bald object won only a storm from 
Mary. When she had locked her mother from 
the room, and had lain upon the floor to think 
and resent, the spring twilight had found her, 
had touched her cheek and raised her from the 
rug. It whispered to her, and caused again the 
familiar tumult in her heart. John, her poet! 
Twilight pressed the barb of desire in her flesh ; 
her thoughts were bitter-sweet. She admitted 
to herself that it was not his writing she ;wantedy 
for he might not be a great poet. She forgot his 
delicate praise of her eyes, her light-brown hair, 
her young limbs. All of that might fade some 
day. She loved him most for their moments of 
silence. So, while the last robin of the day 
caroled outside her window, and the soft dusk 
sank upon the trees and lawn, she obeyed her 
own heart, and went to him. 

" I will work," he said, when they went gaily 
down the stairs of the rooming-house. 

" You will write, John," she said. 

" Yes, and work with my hands, too, for wages, 
I can make a song of it." 

" Where shall we go now? " she asked. 
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Before another sunset they had forgotten the 
name of the sallow minister who had sanctioned 
their joy. 

They went to a small Michigan town. John 
worked in a stove factory, and came home each 
night with grimy face and bruised hands, to a 
small house that was lit with happiness. Mary ' 
was in a shining dream. The world was a place 
of beauty and tenderness and passion. John's 
day-labor was something to laugh at. He was 
strong, and his bench-mates never suspected him 
of writing poetry. With his beloved he would 
go down-town on the summer evenings, carrying 
a basket, to buy groceries. They found delight 
in simple things in this small Dowagiac, Michi- 
gan. Their cottage was radiant with cleanli- 
ness. John grew more robust from his work. 
His pale-blue eyes shone with a light from 
within. He took lightly the mistakes that often 
cost him a day's wages. There was enough. 
To him the universe was overflowing with sun- 
light. 

The police came, but went away, smiling and 
powerless. Then the old butler from Mary's 
house came, and they kept him overnight, until 
he forgot his errand of malice, and found himself 
gripping the hand of John Levington when they 
parted. The butler lost his position, and later 
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Mary's father came. Her mother, also, but the 
mother remained in the railway station, refusing 
to set eyes upon the cottage. It would be enough 
to ride back to the city with her silly daughter. 
Mr. Martin had stem though kindly words for 
his girl, and would not consent to remain to 
dinner, when John would be home. Mary bade 
him an affectionate good-by. Two silent par- 
ents returned to their mansion alone, and their 
eyes were blurred. 

Mary's days were keenly and frankly lived. 
On Sundays John wrote verses. She remem- 
bered the night she had gone to him, and laughed 
a little at that early idea of love, which had 
seemed so complete. Now she knew it had been 
but a guess at the wide-sweeping truth. Sum- 
mer warmth raced full through her body. Her 
arms grew round, and she breathed more deeply. 
The cosmi<; life and beauty that were herself, 
Mary Levington, blossomed now. 

In September, when the yellow grasshoppers 
danced zigzag across the scorched grass, and the 
sun ripened the apples in the orchard around 
Dowagiac, Mary began to breathe for two. An 
overwhelming devotion possessed John Leving- 
ton — his sacrament. The flood of his desire 
seemed to have reached the sea, and he lost him- 
self in adoration. He asked for nothing, trying 
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only to serve, to smooth the way for his beloved 
and the coming of her child. 

Sometimes she would say to him : ^^ John, I 
almost believe I feel his presence, our new-comer 
— somebody so friendly and brave. His person- 
ality — " 

And John would nod quickly, timidly, with- 
out speaking, for the miracle was beyond his 
understanding, and the path of the gentle new- 
comer was not all clear to him. A thousand 
lovely gifts he had in mind for Mary and her 
guest, but he could not buy them. The deep- 
murmuring verses he set down through the win- 
ter months he tore in bits, as unworthy. There 
was the lowly but important matter of coal to 
bum, first to be purchased. His department in 
the factory had filled the warehouses, and the 
men were laid oflf. There were many cold sit- 
ting-rooms in Dowagiac, many chill stoves; and 
in February John was no better provided than 
his comrades. The grocer had a way of asking 
for payment, courteous Sabbath-hound that he 
was, until he got it; but his wagon stopped no 
more in front of the Levingtons'. John cut 
down a shade-tree for fuel, to keep Mary warm, 
and the neighbors were good to her until he got 
out of jail, where he went because unable to pay 
the fine. Then he approached her parents. 
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The new butler remembered instractioiis and 
carried them out. 

" There is no one to receive you, sir/' 

^' I am out of work, and my wife needs some 
things. I thought, perhaps — " 

" You have been in jail, sir." 

" Yes," said John. " I see they read the pa- 
pers here. Will you let me have a word with 
Mrs. Martin?" 

" No, sir." 

^^ But my wife is in need of so many things, 
and a baby is coming. I 'm not asking for my- 
self. If you won't let me in, you'll tell Mrs. 
Martin for me? " 

A buzzer sounded within the house. 

"Good-day, sir." The butler had turned to 
answer the summons. 

" You '11 take the message? " cried John. The 
door clicked shut in his face. 

Before taking the train for Dowagiac, he sent 
a short letter to Mary's father. 

In the little stove town again, he trod through 
the fresh snow. The chimney of his cottage was 
crested white, and no smoke was there. Mary 
was in her room. She had gone to bed to keep 
warm. Clustered about her, wrapped in shawls, 
were the neighbor women, huskily commiserat- 
ing. They turned accusing eyes upon John as 
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he entered. Somehow they had learned of his 
writing, and he was condemned. He permitted 
" this poor young thing, in that condition," to 
suffer want. One especially soiled lady had 
been coming twice every day to see if Mary might 
not be getting worse. In truth, Mary was. 
John knew it. He banished the harpies from 
the room. Even the patient happiness in 
Mary's eyes seemed to reproach him, and he went 
out into the snow, fearing the gods of the slated 
skies. 

The city poormaster called, and com meal fol- 
lowed his visit. There was no sign from the 
city mansion. 

Winter broke, and even the cold was no longer 
a decent white. The world was bedraggled and 
sodden. John Levington's dreams had withered, 
and any memory was pain. The child in Mary 
entered upon new powers of movement, a flutter 
of tiny limbs, perhaps in a mute joy, the echo 
of darling hours that had gone before. 

For the young mother April was approach to 
a new country, gray, mysterious beyond any 
words, and in May its subtle boundary was 
reached. 

Dowagiac's city council took a hand in the 
matter, having passed a resolution that luck was 
against one John Levington and his wife. The 
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dirty woman who dwelt next door came oftener, 
until her visits left a trail through the house. 
John could not scrub it away. Mary went to the 
hospital, her eyes radiant with heaven's fever, 
and she never returned. 

Of the four days that followed her death, John 
retained only certain films of horror. A pink, 
puckered man-child, placed in his arms a mo- 
ment and then taken away ; black carriages wait- 
ing before the house, coachmen chosen from the 
village inebriates; potted geraniums crowded in 
the living-room to emphasize the hideous casket 
— these made him a shade in an unreal world, 
his home vanished. He aged, and was silent. 
After the blackest of these days, he remained 
through the night on Cemetery Hill, pacing, 
bareheaded, crossing and recrossing the sacred 
earth that hid her. 

He saw her as she had come to him a year be- 
fore, with springtide trembling in her touch, 
soft May-fire in her eyes. To-night in the dark- 
ness, beyond the faded hyacinths of older sanctu- 
aries, John Levington pressed his cheek to the 
grass, and his heart broke. He lived again the 
manner of her love, impetuous and golden. His 
hands groped out upon the sod. He longed 
for her fragrant body. His prayer for death 
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was unanswered — and the morning robins 
whistled and mocked. 

September came again to Dowagiac, and John 
Levington was only a name there. Winter 
closed in, tightened, dragged past; and May ar- 
rived to loosen the rheumatism in the house of 
the untidy woman who continued to live next to 
a vacant house. Yet another September came, 
and the Levington baby was becoming an old 
and tiresome story. The city council withdrew 
in favor of an orphans' home. This would be all 
the same to little Con. But before they could 
send him away, his father appeared in town. 

John Levington had darkened. He was 
tanned about the eyes, and his former bench- 
mates found him silent. He was lean, almost 
gaunt, and the light in his eyes was dim and 
shifty. He had no more thought of verses. The 
tension at which he lived did not produce rhymes. 
He claimed his son, and they set out together. 

Con was soberly pleased. The fast and noisy 
train was a miracle. Best of all, he did not 
need to be undressed just at dark, which was 
the finest part of the day. 

Chicago meant only rain and a sniff of beer 
on Dearborn Street. More trains, warm 
weather, and sandwiches with mustard. 
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In Memphis Con played with the darkj boys, 
while his father worked on a truck. The jnve- 
nile blacks liked the white infant^ and tousled 
him with friendly fists. 

At the end of the alley was a high board 
fence. The older boys were always climbing 
over, but this was denied Connie. What was on 
the other side? How many worlds of delicious 
terror, and what passages in the gray forbidden 
maze of Memphis? The small white person pon- 
dered on the alley stones, twisted his dress, and 
sniffed the sky. 

He did not cry, because his father would come 
soon and give him a bath, and they would eat 
supper together. 

With a few dollars saved, John Levington 
went on again in the spring, and the two-year- 
old rolled across the plains in a day-coach, lulled 
by its dusty rhythms, enchanted with the reaches 
of space. Con discovered the stars, but he was 
always too sleepy to hold them, so the discovery 
was endlessly new. In the mountains every- 
thing else, was forgotten. Great snowy ranges 
printed a wonder-story on the fresh mind; the 
monster rocks were fabulous in color and dimen- 
sion. 

A logging-train carried them around the swell- 
ing base of Shasta, to a sawmill. John found 
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here a sharp renewal of his anguish, his sensi- 
bilities quickened in the presence of the moun- 
tain, his old grief welling afresh in the clean 
coolness. He toiled with the loggers, while Con 
rode with the driver of the banty-engine, or 
helped the horses uphill by shouting. The great 
white peak across the gulf of air became a part 
of the boy. He breathed its purity. Men of the 
camp were loud friends, the two women pleasant 
large creatures, but the woods were inexpressi- 
bly alluring, and the mountain — that tons fine ! 
Here he began to know himself, to fix his own 
identity as something more than an answer to 
the name Con. This food nourished more than 
body. 

When he was three, his father let go their 
moorings; the old tide of restless yearning 
swayed him, and they went to San Francisco. 
John Levington could not forget. He drank as 
other men drink, but no cup was deep enough. 
And there were other forms of soul-dark to be 
had along Dory Street, where they dwelt — the 
gentle, deep sins of the Orient. John Leving- 
ton's eyes seemed gradually to be sinking into 
gray shadows. Little Con, now a genuine com- 
panion, a very honest young person, became 
more and more dear to him, though never draw- 
ing a tithe of the other love. 
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They shipped to the Philippines, and Con for- 
got all that had gone before, except the moun- 
tain, and he thought of that only when the waves 
ran high. The steamer was a gray tramp, wet 
inside and full of smells. There were sails, too, 
and Malays in the crew. These dusky humans 
fascinated the child. He watched their corded 
limbs, gray-brown, as they worked at the canyas, 
their red kerchiefs bound tightly across sloping 
brows. The cook was a Chinese named Bill, and 
he screamed at Con — a mad laughter which 
only himself and the small boy seemed to com- 
prehend. The Chinese could do things with his 
hands, all sorts of things, and his eyes were like 
those of a cat. 

One still night in the harbor of Elopura, when 
a dozen lights shone inshore through the gloom, 
and the ship made gentle creaking sounds above 
the faint shore noises, a brown Celebean re- 
turned to the decks very drunk. He was in his 
home waters ; he would show that Chiney. Con 
was with the cook, listening to fairy-stories told 
in their original tongue, when the drunk ripped 
the Chinese across with a broad knife. Thus 
some old racial grudge was settled. John Lev- 
ington found his son waiting patiently beside 
the dead man. Con discovered that stories are 
not always finished. Solemnly he went to bed 
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In Frisco again^ with the boy nearly four 
years of age, John worked in many strange 
places. They lived near Dory Street. John was 
a marked man. He did not drink often, but he 
chose the most fatal occasions for it. The gray 
shadows beneath his eyes deepened. Con learned 
to cut bread and light the fires — a rather sol- 
emn young person, who was well aware that his 
father was not always the «ame. His eyes were 
blue, large, ready to trust. In his consciousness 
there was no such thing as stranger. The mat- 
ter of home remained world-wide. 

He ventured down to the steam ferries and 
pondered the mystery of their endless coming 
and going. He loved the strength of horses as 
they hauled helping loads over the cobbles. He 
wondered what made the loads so heavy. And 
where had everything come from? The fire- 
engines were delightful. At night, when they 
passed below the window and he could not get 
up, he lay beside his father and wondered what 
might be burning, and imagined how the smoke 
would come out and blacken the stars, and the 
fire crackle and curl up high, as the firemen 
worked from the street. Was it a big building 
burning? Who was getting burned up? What 
would they have done if they had n't been burned 
up to-night? 
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Then his father would talk, but he was asleep 
all the while, and how could he know what he 
was saying? Con listened and it was like Bill 
the Chink. He could not understand the words 
of either of them, but it was wonderful to hear. 
John's voice, like that of the cook, was a strained, 
melancholy whisper, and its pleading was love, 
and a yearning for beauty. There was a rhyth- 
mic pulse to these night words of John Leving- 
ton, and upon it Con was frequently carried 
away into magic dreams. 

" I 'm going." 

The father usually said this to the boy in the 
morning, and it did not mean he was going to 
work. Con understood so much, but no more. 
John Levington said it more and more often. 

Con himself became marked for "different." 
At the age of six he felt it. He did nearly every- 
thing the boys did in the Dory Street neighbor- 
hood, even the soiled little yellow boys whose 
play was weird with forty centuries of Asiatic 
wickedness; but Con was not always admitted. 
He could fight and climb, was generous and bold. 
But the clear light in his eyes betrayed him ; he 
was different. 

At length he realized that things were said 
concerning his father which he could not quite 
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fathqpi. Johii. seemed tired and always very 
gentle, drowsy but never ready for bed. Their 
little kitchen was^clean. The bedroolh smelled 
like Father himself, a friendly personal scent, 
rather like cinnamon and whisky. This went 
with the gray-shadowed eyes, and grew more 
perceptible when John began to stay at home 
every day, being out of work. Often, now, John 
Levington would take the child between his knees 
and look for a long time steadily into the blue 
eyes. Ck>n found that this was better than talk- 
ing. He received his father into an open heart, 
giving him utter devotion. John slept a great 
deal when out of work. His eyes were shadowed 
and sunken. 

They returned to Dowagiac. The house was 
rented by strangers, but the slovenly woman 
next door was there as always, her sparse black 
hair standing out at angles from her head. It 
seemed she wore the same snagged apron, stiff 
with grease. She moved out to the sidewalk to 
shake hands. 

''You ain't looking well — and is this the 
baby!'' 

She nonchalantly pinched Con's cheek, and he 
coldly suffered her touch. 

John Levington did not reach the cemetery. 
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As he was leading his son to that hill the blaze 
of an August sun mastered him. His vitality 
was gone, had left him long since. Con crossed 
the street to ask at a house for water, because 
his father was down and could not get up. 
Dowagiac's new ambulance thus found its pre- 
mier case. The boy was handed over to the 
matron of the city rest room. After supper 
they took him to his father in the hospital. 

" I 'm going," he said. 

Con was somewhat closer to the meaning now. 
John's eyes were more deeply shadowed, but even 
in this new situation the boy was reassured by 
the familiar scent of wine and cinnamon about 
the bed. 

The young son did not like the funeral. He 
refused to weep as instructed. But he screamed 
when they let him see that his father was in the 
box. He knew all about it now. He had seen 
funerals before, and thrown stones at them. It 
meant, as some said along Dory Street, good- 
night Realization of his father's death came 
like a shower of hot needles, and then a slow 
weight on his chest. It was unbelievable. To- 
morrow would be all right; it must be. Con 
was stupefied. 

So the city council extended its humanity once 
more^ and voted care for the waif, and it hap- 
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pened that the lowest bidder for his keep was the 
woman next door — the cheerful slattern with 
four of her own — and to her foul dwelling Con 
went to be raised. 



CHAPTER II 

PUBPLB TRAGEBY 

IN the darkness of the months and years that 
followed, Con Levington did not suffer con- 
sciously from the horrors of his environment. 
He became much like it, and through the accumu- 
lating films of sordid experience he saw but 
vaguely that there was more in life than this. 
Whenever anything beautiful forced its way to- 
ward him, he could not imagine that it might be 
for himself. Yet the true heritage in his blood 
was not lost. Merely his decent, poetic young 
self was woven and crossed with filth. 

For a long, fevered period of boyhood and 
youth, he lived a story of waste that needs no 
telling. At no time did either his environment 
or his inner soul win out completely. Thus, he 
companioned with the scum of cities, after run- 
ning away from Dowagiac, also took a few music 
lessons of Max Markov, a young Russian spirit in 
Chicago. He spent much of his time at a club 
of questionables, yet managed to make a firm 
friend of Premenez, a Spaniard in French diplo- 

20 
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matic circles, a princely person of irreproachable 
standing. Con never realized what an indigest- 
ible layer-cake he was making out of life. The 
nearest he ever came to straightening himself out 
was during recurrences of a longing to know 
more, to see more, to see deeper into the com- 
plexities about him. He forgot his father and 
mother, even forgot the dirty woman whose 
marks were still upon his habits, but this longing 
would come frequently, out of the wells of his 
spirit, perhaps to be instantly polluted, denied, 
smiled down. Con did not believe that real life 
was for such as himself. Both to the under- 
world and to the upper realms of society, he felt 
somehow an outsider. 

There was at last a series of events that quick- 
ened his longing to a degree that would not be 
put aside. The pressure of these strange events 
formed his life, once for all. The better story 
begins here, the final raveling out of the ugly 
weave in his days. Through these events, all the 
longings of early years, even the yearnings of 
those who went before him, were intensified and 
definitely answered. 

Destiny, for Con Levington, began swiftly to 
untangle at a dinner, a quiet affair with one of 
his newest friends. 

This fate-laden dinner was shaded and silvery. 
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served for two, in the smaller dining-room of the 
Wedger house. The members of the family were 
all away, save one. 

Cecil Wedger sat opposite his guest, Levington, 
and talked candidly of the numerous motion-pic- 
ture stars in his golden orbit. The guest, while 
attentive, and never missing his host's callow 
pleasantries, was merely bearing up as best he 
might under boredom, and at the same time con- 
cealing the commotion in his heart. Con was 
aware of Destiny. 

The wine was expensive if not mellow, and the 
cooking was undeniably good, having been ac- 
complished by Cecil's own attach^ — a Chinese, 
whose existence seemed to begin and end in the 
night-flying son of the Wedgers. 

Con, taller than his father, held a likeness to 
John Levington only about the eyes and temples, 
something grave and tense, that disappeared 
when he laughed. He tried not to show the 
strain that this hour held for him, although in 
the luminous haze of cigarette smoke his features 
were a degree drawn and pale. His voice had 
a natural sincerity. The eyes, blue-gray and 
steady, seemed to hide none of the secrets that 
hovered in the lines around his mouth. The gen- 
tle excellence of his brow and head ranked him 
one with those who had been carefully directed, 
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well combed at the start Con was a good lis- 
tener. His were well-built limbs, the shoulders 
almost too massive, though he was slim through 
the waist, and sometimes abashed at the fineness 
of his hands. 

The integrity of this only son of two consum- 
mate lovers had been tempered in the roaring 
pits of the world. Con had never been one to 
wait for temptation. As the reticence of child- 
hood had been rubbed away, and before a man's 
dignity had come to him, he had been famously 
ready. He had scaled the walls around the gar- 
den of illusion, battered his way joyfully along 
its paths, and plunged into every alluring pool. 
He had found its promises worthless, and had 
aged in a dozen years. His every inner prompt- 
ing had taken a false lead, but he had no regrets. 
With help he had at length found his way out 
into the clean and cooling winds of humanity. 
He had discovered again the treasures of a small- 
town boyhood, the satisfaction of open fields, the 
sun in his eyes. Morning air on the slopes was 
wine to him. In the blue rush of the sea he tried 
his strength, and found it sufficient. These were 
what he had wanted all the while. But the 
guide-posts had all pointed the other way. 

Cecil Wedger's invitation to dinner was part of 
a plan. The loquacious Wedger sprout had no 
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notion that he was being used. Nor did Ck>n feel 
guilty in the deception^ for he was stepping into 
a work that claimed all his best energies. 

The Chinese servant entered like a living 
shadow, bringing frei^ cpffee. Cecil made his 
own cup into a gl(Ma by brimming it with 
brandy. Levington smiled and waved the bottle 
away. This was not so easy as it appeared. 
His nostrils twitched at the fragrance from his 
host's cup. Perhaps the Chinese understood^ for 
he nodded gravely. Now Cecil, to show his demo- 
cratic spirit, spoke to the servant, very nearly as 
one man might address another: 

" Chee Ming, what do you think of a chap who 
turns deacon and won't drink anything at the 
age of twenty-five? " 

The Chinese countenance unfolded a few more 
small wrinkles near the nose, and a light ap- 
peared in the narrow eyes, as Chee Ming made 
reply, " Doubtless wise.'' 

"Deacon is hardly the word," declared the 
young man of twenty-five. " Deacons are a 
thirsty brotherhood." 

Cecil considered this remarkable humor. He 
was glad he had asked Levington to come. 

The servant's face was the yellow-gray of sum- 
mer dust, and when the light of a moment van- 
ished from his eyes, they became smooth wet 
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stones. His body was spare^ a kind of nn- 
naturally prolonged youth in it; and Cecil, to 
publish his own magnanimity and good taste, 
had insisted that Chee Ming continue to robe in 
native dress, a loose Mousing smock with white 
sash and straight narrow trousers. Chee Ming 
was scoured and brushed clean. He was not 
young, had never been young, and possibly would 
never grow old. A power that was wire-nerved 
and psychic radiated from his motionless form. 
The essence of sober cunning showed in his coun- 
tenance; ages of calm iniquity had wrought in 
the lore of his soul ; his was a face impossible to 
read, while a well-tamed scorn lurked in his 
hands. He smoothly retired to the pantry. 

" I was telling you about my little friend, 
wasn't I?" resumed Cecil, livening to the task. 

** Yes,'' replied his guest, " you were going to 
show me her picture." 

" Pinkest little thing you ever saw," asserted 
the pride of the Wedgers. " Coffee won't be 
enough for you when you see — " 

Cecil left the table and hastened for the photo- 
graph of his newest darling. Con heard him 
whistling as he went up through the deserted 
mansion. 

Alone in the dining-room, Con also arose from 
the table. The tension about his eyes was more 
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marked. Half a smile drew at his mouthy a 
close-gathering of faculties. He went to the 
door of the butler's pantry, and passed on 
through. 

In the low light beyond was Chee Ming, taking 
care of the silver. The face was shadowed, show- 
ing neither surprise nor interest at the approach 
of Levington; yet one bony hand moved along 
the shelf toward the handle of the bread-knife. 
The Chinese crouched a little, and all lines of 
age left his figure. The two men came together 
as swiftly and silently as struggling phantoma 

Chee Ming was built of live tendons. The 
bread-knife came around in the grip of yellow 
fingers, closer over Levington's stomach, but 
could not go on. Con pinioned his arms and, 
with a pang of regret, bent him backward with 
a force that might have snapped a white man's 
spine, but the Chinese would not be broken. 
Neither uttered a sound. An instant they 
locked. Their feet seemed fast to the floor. 
Then, under necessity, the white young man for- 
got to be tender-hearted, a quick gasp of pain 
came from the Oriental lips, and Chee Ming's 
weapon rattled to the floor. The victim sighed 
and crumpled in Levington's arms. On the floor, 
he quivered, while the victor plunged a hand 
into the blouse and searched. Against the skin 
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Con touched a tiny packet of leather^ warm and 
soft and precious. He snapped the though with- 
drew ity stood erect, and listened. Cecil was 
humming as he returned. Levington released 
the yellow hands that weakly held one ankle, 
lifted himself out at the pantry window, and 
dropped into the bushes below. 

In the darkness he ran across the lawn, where 
he had walked two hours before, listening to the 
endless half-feminine chatter of his host. He 
mounted a stone urn. The high coping of the 
wall was within jumping-distance from this, as 
he had noted in daylight. He sprang, clutched, 
and his wrists burned against the bricks. Draw- 
ing himself up, he dropped down on the other 
side, and was in the street. 

It depressed him for a moment to think of the 
bitter misery he had dealt Chee Ming. This was 
not his idea of something noble. But he had 
wanted the small leather sack, still warm with 
Chinese heat 

Hatless, out of breath, he brushed the gravel 
from his knees, and looked both ways. The 
suburb was quiet, and this the continuance of a 
city street that became a road beyond the town. 
A bluish arc-light at the comer showed no one. 
Con turned to the left and walked rapidly. As 
he neared the next arc-lamp, a large black motor- 
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car crawled out of the shadows, and drew in at 
the curb on his side of the road. The door 
opened — no light in the car. Levington stepped 
into it and the door swung shut after him. The 
leather packet was placed in the hand of the per- 
son who sat beside him. The car whirred away. 

" Have any trouble? " asked the other. 

" No. It was much as you had said." 

" How did you slip your friend Cecil? " 

Con explained, adding, ^^It was a shame to 
fool him." 

" I understand/' replied the other. " It is n't 
his fault. Maybe you can straighten it out with 
him some day." 

" I hurt that Chiney," said Levington, half to 
himself. 

There were no congratulations upon the small 
success. These two had expected to succeed, and 
were not surprised. 

The other man was of middle age, rather slight 
and small. Under a soft black hat his hair 
showed long and gray. The lean-fibered strength 
of his hands and neck might not have been con- 
sidered beautiful ; but to Con Levington this man 
was chief, and more — a comrade and second 
father. 

It was Andrew March who had found him 
running wild, one spring night in lower Cincin- 
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natiy with a gun speaking from each hand. The 
riot call was in. Andrew March had^ by the 
grace of God^ appeared, beheld^ and understood. 
The elder man had recognized the equinoctial 
madness of one whose head was filled with 
beauty, the heart passionate for life and more 
of it, the feet rebelling against the ugliness of 
pavements. March had hurried him away, and 
later at his leisure soaked some of the deviltry 
out of the young frame, steaming him clean and 
reasonable. He had needed to be patient with 
Levington while the rioter found a new sensation 
called health. 

Presently the car turned in beneath a vine- 
covered archway, and stopped at the door of a 
great house. A lantern that was mellow and 
friendly hung at the step. There was a terraced 
garden ridging gently down to a pond, far back 
from the road. These terraces with lanes of 
roses and columbine were Levington's respite 
from the wine-sogged streets that wanted him. 

March's housekeeper, Mrs. Ames, a cheerfully 
dazed woman whose narrow body never recov- 
ered from the exertions of yesterday, opened the 
door to them. They went directly to the stairs 
and ascended to an open door from which fire- 
light danced out into the hallway. 

As they entered, a very old man put down his 
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book and turned to face them. There were no 
glasses before his eyes, and through the pallor 
of age on his face showed yet a seasoned strength. 

** I know it is early for a fire. I was not cold," 
he said, smiling, ^^ but there are certain thoughts 
one cannot think without a bank of coals to look 
into. And my fire here has been out nearly four 
months." 

^^ Yes, and think of the people who can always 
get along without an open grate," said Andrew 
March. 

The very old man had the manner of one who 
has found a vital peace, filled with more than 
memories. His head was strangely long, and 
something like nobility hovered about the wasted 
shoulders. He was the father of Andrew March. 

Now the gray-haired son closed the hall door, 
and brought to his father's chair the tiny leather 
packet He said: ^^Levington has done very 
well." 

The father nodded, and the light in his eyes 
meant long acquaintance with defeat. Expect- 
ancy caught his features and turned them al- 
most youthful. The bit of leather was placed 
in his hand, and he drew from it a square of white 
silk. It was tightly creased, of firmest texture. 
Traced in purple upon one side was a line curi- 
ously crooked and trailing. It was dotted and 
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crinkled, fanciful as some river of the moon. 
Along the margin of the silk, certain Chinese 
characters were etched. 

" This is not a mantra, as we had hoped," — 
At these words Con felt a rush of disappoint- 
ment. But the old voice went on — "though 
it may be of great help to us. It is a map." 

The three men studied the purple line as it 
veered across the silk, but only the eldest could 
read the characters. "A mantra," he said, 
"would have been your passport with traders 
and thieves, and they would try as always to de- 
ceive you, direct you falsely, if they were con- 
tent not to murder. Whatever their hate of one 
another, they league against the traveler who 
would pass their inner boundaries. It would 
have been a bodily protection in the desert tribes, 
if you had managed to proceed so far. But on 
this silk is the route itself, intended for the re- 
turn journey of their messenger." 

" What are the words? " 

"All prayer-signs, save one, which reads 
* Shan-sung.' You know the village, Andrew." 

Stephen March's son knew it, bitterly. Leving- 
ton was trembling with eagerness. The old man 
did not glance up from the silken map. " This 
begins at Shan-sung and runs westward. Each 
dot marks a day's travel, I suppose in favorable 
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circumstances. No water is indicated until this 
pointy nearly a month into the West. These 
faint stars show the lay of the hills." 

Leyington was asked to tell how he had secured 
this treasure-square. 

"You found the man for me," replied Con, 
"and that was the most difficult part. Two 
nights ago I waited on the kitchen roof of the 
Wedger house until Chee Ming had finished read- 
ing his Chinese newspaper. His window opens 
out upon the roof. There are only tree-tops and 
open spaces beyond, and his privacy should have 
been perfect. He neglected to draw the curtain 
until after I had seen the bit of leather hanging 
on his chest. You had told me to expect some- 
thing of the sort, although he did not raise it to 
his lips before retiring." 

" Since this is not a mantra," concluded the 
old man. 

Here was the boundary of Levington's knowl- 
edge on the subject. Chee Ming had been 
pointed out by Andrew March, and a task as- 
signed. Con had reason to trust his new friend, 
even if he felt that the March interests were re- 
mote and strangely secret. 

"And next morning," prompted Andrew 
March, "you arranged the dinner engagement 
with Cecil Wedger." 
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Con smiled. ^^ I permitted him to arrange it." 

The father leaned back in his chair, sighing. 
He looked up at the grave face of his son, and 
said : ^^ It may be the hand of Ood, or it may be 
only the hope of our foolish hearts — failure that 
is never final — but it seems, Andrew, you have 
found another beginning." 

The son bowed his head. Stephen March 
added, " Levington has indeed done very well." 

Both father and son quietly regarded the 
young man before them. It seemed as if they 
had known him a long while, that he belonged to 
them. They were aware of the quality that had 
been suppressed in a disastrous childhood. The 
old father was always searching for some sign of 
the violence of which Andrew had spoken, and it 
seemed to please him to find in Levington's mod- 
esty and calmness a quick glint now and then, 
a light that touched Con's eyes in unexpected 
moments, a far line to passion, reminiscent of 
satyr and centaur and the wine-dim slopes of 
abandon. They felt his power and its many dan- 
gers to himself. Above all, they loved a personal 
integrity which they found perfect. 

" What further preparations? " asked Stephen. 

Andrew turned to Levington. "When will 
you be ready to go? " 

" To-night." 
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The ancient figure in the chair looked thought- 
fully into the fire. His words made floating pic- 
tures for Con, as if the shadowy golden stories 
of Chinky Bill were about to continue before his 
eyes. 

" You seek a country that may never be known. 
Perhaps it is entirely a rumor, a race-old fancy 
and fear. You have heard the tales that are 
told. If they be false or true, and if the white 
man has ever passed beyond that border-land of 
pain, no one has come back to us with proof. 
I have seen the look on the faces of those who 
had attempted the passage, and it was not pleas- 
ant, my son. The centers of the world have 
shifted many times, yet that weird realm of the 
half-true, the half-real, has gone unchallenged. 
I think its life goes at too swift a pace for us — 
something dizzy about it. Even the wild beasts 
avoid those boundaries. The air will rise and 
fall about you like a living presence ; your sight 
will be whipped across with bewilderment and 
pain. You have seen that their own bravest 
carry a map by which to return home — if home 
it be." 

In the silence that followed, the old man's 
thoughts seemed to live in the air of the room, 
and the glow from the hearth was oddly like 
desert sunlight. 



CHAPTER III 

THB FAB GALL 

ALTHOUGH they supplied him with more 
money than any one needs, Leyington was 
not inclined to stack worldly possessions. His 
yeiy humble years in Dowagiac had taught him 
how little the human creature requires. Some- 
where in a boyhood of neglect and frayed edges 
he had learned how to feel rich without an array 
of trinkets. To-night, his travel bag, a black 
slouchy leather affair, dear to his heart for hav- 
ing been through a great deal with him, was 
packed with clean things, and room at the top. 
He traveled light. 

The distant draw of the sands was upon him 
now, rousing the old loneliness that sometimes 
made trouble. At such times Con thought of his 
mother. The woman next door had told him 
enough to identify his father's beloved with the 
nameless beauty in his own heart. The hurt of 
this loveliness was often the starting-point for 
a rampage in the gutters. A sweetness was for- 
ever eluding him. It swept near in the words 

36 
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of Stephen March, and at last there was a guid- 
ance upon his energies. Their talk of danger 
was only a courtesy, as Con regarded it. For 
one who had known the red tangles of the under- 
world, peril was no more to be feared than thun- 
der in the night. 

Andrew March entered Con's room. 

" It might be better to leave a dark house," 
he suggested. 

" I understand," replied Levington. " I '11 
find a cab oyer at the end of the park. That 
ought to break any connection with you here." 

" You do not regret your acceptance? " 

" Far from it," declared Con, hastily. 

" Do you mind going alone? " 

" No, it will do me good. I have everything 
to think over. It's rather a strain, you see — 
such a novelty — this * strait and narrow.' " 

They laughed. 

" You have n't collapsed under it," said March. 

" It is n't narrow the way you 've brought it to 
me." 

" I have told you," continued the gray -haired 
friend, " that probably you will never return." 

Their glances met and held a moment. The 
elder man sought a possible trace of fear, but did 
not find it. Levington had the good taste not to 
utter brave words. He had accepted his mission. 
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There is used in the Orient a very thin parch- 
ment, as grateful to the finger-tips as the cheek 
of a babe, smooth as swan's-down, and even more 
sacred to yellow men. 

"Wear this over your heart," said Andrew 
March, smiling. 

A small folded parchment was placed in Con's 
hand. It was a duplicate of the map on the 
stolen square of silk. This copy was in a soft 
leather sack, the size of a visiting card, to be 
secured about his neck by a leather cord. An- 
drew then gave him a sealed envelop, and in re- 
gard to it said: 

" I have n't been very explicit with you. Con. 
There are some things that are not mine to tell 
you — now. When you have reached Shan-sung, 
by following Father's directions, and if all is 
well, you will find your further instructions in 
this envelop. When you have opened and read 
it, you will have committed yourself, and you 
must not turn back. The breaking of the seal is 
your pledge. But until then, you are free, you 
have no obligations of any kind, to me or any 
one else. You will understand — in Shan-sung." 

March smiled faintly, almost with solemnity. 
Levington bowed, accepting the small sealed 
packet. He packed it in the bottom of the bag. 

Presently they went to the father's room. The 
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old man stood up, tall and steady, the light of 
youth in his eyes. There was a brief farewell, 
firmly spoken. Again in Leyington's room, An- 
drew March gripped the young man's hand, a 
little more tensely than usual, and the silence be- 
tween these two was vital with enduring affec- 
tion. March then took his leave. 

It was not yet midnight. Con waited in his 
room, while the lights of the March house were 
dimmed. Into a new clarity of mind came 
images from his earliest days — Shasta that 
beckoned, the alley in Memphis, and one humid 
evening in the harbor of Elopura. Con wanted 
his father, forgetting that he was twenty-five. 

About one o'clock he turned out his own light 
and left the friendly room, passing down the 
hall, the black bag with him. At the door of 
Andrew March's room he paused an instant. 

His benefactor was sleeping, the bedroom door 
partly open. Con had not stopped from senti- 
ment, but in the darkness he caught a curious 
scent, as of cinnamon and musty wine. It 
whisked him back to a kitchen in Dory Street, 
and he shuddered without knowing exactly why. 
It was like his father — shadowy, intimate, 
heavy-fated — as if March must share this with 
John Levington as a personal quality. Con al- 
most believed he imagined the perfume. It was 
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the very odor of darkness, soft and satiny. He 
passed on, down through the darkened house, and 
suddenly found himself wishing he had not 
paused before the open door. 

Precaution in leaving the March house waa 
part of Con's instructions. Whutever the Chi- 
nese cook might have told his master, and young 
Wedger in turn communicated to the police after 
the singular occurrences in the Wedger pantry, 
Levington felt safe at present. He doubted if 
Chee Ming would dare give an honest account, 
because of the nature of that which had been 
taken from him. Cecil would be annoyed, puz- 
zled, even angry with his vanished guest. Chee 
Ming would probably obscure the matter further. 
Con recalled the energy of that slim Oriental 
body — pantherlike, not a brawny strength, for 
the Chinese was beyond an age for muscles, but 
a silent writhing power, nerve-driven. 

Con did not go down to the front gate, but 
turned along the garden path, across the fra- 
grant terraces. Even the roses, late blossoming, 
did not clear his nostrils of that spice in the open 
doorway up-stairs. The shock of that was just 
reaching him. He had an impulse to turn back 
and sniff again, to prove to himself that he had 
fancied the familiar odor. Then he laughed at 
himself and began to ride down his fear. He 
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passed around the little pond, where autumn had 
touched the shrubbery and given a drier music 
to its rustling. Beyond this was a barred gate 
in the wall. Levington drew it back, glanced 
once at the dark house on the hill^ and emerged 
upon the street. 

More than three score years before^ Stephen 
March had faced the West. A boy of seventeen, 
he had taken the prairie-wagon trails to San 
FranciscOy and here he had heard strange stories. 
Seamen blew upon the flame in his young heart, 
when they told of Cathay and the Indies. 
Stephen would stride along the board walks, el- 
bowing the world, and rubbing in his buckskin 
pocket the gold that meant nothing to him except 
the unlocking of life. Often his long knees 
rubbed the table in a certain saloon where he 
could drink the wine of Dsungaria, and once, as 
the slow rich blaze crept into his veins, some one 
spoke of the Gobi. It seemed then he remem- 
bered many things he had never known. He 
went next day to the same table, and the next, 
but could not find the man who had spoken. He 
almost believed that the wine itself had whis- 
pered to him, but now the deepest cup was mute. 

Stephen's ears were shut to the cries of gold. 
The Mormons, with solemn words and maidens 
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conld not detain him. Adventurers from Spain 
drew him into their plans of rai^, but he failed 
their appointments. There was a call to him 
from across the shining bay, and beyond. In the 
wet-shops the discussion of yerba buena was 
nothing to him until a Swedish captain roared 
from out his thirst a comparison with the good 
herbs of Asia, making pointed reference to the 
poppy and the hemp-resin, also to the magic of 
koresh. Stephen March went with the Swedish 
captain. 

Numberless sailing-ships had anchored in the 
bay, many of them forever. Their crews had 
scented gold in the hills, and their decks were 
deserted. Perhaps the red and shouting Swede 
was glad of the boy's homage. Certainly it was 
good business to ship him. 

When repairs were finished, the unpainted 
sloop nosed out of the bay and breasted the tame- 
less blue. The captain had whipped three 
Chineys into the crew, and the lad loved them. 
The mate, also Swedish but inclined to silence, 
had frightened two negroes up from the back 
rooms of the city, to add to the quota. A Hindu, 
wild-eyed and bony, hauled at the sheets, fre- 
quently pausing to weep at his own ignorance. 
On these latter occasions, the silence of the mate 
was broken. Their cook, a salty Irishman, whose 
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life was for some reason forfeit in the gold dis- 
tricts above the bay, cursed with a frantic might 
his good will to the new-comer, Stephen March, 
when the boy confessed in himself a line of Celtic 
blood. Stephen was happy. His days were 
filled with strong drink, labor, and dreams. 

The captain had read three books in English, 
and he now read them again, aloud to his mid- 
shipman. They were the " Travels of Marco 
Polo," a fathomless treatise on " The Art of 
Toxins," and the Bhagavadgita. The pages of 
these three — golden, fragrant, and terrible — 
were written afresh in the eager listener. He 
strove to conceal how they bit his pride. He 
slaved at the ropes with the yellow men, and 
sometimes laughed with them ; but they watched 
him with narrowed eyes and a lowering of the 
chin, and even Donegan at the stove practised 
more careful ways in Stephen's presence. 

In the evenings there were tales of China and 
her deep, mad deserts. Vague yet irresistible, 
these yellow strands were drawing him to Mid- 
Asia. Lordliness stirred in his breast. 

The voyage was an affair of months, gale-cut, 
but Stephen March had made his own inner 
arrival. 

But he was twenty when he reached the In- 
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Bhan Mountains beyond the China Wall. The 
caravan had left him at the village khan, for they 
were turning southward to cross the Hwang-ho 
and proceed upon the Ho-tau plains, over a trail 
that might once have heard merchants whisper- 
ing the news of Jesus. Here March waited, hav- 
ing no gold. Then, with the urgent, mysterious 
summons still haunting him^ he was forced to 
turn his back upon the desert, and return to 
Peking for money. 

The English girl whom he married in the 
square city of Peking found in him the quality 
of lordship. They prospered together. 

When he was twenty-seven, he went again to 
the gap in the long Wall, in the north. He had 
camels and provisions, and a radiant heart. The 
unknown treasure beckoned. A dim-remembered 
throne seemed waiting out there. But the 
sleeted storms of winter came against him, and 
his caravan diminished, until the robbers fell 
upon them and left their bodies for the wolves 
when spring should come. Only one other re- 
turned with Stephen March — his Chiney boy, 
who had gone mad with desert fears. 

The English wife was in mourning, and a small 
child was learning to walk in the garden court of 
the Peking house. Then the three of them went 
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to America, where Stephen found much gold, and 
his Englishwoman had less difficulty in teaching 
the mother-tongue to her son, Andrew. 

She longed for her lords and their ways — 
many of them long since turned to quiet dust in 
some abbey — and the spirit of England must 
have heard, for she was taken into .the bosom of 
that assembly. Her death sharpened the old de- 
sire in Stephen, and when Andrew was sixteen, 
father and son had journeyed together to the far 
city of Peking, and to the Great Wall and the 
plains of Ho-tau. 

Andrew March had told Leyington of that 
failure, so charged with beauty and suffering — 
how the fierce heat of summer had withere^^ the 
beasts ; how their inspii^ trail across the sand- 
crusts and along the rim of gray pits had been 
dotted with fallen men and camels. The traders 
had warned them, and cursed their purpose, but 
they had pressed on, away from the trodden 
routes to north and south, straight into the west, 
always westward and to the north, until a party 
of dusty horsemen had ridden them down, robbed 
them, and turned them back. Parley was use- 
less. Andrew's father spoke a language they 
understood; yet they gave but one reply. 
Broken with defeat, the white man and his son 
and two drivers returned to the village of Shan- 
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siing. Their camels' eyes were black and loose 
with coming death. 

Andrew March, when he was thirty, left his 
father in Peking, and started westward with a 
Bnmmer caravan. His wife went with him — a 
high-bom Irish girl who refused to stay back. 
Something in the great Gobi had magnetized her, 
as well. Her lover's quest was her own. She 
loved the twisty old villages of the interior, loved 
the fog over the millet ficflds, the peasants who 
went about half dead with age and disease, and 
she was ready to sing when the sun came through 
upon the dripping tiles of a farmer's cottage. 
But she could not stop in the pleasant lanes that 
wandered up from the marshes. Like Andrew, 
in whom she believed, she was yearning for the 
secret of the desert, though she could give no 
reason. " In the world, we are exiled," she had 
said, and possibly she thought their exile would 
end if they could find the heart of Mongolia. 

Through that memorable summer she had rid- 
den beside her husband. Andrew March planned 
a southern approach, from the Chen-tan break in 
the Wall, where the forests are thick. In au- 
tumn the camels grew fat, and the winter months 
found them plodding through the rain and snow 
of the sheltered ridges. Spring came, and the 
trees gave leafy promise. Joyously the wan- 
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derers turned northward^ following the clearings 
through the woods. Eithna's heart beat high. 

But as they journeyed, the trees failed in the 
rocky earth, and an unreal summer stiffened the 
spine of every camel. The sand blazed on all 
sides, sparkling upon worn rocks. Andrew had 
striven to smooth all things for his Eithna. She 
laughed at his worries. She was drawing closer 
to the heart of beauty and romance. 

They halted in a bleak settlement where a 
stream had once passed. Now but a muddy 
spring remained. Midsummer beat into their 
bodies. Eithna's child was born — the only 
new, clean thing within a thousand miles. 

Perhaps the immensity of sky, the staring 
emptiness of the horizon, affected the rosy new- 
comer. There was no wail of sorrow from her 
tiny lips, only a deep-drawn munfiur. In their 
hut the Tartar woman, gaunt and hairy, was an 
unsuspected miracle of tenderness and sagacity. 

In the following spring, when the glare of 
daytime was accompanied by swelling heat, An- 
drew with his wife and child set forth again. 
There was no trail. The camels were uneasy. 
Andrew was worn. He longed to go on, as 
Eithna did; yet the impulse to turn back was 
strong within him. But she had told him lightly, 
and perhaps truly, that China to the south and 
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east would be quite as iuconveuieut aud much 
less sanitary than the pathless land before them. 
The child gravely regarded sand, rocks, and the 
clear sky, and learned to laugh happily whenever 
Andrew came to take her. A doll was made of 
silks and a jackal bone. A shining lizard was 
also added to the March family for her enter- 
tainment 

The beasts grew thin and dry. The wind, a 
monster serpent of the air, swept before them 
and over them, reddened the camels' eyes and 
darkened their milk. In Eithna's cheeks the 
color deepened, and she refused to turn back. 
Andrew lost count of the days. Two of the pack- 
animals were killed for food and drink, and a 
third went down for the lack of the same. The 
baby girl prospered, and Eithna whispered her 
songs under the starlight of a grotesque world. 

The riders came. From out the west, a little 
to the north, they appeared, a dozen or more — 
huge men mounted on short-legged horses, shaggy 
and half wild. They were silver-eyed Hamitic 
men, their movements as incomprehensible as 
their words. They circled about the young fa- 
ther, and as they drew in closer, he was ready to 
fire on them and fight it out. But his legs be- 
came suddenly weak, and the sky reeled earth- 
ward — and when he awakened it was deep night. 
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The desert was silent and horrible. His Ixxdy 
ached, felt thick and clumsy. Then he found the 
tiny feathered dart, still clinging to his shoulder 
where they had blown it, the poisoned barb under 
the skin. Andrew had been unconscious for 
hours. Eithna and the child were gone. 

Madly he kicked the camels and raced. In the 
pale far light of the heavens he thought he could 
follow the tracks of the horses. He was able to 
do so without diflBiculty, but found to his terror 
that each rider had taken a different direction, 
radiating out from the point of attack. He did 
not know which to follow. He was alone. San- 
ity left him. The camels whimpered and started 
back the way they had come. 

Andrew roused from his delirium in the hut 
where his baby Helen had been bom, and the 
familiar bearded female was watching him. 
Fever had held him in this hut for many days. 

From caravansaries to the south he gathered 
up camels and men and horses and provisions 
and started northward again in search of his 
own. Most of the men refused to ride with him 
beyond the trees, into the forbidden land. 
Bright-eyed alarm prevented, although a few 
consented to accompany the white man. Softly 
moaning wind covered their tracks as they went. 
They moved in large irregular circles, always 
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northward, searching, until they deserted An- 
drew for a madman. Stephen March came to 
find his son, and ended these desperate wander- 
ings. He pieced out the story Andrew could not 
teU, and gently guided him back to Peking. 

A ransom was raised, great enough to impover- 
ish the house of March. Now, to carry the ran- 
som to the riders, came the British expedition, 
and its failure is still on the tongues of certain 
old-timers. Out of thirty stalwart, sweating, 
sun-helmeted men, four staggered back to Shan- 
sung, with a tale of skin-wounds that brought 
bitter death, and whole mirages of hell. Their 
mouthings were not taken down oflBicially. The 
stories were tinctured with lunacy, so decided the 
wise listeners at the legation. Eithna March 
was never found. 

In eighteen years some of the bitterness had 
faded out of this for Andrew March. His ways 
were as recondite as those of his father, his de- 
sires far-flung in shadowy worlds. To him 
Eithna was lost, but not forever. His sorrow 
was never a blank. He realized how completely 
an Easterner he was, how Oriental in character. 
The blessing was that it gave him a Chinese pa- 
tience. 

About the time that Con Levington was finding 
the deep places of America, and dipping in rather 
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freely for a young person, Andrew March's at- 
tention had centered upon Chee Ming, newly ar- 
rived in Dory Street. This Chinese shared his 
business with no man, intentionally. March had 
been so light a shadow upon him that the attack 
in the Wedger house was a real surprise. Ley- 
ington had worked delicately, and March per- 
mitted himself to hope as he had not dared hope 
for eighteen years. He had seen a peculiar prom- 
ise in the way Levington had made that stampede 
down the street in Cincinnati. Con was close 
to the elements, had imagination, yigor, and a 
laugh. In him were centered now all the hopes 
of an unhappy man. 



CHAPTER IV 

BERTH SEVEN 

ON^ the night train to Seattle, Con secured 
a section, and as a precaution slept in 
the upper berth. He inserted himself between 
the stiff brown Pullman blankets, and stared for 
a moment up into the close curve of the car roof. 
He thought of the small parchment map against 
his ribs — tissue-thin in its tiny leather sack, re- 
sembling a Mongol charm, but in this case utili- 
tarian rather than religious, so marked as to 
guide him — and of the two unusual men whose 
messenger he was, and who had filled the pouch 
in his belt with heavy coins and paper. But the 
lull of the rushing train, the clicking monotony 
of the wheels, the fresh air that shot in through 
the ventilators, and fatigue were claiming an 
organism newly tuned to health ; and Levington 
fell asleep. 

He took his next-morning's walk along the 
swaying aisles, from coach to coach. He aban- 
doned caution, and felt again a sense of well- 
being. The breakfast coffee had been good. 
The train was long and fast. He liked to stretch 
his legs. His spirit rose. 
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While awaiting his turn in the barber's chair^ 
he saw a familiar figure swing into the smoking- 
compartment. Con felt the subconscious jerk at 
his nerves. The man was short and stocky, with 
a very large cigar disfiguring his mouth, in a 
brown-checked suit of clothes that gave youth to 
his appearance despite the gray bristles that were 
cropped above his ears, beneath the rim of a 
brown derby. 

"Jee, if it ain't Con Levington!" said the 
flashy person, throwing out a stubby but newly 
manicured right hand. 

" How are you, Stub? " 

" Never finer, son. It 's great to see you. 
Where you been keepin' yourself? They tell me 
you are hittin' the ^strait and narrow'; how 
about it? " 

" Who told you that? " returned Levington, 
with a laugh. 

" Don't we all know it? " exclaimed Stubby 
Taggart. "Ain't saw you at the club since 
Christmas." 

" Was down Cincinnati way," said Con, aware 
of another backward rub on his nerves. " I 'm 
no good in cold weather." 

" But you sure do eat up them nights in spring 
— ain't I saw you do it, Connie ! — when the 
weather is woolly and soft, and the winter linin' 
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goes off your taster, and you feel a drought 
comin' on that '11 last you till snow flies again." 

Stubby cackled with head thrown back until 
the derby was in danger. The other men in the 
compartment found it difficult to be as bored as 
they wished to appear. 

" I guess they had a spell of hot weather down 
in Cincinnati, didn't they?'' and Stub set him- 
self off in another fit of laughter. Levington 
nodded, grinning. Then Taggart lowered his 
voice discreetly and whispered in his young 
friend's ear : " On the level, now, how the hell 
did you keep from gettin' a ride in the blue 
buggy? They tell me you had everything your 
own way, with a gat in both mits." 

" I don't remember the details," answered Con, 
as he shifted the conversation. " What have you 
been doing. Stubby? You look prosperous. 
Don't tell me you 've gone to work." 

A hurt expression covered the red, puffy face, 
but a smile was in it. " Work? Work? Ain't 
I always been the little hummin' bee for work? " 

^' I thought perhaps you had a treeful by this 
time." 

" Not at the present price o' liquor. And say, 
we 're goin' through a dry state in a few minutes. 
I 'm in one already. You don't happen to have 
a drink anywheres on you? " 
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So they chatted, and the past was shifting 
before the young man, lurid and restless as a 
lava lake by night. They talked of the club mem- 
bers — of Spike Taylor and Jim and Posy Mason 
— those high-strung, wayward children who keep 
Mother Law awake of nights, and perhaps neyer 
come home to her at all. 

" But you never seen Moma ! " burst forth the 
old but di£Bcult acquaintance. ^^Morna," he 
added rather tenderly. 

" I don't remember the name," said CJon. 

"Well, you got it comin', then. Never was 
anything like her, nowheres. Oh, class ! " he 
emphasized. "Light as wine, the cleverest bit 
that ever wore clothes. She ain't had her break- 
fast yet. She 's in lower Seven. I was in lower 
Three," he concluded hastily. 

" I get you, old man." 

" You got to meet her." 

" With pleasure. You 're generous as ever." 

" Don't mention it. She ain't mine." 

Stubby insisted, and as soon as Levington had 
finished with the barber he followed Taggart out 
of the cubicle of smoke and shaving-soap, down 
passage and aisle to Berth Seven. The curtains 
were closed. 

" She sleeps," said Stub. 

" No, she don't," said a feminine voice within. 
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" Moma, I got a friend I want you to meet." 

" I 'm not up yet." 

" Well, shake with him, anyhow, and you can 
do the rest later. Miss Yallal^, meet Mr. Lev- 
ington." 

The heavy green curtains of Number Seven 
parted slightly, and a slim white hand came 
forth, uncertainly. The fingers were delicate 
and cool. They left a fragrance in Levington's 
palm. He bowed to the curtain, close over the 
hand, and the voice said rather faintly from the 
enclosure : " Pleasure, I 'm sure." 

Con murmured his response, and let go her 
fingers as the hand was withdrawn. But, 
whether by intention or accident, the fingers 
spread very slightly as she drew them back, so 
that the curtains were parted a little wider, and 
he was conscious of eyes from the depths of the 
berth. He turned away quickly, and could not 
be sure about anything. He did n't want to be 
sure. He was sure. 

Stub laughed at his own originality, while 
other passengers, whose berths had been made up 
and who had breakfasted an hour ago, respect- 
ably glared out at the windows, to prove their 
utter indifference. Levington stumbled after 
Taggart, toward the smoking-room. He was at 
the little bend when he heard a click of curtain 
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hookSy and glanced back. Berth Seven was giv- 
ing up its treasure. Moma emerged^ in dress- 
ing-robe of dazzling silk, stepped idly into her 
embroidered slippers, and went down the aisle 
the other way. 

Her hair was looped gold, pleasant in disarray. 
Her movements were the ageless man-fatal para- 
dox of languor and snap, fire-blooded, with 
nerves of ice. Instantly she was gone from 
sight. But Stubby's chatter was powerless aft- 
erward. Later, when she returned from the din- 
ing-car, the three of them strolled to the rear. 
The day was high, and the world good. Moma 
did not talk very much. They let Stub say 
everything. 

Her traveling-suit was black. She was 
glossily blonde, her voice like a summer evening 
at nine. The gods, during her twenty-few years, 
had molded her limbs with loving care, softeiied 
her shoulders to be a distraction to man, and 
left in her breast the rare secret of how to cover 
them, and how not to. This care of the gods 
called for approval, and Levington gave it his. 
Morna's blue eyes turned away when he glanced 
at her, but always turned back to see if he 
glanced again. Con did not take himself seri- 
ously. 

Lunch was a pleasant half-hour, especially as 
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Stub Taggart did not appear as agreed. For a 
moment they missed him, but only as a sunshade 
is missed in the evening. 

Sometime during luncheon, Levington, with 
the intuitive cunning of former days, felt other 
eyes in the vicinity, perhaps about three tables 
back of him. When the last coffee was poured, 
he was sure that Moma felt them, too. Stub 
did not come at all. The eyes materialized into 
a man with black mustache and a quiet manner. 
He 8topi>ed Moma in the vestibule. 

^^ Miss, you will go to the ladies' room for the 
present. And you come with me." 

This latter to Con. Moma looked suddenly 
bored and tired out. The always-to-be-expected 
had happened. Levington remembered back 
through the years, when the Law had descended. 
He knew that shadow as a correspondent knows 
war, perhaps better than the fighter. He was 
sure that this officer had no business with him- 
self. His entire apprehension was for her. For 
material reasons she could not grow pale; her 
lips were pretty as ever ; but there was a light of 
appeal in her eyes. 

The Law permitted no words. He examined 
Levington first, in the drawing-room of one of 
the cars. He turned over every seam of his gar- 
ments^ snipped into every lining, ran a long pin 
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into the soles of his shoes, and combed his hair 
with a fine comb. 

" What ^s that? " he gruflfed, when Con was re- 
duced to the leather thong and its tiny dark 
sack. 

"Help yourself," said Con, with more ease 
than he felt. " Only hurry a little. It 's cold 
in here." 

The oflBicer examined the parchment, and tried 
to pronounce the English names of the Chinese 
villages on the way to Shan-sung. "Hm-hm," 
he said. " Chinoo railroad guide." 

The precious map came back to Levington's 
hand, also his garments, which he donned. 

"Want to see my luggage?" he offered, the 
old trick of entertaining the Law and gaining 
time for your partner. 

" Thanks, I 've been through your stuflF," said 
the agent. " Been through hers, too. You ain't 
the man I 'm looking for." 

" Is she? " 

" Well, just now we want your friend, the short 
heavy-set fellow. You know who I mean — this 
one." 

Con was permitted to gaze upon a likeness of 
Stubby Taggart, carried in a pocket folder of the 
Law. Levington nodded, stroking his chin. 
" What 's he wanted for? " 
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^^ Diamonds/' said the oflBcial. 

<* Why are you bothering me? '' 

" You seemed to know him pretty well." 

Con laughed at the Law. " You 're very keen. 
I think I '11 report you." 

It was clear to Con that the agent had not 
been in the smoking-room when Stubby greeted 
him. The Law had caught this train only an 
hour ago, about the time they missed Stubby. He 
had no string stout enough to detain Levington. 

There was a period of anxiety, until Con heard 
her beside him, a sound of wordless anger in her 
throat. 

" I must n't say what I think of that man ! He 
stood there and helped the maid go through me. 
He looked at me. And he 's gone, and he took 
everything I had — my own stuff, I mean. Oh, 
if I ever see him again ! " 

Her threat was intense. Con was puzzled by 
her use of the pronoun " he." 

" He is a dog. Are you sure he is gone? " 

" He can't find him. He is n't on the train. 
Must have seen the dick first. He took my things 
while we were at lunch." 

" Stubby took your trinkets? " 

** Everything I had — bills, rings, lavalli^re, 
eveiything — not to mention the stuff he had 
that belonged to me." 
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"Your share?" ventured Levington. 

" Yes, some things we plucked just before we 
left. I told him it was n't safe, and now he 's 
double-crossed me." 

" Where is the officer? " 

" I don't know," she whispered hotly. " He 's 
a sober old snoop, and I hate him, and I hate that 
Stub person, too." 

" No doubt about it," said Con. 

Morna's blouse was open. She had neglected 
it in the haste of dressing, after the examination. 
Now her slender fingers began to nick the snaps 
together. She was trembling, and her lips were 
dry. A natural rose appeared on her cheeks be- 
low the other. 

" About how much, of your own, did you lose? '* 
he inquired. 

"My rings and mesh-bag — I don't know — 
and about three hundred cash, and worst of all 
my safe-deposit key. I '11 be poor as a snake 
when Stub gets through turning that key.'* 

" They may find him before that." 

" Yes. — What were you going to say? " 

" Oh, about the money. You will permit me 
to take care of that." 

"No, I don't want it — from you. Stubby 
told me you are treading * the strait and narrow.' 
Money don't come easy that way — yes, I can re- 
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member how that used to be. Tou make yours 
slow and honesty and I won't take it." 

Moma's violet eyes saw in Levington much 
good material — wasted in honesty. Her disap- 
pointment was soul-deep. He could have been 
such a cavalier of crooks. She was puzzled by 
him, as if she had always been looking for him, 
but now, in the finding, was somehow further 
away. Her penetration read at once in the in- 
dividual cast of his features a leader, a smooth 
big-lifer, laughing around night tables but always 
ready in the morning, and regularly falling clear 
of the police. 

It was after persuasion that he won his point, 
and she accepted his currency. Then she tried 
to give him an I O U for the amount, and he 
laughed her down. Composure and sagacity re- 
turned to her. She crossed her ankles on the 
seat facing them, and leaned back, to confide in 
him. It had not always been so ; in fact, in early 
girlhood there had been moments of innocence — 
But (Ton was not listening. Her scented pres- 
ence, the warmth of her shoulder against his, the 
whiteness of her throat, warned him of the be- 
ginning of an old battle, to be renewed within 
himself — the familiar deadly struggle with his 
half-tamed nature. 



CHAPTER V 

OTHERS TO ASIA 

MORNA did everything to make it more 
difficult for him. A young woman of 
charm and achievement, never too conventional, 
with good taste especially in matters pertaining 
to her own person, and reasonably good charac- 
ter, was moi-e than he had met anywhere in his 
career. Yet she belonged to his past. He fore- 
saw that she might be fatal to the future. Just 
at present he was in torment. 

Levington had his own adamant ideals of com- 
radeship and honor. There was no room for a 
false fiber in the child of that love that had gone 
before him. He held a boyish respect for all 
women, because they were women. This was 
particularly grave, however, when they were also 
young and pretty. He had a problem in Moma. 

As a thief, she was not unusual ; her heart was 
too friendly for her ever to grow successful. 
She could not be mean. Her victims were either 
robbed or not robbed, but all the risk was hers. 
Nor did she intend to be seductive. She liked 
him very much, that was all ; it was enough. She 
was frank. She made no excuses. With hii^ 
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eyes shut he would have enjoyed her, and he 
would never have forgotten. He had not arrived 
at love. It was part of his flaming heritage to 
know that very well. But to eyes that were 
open, a man's eyes, this tall and languid girl was 
a complication, her eyes hazy with passion un- 
tested, her arms a waiting caress. 

" You are going to Seattle," she said. 

"Yes. And you?" 

" Stub and myself were trailing a certain 
party," she replied, " a sick one, I guess, for his 
berth has n't been made up since we started." 

" I noticed that berth," said Con. 

" I thought I would have to give it up," said 
Moma, " but you have been kind enough to bank 
me, so whenever that berth is made up, I '11 be 
there." 

" Good luck to you." 

" You say that like it meant * Good-by.' " Her 
eyes were looking into his. 

^* Yes," replied Con, heavily. " We 'd have to 
say it sooner or later — ^" 

" But why sooner? " 

" Do you feel that way about it? " 

She held his eyes to her own and said, " Yes." 

" So do I, Moma." 

" Make it later, my friend," she whispered. 

He needed a deep breath, and felt a wave of 
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heat surge up his spine. There was a mossy 
feeling in his mouth. He hated himself. 

" You 're a beautiful young thing. There *s a 
world of pain in your eyes, for me ; and you make 
the suffering look easy. That is n't it. I 've got 
to leave you — now — while I can do it — be- 
cause you 're getting to me, strong. I would n't 
be good for you, Morna. I 'm too serious/' 

She touched his arm, trembling, and bent 
closer. Her voice was the very dusk of woman- 
heart. "I know all about that — yes — some- 
body else can be serious, too." 

" I 'm not worth it," he said huskily. 

He arose abruptly, brushed aside her slender 
fingers, and strode down the aisle to the smoking- 
room. Soft in his ears was the refrain, ^^ Make 
it later, my friend." 

He did not go to the dining-car again, but 
munched only the dry hand-outs purchasable 
along the route. He did not trust himself. The 
hours were very dark for him, and nothing 
seemed worth the effort. All aspiration looked 
foolish, although the past was more than ever a 
boredom. He did not sleep the last night It 
was not Morna he wanted so intensely. Con did 
not deceive himself in this. The trouble was 
himself, a lower segment of his nature, a less 
likable Levington, whose desires found a center 
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in her. Wild horses were easier to managa 
In Seattle, at the station, a red-cap ran np 
to him with a note. All it conveyed was, in femi- 
nine handwriting: 

Lincoln An/new, Tou are icorth it. 

She had underscored ^^are." He looked 
aronnd quickly. Evidently the red-cap had been 
told not to wait for an answer. Con could not 
see Moma. 

He pocketed the card thoughtfully, entered a 
cab, and directed the driver to go to the Lincoln 
Annex. At the hotel a porter came to take his 
luggage, but Con forbade him. He had changed 
his mind again. He told the driver to wait for 
him, then entered the hotel, scarcely himself. 
The clerk placed a pen in his hand as he read 
down the register. Moma Vallal^ was there. 
He noted the number of her room, then walked 
away from the desk. He wandered toward the 
bar, head cast down, with a great effort passing 
the telephone booths. It would have been some- 
thing to hear her voice over the wire. He knew 
what she would say. Powers that he had never 
guessed were now clamoring for satisfaction. 
His limbs were failing him. He had not known 
that a man could be so possessed and ridden by 
desire. 
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It was not drink he wanted^ but he asked for 
brandy, and sent it scorching down his throat. 
Long abstinence gave it point. He would fight 
fire with fire. Twice again he drank, hastily, 
then a slower one, after which he walked out to 
the curb, where his cab waited. Blindly he got 
in and was driven to the station. He seemed to 
be holding against the invasion of a host. All 
the vivid strength that was himself was turned 
inward. A little alcohol was no dike against 
that drive, although after a time, when the train 
pulled out, more of it helped to blunt the edge 
on his nerves. 

The passage to Vancouver was a mere film for 
him, almost as if it had been experienced by some 
one else. He lived interiorly, was worn and sick. 
All that had seemed so clear and happy in his 
mission was dead. Andrew March, all that he 
meant, was as remote and inaccessible as Christ. 

There was no sailing that day. At four the 
following afternoon Levington went down to his 
ship, the Ensv/rta Queen, not of a regular line to 
the Orient. 

He remained in his cabin while she cleared. 
He did not care to see the passing shore, the land 
as it receded. He wanted the ocean around him. 
Brandy had left a barb in his tongue, but this 
only made him impatient. 
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Little by little, toward morning of the next 
day, Con grew less haggard about the Lincoln 
Annex and the sweetness he had forfeited there. 
He had tossed sleepless in his berth, was up and 
dressed at dawn, pacing the cold decks. As soon 
as possible, he went below to breakfast. The 
third pot of black coffee began to gain .on the 
warp left by the brandies in his throat. 

fie was almost willing to believe that life was 
a possibility, and started to cultivate the steward 
with this hypothesis in mind, when the latter 
was called hastily to the stairs. The occasion 
for his hurry was a tall, graceful young woman 
with lavender eyes and a gray veil. Moma Val- 
lal6 was asking if she might sit opposite Leving- 
ton. 

" I did not follow you," was the first thing she 
said. 

" Same here," said Con, drawing a sigh. But 
he had to smile. " You will never understand 
how near I was to coming up to Room Twelve 
Eleven." 

" I ought to be ashamed — for you," she said. 

"No, not that, Morna. It's a rare thing to 
say of a woman that she was easier to have than 
to leave." 

" Did I say anything about having? " 

Her eyes sparkled now. 
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" Tell me/' said Con, " to what is this ship in- 
debted for your presence? *' 

" I 'm spending your money," she replied gaily, 
^^on the same business I mentioned to you be- 
fore." 

" Your quarry is on board, then? " 

« He is." 

" Something worth going to Asia to get? " 

" Positively," she asserted. " I '11 be able to 
repay you before we leave this boat." 

" Going to do your trick on board? " 

^^Yes, because I might not have such a good 
chance after we land. I 'd feel helpless as a cat 
in Peking. And here I 've got a full two weeks 
to operate." 

She did not ask him to help her, and he did 
not offer. He refused within himself to face 
again any of the issues presenting themselves, all 
centering in her. He had striven to his limit, 
and was not ready for more, although he deter- 
mined never again to sink into that hell of his 
own heart. Moma was adorable in the sunlight 
that entered the crystal ports. 

" There he is," she whispered suddenly, " the 
solemn old rat ! He wants his breakfast. He 's 
simply heavy with white man's money ; also he 's 
got three big trunks full of women's clothes down 
in the baggage. They 're the best he could buy, 
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and I knowy because I was the sales-person who 
sold them to him. I tried 'em on before his old 
slanty eyes." 

Con was not listening. He was watching the 
steward choose a chair for Cecil Wedger's Chi- 
nese cook, Chee Ming. 

The wrinkled Celestial looked blankly around 
the dining-salon, allowed his narrow eyes to rest 
on Levington a moment, looked at him and 
through him and then on to finish the survey, 
without the least fiicker of recognition. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE FEATHERED NEEDLE 

THIS encounter touched the steel in Leving- 
ton. Even Moma felt the chill in his 
eyes, and did not understand. He felt immedi- 
ately that his own presence had spoiled anything 
Moma might have planned, for Chee Ming would 
be doubly on his guard, having seen the former 
sales-person in company with his white enemy. 
Perhaps this was already an old story to the 
Chinese. Con remembered the one berth on the 
train to Seattle which had not been made up. 

"Was this Chinky the sick person on our 
train?" 

She nodded. Still Con could not explain to 
her, could not air his own mission, especially 
after learning that he was not through with 
Chee Ming. 

" Don't you believe me? " Moma whispered 
impetuously. ^^ Do you still think I am tagging 
after you? " 

" I believe you." 

^* Don't you think I ought to work the 
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Chinky ? " she persisted. " What is the trouble? 
You changed the minute he came in." 

" I 'm afraid you 're going to get lost out here 
in the Pacific, that 's all/' said he, evading. 

*^ I 'm not afraid of him, if he is a thousand 
years old and ugly as an egg." 

" Well, luck to you, again ! " laughed Con, not 
attempting to solve the twist. 

" He likes me," she said simply. " He said so 
when I showed off for him at Sperman's on the 
avenue. He gave me a yellow tip, and paid cash 
for everything I had on." 

" Possibly he 's going to start a clothing-store 
in Peking," suggested Levington. 

^^ I know he is. And he 's lugging his capital 
around in his bosom, like they did in the ^ Ara- 
bian Nights.' " 

Con was glad she was so sure about the cloth- 
ing-store, for it led her away from himself. He 
was certain Chee Ming had no commercial in- 
terests. 

Moma tried not to let him know how much it 
had hurt her to have him fail to call on her at the 
Lincoln Annex. She was deliberately cold now. 
The murky violet was gone from her eyes, and 
her eyelids no longer quivered at the sound of his 
voice. She was withdrawing. Having held his 
own against the test of heat; Con was scarcely 
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ready for cold. It cut his pride and made him 
feel that he had affronted her. 

He was permitted to go as far as her cabin 
door, where she lost no time in making plain that 
he was to go no further. He accepted the rebuff. 

The Ensurta Queen was neither the largest nor 
the newest ship afloat. The Pacific was inclined 
to handle her roughly. She was not long enough 
to be comfortable in a breeze, but she was of a 
sturdy depth, profitable to her owners. The 
wind was sharper than Levington had antici- 
pated. Nothing was as he had planned. He 
went shivering to his cabin. 

Another lesson was that he could not depend 
on other men being fools. He wondered how the 
sly Chinese had picked up his trail; wondered 
also what was going to happen to the intrepid 
Moma. These two, and his quiet friend March, 
had wakened the worst and the best in him. He 
had kept them untangled as far as Vancouver, 
but to do so had cost him all his reserve. 

The fire that lurked in Con's veins was not 
saintly. He never knew that his mother had 
dwelt on the clear heights of emotion, that John 
Levington had seen all things with the vision of a 
poet. Even in those shabby fragrant days in 
Dory Street, toward the last, the father had men- 
tioned the beauty of Ood's world, not meant for 
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himself, and had looked to his little boy for an- 
swer. Con's days from the start had been a 
groping for beauty. 

Moma had reached him through his sense of 
honor. He belieyed he had betrayed her, some- 
how, in resisting. He did not care for her as a 
young man expects to love his real woman, al- 
though she brought an innate charm and humor, 
frankness to the point of liberality — a person 
of hazards neatly taken. 

Leyington turned the lock upon himself, heat 
or cold notwithstanding. He was never one to 
study himself. For an additional lift over the 
last aching range of desire, and to quiet his 
throat, he called for brandy, and it was brought 
to his door. 

Often he glanced across at Chee Ming in the 
dining-salon, or passed him on deck. A perfect 
lack of relation was preserved between them, as 
if they had never met before. Con did not ques- 
tion Moma about her work, and she waited for 
him to ask. 

It did not surprise her that he was drinking. 
She recognized in him an old-timer at the cups, 
for Levington grew steadier at each meeting. 
His gaze was hard, his brain clear, but he had 
aged, and there was an unnatural precision in 
the movements of his body, always just a nice 
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trifle too deliberate. His frame seemed numb 
to him^ and he managed each bone of it con- 
sciously. But he could look at Moma's red lips 
and not want her. He was not triumphant about 
this; only, it was restful. 

On the tenth day out he saw a curious pair on 
deck : Moma in her trayeling-suit, modem to the 
moment, and, strolling beside her, Chee Ming, 
with full garments flapping in the wind. Ley- 
ington hastened to his room and had another 
drink. 

In the eyening of the eleventh day Moma came 
up to Con after dinner, accepted the chair he 
proffered, and relaxed beside him, almost reclin- 
ing. Her manner was eloquent of success. 
After the steward had carefully tucked the rug 
about her ankles, she thrust them out again, 
crossed them discreetly, heedless of the whipping 
gale, and turned, smiling. 

^^ I 'ye got his baggage-checks," she announced 
cheerily. 

" Fine ! What good will they do? '' 

" Regular cold shower, are n't you, Mr. Lev- 
ington? " 

** Did n't mean to discourage you.'' 

" His three big trunks will be delivered to my 
room in the hotel, if they have such a thing in 
China-'' 
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** And then what? " 

" Why, the old wax doll will come after them ! " 

'' I 'm afraid he will." 

" I see you were never meant for this game/' 
she derided him. 

'^ If yon think he 's going to Peking, it seems 
to me his belt of gold will be harder to get there 
than here on board." 

'* No use discussing that with you," she said. 
^' I thought you might congratulate me on get- 
ting the trunk-checks from him. It was n't easy. 
He's neither in his first nor his second child- 
hood." 

** God bless you," said Levington, " but you are 
too deep for me, much too deep ! " 

This pleased her, from him in honesty. It 
eased in her breast the challenge of his indiffer- 
ence. 

** I was too deep for him, too," she said. 

The Ensurta Queen hesitated at Nagasaki, let 
go a little of her burden, and bounced onward 
into the Yellow Sea. The wind changed thrice, 
lifted, then died. The ship was not quieted, but 
wallowed anyway. A thick dun mist filled the 
air, cold, riven only by the Enaurta^s dignified 
warning, which was repeated every forty seconds 
throughout the final night and day. 

Small, low craft scuttled out of her path. The 
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presence of the ancient Yellow Mother permeated 
the fog^ as if creeping out from invisible shores 
to sniflf the stranger — old Mother China, who 
started half the good things of the world, but left 
them for others to finish, to abuse and forget 
Borne of her best have never been discovered. 
She is waiting. She did not ask for the Torch 
of Light, and there was no sorrow in her yielding 
when they took it from her. Her timeless eyes 
have never wept, and they will never smile. 
Dynasties, empires, races of men, emerge from 
her, cast their tinsel upon the dust, and vanish, 
God knows where, and Mother China waits, and 
waits. 

In his cabin Con Levington was sleeping. 

The harbor at Tong-hu was crowded. Mongrel 
craft of the world were cluttered here — sailuig- 
ships that had left Liverpool in the girlhood of 
Queen Victoria, and never returned; gray Japa- 
nese coasters ; netting tugs from the south ; a low 
neglected revenue chaser, built for the King of 
Portugal, at present carrying artichokes and salt 
and sisal, a tramp like the rest. Threading these 
were the native river boats — three-decked and 
fat, their rails mere perforated steam-pipes ar- 
ranged against the day of pirates, when live 
steam would flash from them broadside and scald 
the robbers as they came aboard — with ever a 
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shifting backgronnd of jnnks, like vermin swarm- 
ing an old coat, crooked, discolored floating 
shapes that would have sunk in water thinner 
than this Pei-ho mud. Short cries sounded, and 
a dim rattle of gongs. 

A sooty tug worried at the hawser of the bulky 
Queen. There followed the creaking of strained 
timbers as she leaned against the dock, a female 
OuUiyer amid the little dirty ships of Tong-hu. 
The tug snorted at her, then ran up the foggy 
river. 

Coolies ran up the wet gangways. Human 
wharf-rats sat on the cargo that was presently 
to be loaded, smoking in the foul, cold yellow air 
of the harbor. The handful of passengers dis- 
embarked. Among the first was Moma Vallal^. 
Far from being the last was Chee Ming, with his 
carriers trotting before him. Levington was 
still asleep. 

Ck>n's room was in disorder. The porter came 
on his rounds with broom and dust-pan, and 
found the sleeper. He roused Con and thought 
him drunk. But the stupor was not that of 
alcohol. 

Levington's pulse was slow. One side of his 
body felt dead. Everything was thick and puffy 
to his touch, and a pain ran deep into his head. 
The porter spilled out a glass of brandy for 
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Mm, keeping the bottle for himself, to finish np 
later. 

Levington sat up shakily. This movement 
brought a pricking sensation in his shoulder, and 
he fumbled there. The tiny jabbing was re- 
peated under his clumsy fingers. Something soft 
it was, too, a little tuft of feathers. Concealed 
in the tuft was the barb of a dart. 

From far away, he recollected the story of 
Andrew March, and the dart from desert riders. 
A mate to that swift, delicate weapon had been 
clinging a long while to his own shoulder. None 
but Chee Ming could have blown it in through 
the window. In sudden panic, Con rummaged 
across his breast, and discovered that the bit of 
parchment was gone, the leather thong alone re- 
maining. Chee Ming had entered the cabin and 
taken the map. 

The black bag was overturned, clothing upon 
the floor. The envelop containing instructions 
to be opened at Bhan-sung, had already been torn 
open. It mattered very little that its contents 
remained safely enough. Levington was too con- 
fused to read now. There seemed no end to his 
failure. 

The porter, unable to wait, had drained the 
bottle and was beginning to sweep the floor. He 
brushed into the pan a square of cardboard. 
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Con's nncertain sight lit upon it. He requested 
the porter to forbear. Stiffly he picked up the 
card. The writing was Moma's, her message 
pointed: 

Peking — the Towist House. But you are 
hardly worth it. 



CHAPTER VII 

BA06AGB 

THE shock of his loss, and the reallEation 
that he had been feather-stricken by the 
Chinese, hastened the return of fnll faculties, a 
painful process. He threw off the feeling that 
weighed him down, dressed as rapidly as he could 
command fingers not yet completely controlled 
by his own will, made sure that his money had 
not been touched, and then fled from the ship. 
Moma was highly essential now. 

Tong-hu is no place in which to stop. It was 
cold. In its streets the gutters have welled up 
their filth until it oyerspreads the narrow walk. 
Coolies with their carts patter and slop through 
this, while their passengers glance up and away 
in the hope of getting the odor out of mind. A 
passage along the waterfront is fianked with 
squat buildings, seeming as old as the slimy 
water that twists about the pole foundations. 
At the arrival of a ship, amid petty confusion, 
the coolie carts run faster, always locking wheels 
and endangering their fares. The natives curse 
shrilly and untangle. 

Levington found there would be a boat in 
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twenty minates, np the river to Peking. His 
coolie showed symptoms of English talk. Con 
described Moma to this runner, who remembered 
her with great vehemence. But his memory was 
hard to corral in words. Levington had learned 
a very few native phrases from March. The 
coolie could parrot a few lines from the lingo of 
a Cook's guide. With this limited stock in com- 
moUy the white man extracted from the boy brain 
that Moma had appeared before him, engaging 
a runner to bear her to the Tien-tsin railway sta- 
tion, some distance inland, the roads being not 
of the best. Moma had sought out the white per- 
son who handles baggage between ocean ships 
and the river boats, had taken three large trunks 
from the baggage wagon, she having the right 
checks for the same, and also engaging three 
more coolies, one to haul each trunk after her 
over the road to Tien-tsin. The coolie knew this 
because he had been a disappointed applicant for 
one of the trunks. It was clear that Moma had 
the property of the Chinese, and that she was 
racing the river boat to Peking — not a difficult 
feat with fairly active rickies as far as Tien-tsin, 
and the little railroad from that city onward to 
the capital. She had half-an-hour's advantage. 
A short distance up the river, at another dock, 
the river boat was coaling arduously for the run 
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up-stream. Con mounted through the black dust 
and walked impatiently around the upper deck. 

He was serious now, as if all the warm tides 
of life had flooded away from him. His treas- 
ured map was gone. The Gobi would be mean- 
ingless without it. He thought of the packet of 
final instructions. The Chinese had not wanted 
that. Con examined the broken envelop, and 
started to draw forth the papers within, but 
stopped short. Instantly he replaced it inside 
his coat, and grinned at himself for having so 
nearly slipped. 

In five minutes, the river boat would clear. 
The sodden air was cloven with far hoots and 
near replies. The final barrow of coal was run 
up the plank. Levington stretched his legs, and 
might have lapsed into an aftermath of his 
night's drugging, but just now every faculty was 
livened by a collision with Chee Ming. 

The brown skin was close-furled around the 
eyes of jade. Chee Ming was inscrutable. He 
regarded the American with the usual blank 
stare, but honored him with a very faint bow. 
The figured folds of his blousy jacket were damp 
with the river fog. 

Con wondered if he knew he had lost his bag- 
gage; he could never learn from this counte- 
nance. Probably the Celestial reposed confi- 
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dence in the spurious baggage-checks Moma had 
substituted^ and believed his trunks were safe 
aboard. Levington narrowed the freezing space 
between them, and peered into the stony eyes. 

" Your little feather-sticker put me to sleep." 
There was no response. The gong of the 
boat sounded warning. Levington continued: 
" Whatever became of your three trunks? " 

^^ You have no business in Asia," said the other, 
steadily, in good English. 

" You did n't hesitate to come to America," re- 
turned the white man. " But we should not 
quarrel now. As soon as the ropes are thrown 
aboard, and we get out into the river, I am going 
to tell you something, Chee Ming." 

" I have no desire," said the Chinese, conscious 
that this white adversary had now no map and 
was therefore helpless. 

** Yes, you have. Don't go yet. You can af- 
ford to be decent with me. You nearly killed 
me last night." 

'^ I would not kill any one, unless he make me 
trouble," said the Oriental. 

It pleased Con to have him talk. It was in- 
teresting to watch the thin brown lips hold stiffly 
the formation of the English words. Every syl- 
lable was a struggle for Chee Ming. He hated 
Levington — which is a refined emotion in the 
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East He had not by any means forgotten the 
sickening twist delivered to his own spine when 
he had met this young mountain-lion in the 
Wedgep pantry. 

The boat began to grind internally. The low 
wet wharf drew backward. A space of muddy 
water widened. The passage to Peking was be- 
gun. There would be a brief stop at the Tien- 
tsin front, then on to the Tartar city. 

** Don't go, please/' said Levington, as the Chi- 
nese made as if to pass him. ^'Tou can't get 
o£f now. Have you no interest in the news I 
bring you? " Con was smiling a little. 

" What have you to say, sir? " 

^' Your three trunks, full of pretty things, are 
not on this boat." 

" They will await my order in Peking," said 
Chee Ming coldly. 

^^ No," said Con, ^' not so. The baggage-checks 
you hold are no good." 

Chee Ming could not brook so much American- 
ism. Now the white man let him go, probably to 
verify certain statements. Very shortly, the Chi- 
nese returned. No haste was apparent in his 
manner, his sleeves were limp as usual; but an 
electric nervousness seemed to vibrate from him. 

" What say — of my trunks? " 

^* Maybe I wUl tell you, and maybe not You 
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have BomethiBg in yoar bosom that I want. I 
got it away from you once, and I can do it again." 

The West and the East eyed each other, and 
every hnman relation faded between them. 
There was not even anger. The moist air cooled 
Levington's head. His eyes were as hard as his 
opponent's. No wavering in this silent exchange 
of hostility. Then an amazing thing happened. 
Chee Ming smiled. It was a chill smile, faint, 
beautiful, ironic, enough to have frosted a set of 
enemy nerves. There was the steel of kings un- 
der the velvet of his words : 

^* Take me to my trunks, and I will give you 
map." 

His actual state of mind was perfectly con- 
cealed. Con was physically ill from the poison 
that was slow to work off, yet mentally he lived 
now in the rare atmosphere of an antagonism 
spun so fine as to be inspiring. Doubtless a 
matter of ancestry, Ghee Ming made an art of 
enmity. 

^* I will wait," said Levington, ** until you are 
satisfied that there is no other way for you to 
regain them." 

" Ah, yes, Mr. Levington." 

It was queer to take the sound of his own name 
from Asiatic lips, almost as if he were not him- 
self. 
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As the boat came opposite Tien-tsin docks, and 
headed in. Con wrote a message : 

Sell me trunks at your price. Leave them in 
your room. Will reach you at U. 8. Consulate. 

This he addressed to Morna Vallal^, at the 
Tourist House, Peking. He left the river boat 
long enough to carry his message to a telegraph 
office. Con did not wish Morna to lose her prize. 
Bather, if she would sell them to him, he could 
return them to the Chinese and secure from him 
the small white parchment — perhaps. He 
would try to develop the possibility. 

As he ran back after sending the telegram, he 
had a glimpse of Chee Ming, not far distant 
The yellow man had been following him. Even 
this emissary from the Gobi, unusual human 
creature, could be caught in a display of anxiety. 

" He is worried," said Con to himself. He 
took a certain delight in hailing Chee Ming 
loudly. 

The fog did not clear away all day. It tinc- 
tured the rice and lay in rusty patches on the 
celery, but it could not spoil the tea. Also it had 
something to do with the fish. Levington was 
thirsty. A deep, dull headache remained with 
him. 

Darkness completely claimed the river before 
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the boat jolted to a stop, the end of her voyage 
up-stream. Street lights were hazy around the 
quay. Coolies were lined up in order; all was 
different from the port town. There was even 
a motor-car, serving as bus to the Tourist House. 
As Levington was about to climb into it, a hand 
plucked at his sleeve. Chee Ming stood beside him. 

" You forget? *' he inquired. 

" Not for one minute," answered Con. ** Have 
you found your trunks? " 

Without replying, or intending to reply, the 
Chinese mounted at the rear door of the motor- 
bus, and sat down beside Levington. 

It was one of the final fogs for Peking, and 
winter was ready to harden down. There would 
be weeks of bitter weather. This was part of the 
plan, for Levington to traverse the known lands 
in the cold season, to be in readiness at the edge 
of the desert for his real travel-task at the first 
sign of spring. 

Here the streets were lighted, some of the door- 
ways almost Western in appearance, save for the 
dim figures that moved in and out at them. 
Boofs were peaked, angular, swooping down to 
wide eaves. The Peking tenements were 
squeezed up on top of the wholesale houses and 
native godowns, and it looked as if only the cob- 
blestones kept the weight of these from pressing 
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the sides of a street together, when it would be 
lost. The lateral alleys seemed to have nearly 
grown shut. Down one Con had a glimpse of a 
fire, a red flare in the dark, sparks standing an 
instant over pitiable housetops. The motor-bus 
hurried on amongst the darting rickshaws, but 
Ck>n could not forget the fire, its ruddy wicked- 
ness turned loose upon a close-knit city of wood 
and human frailty. 

The Tourist House was strictly reputable, em- 
ploying, so far as possible, white help, and ignor- 
ing all Asia with British pride. It was not a 
good hotel. Aside from the motor-bus, its one 
advantage was that a guest could remain here for 
many days and never hear a syllable of Mongo- 
loid. A pock-marked ruffian who had learned to 
carry things in the Boer War came out to get 
the black bag. The driver of the bus stood by, 
in disdain, having once been a Lon'on cabby. 

Levington went to look at the register. Mor- 
na's name did not appear, nor anything like it. 
However, at the bottom of the page, was written, 
in a familiar feminine hand, ^^ Con Levington, 
Mr. and Mrs.," who, it appeared, had been as- 
signed to Boom E. The clerk, whose pasty lips 
held a cigarette, vouchsafed : 

" Your wife got here first '^ 
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*' So I perceive," said Levington. " I 'U go up 
at once." 

Something about the clerk held him. The face 
showed long enervation; the eyes were a satiny 
gray, and their lids drooped at Levington. Then 
he knew. A sick, heavy odor, like cinnamon and 
bad wine, struck a chill into Ck)n. The face of 
this clerk would haunt him. 

A bell-boy was haled up front — a black lad 
from Saint Louis, with large shifty eyes and 
worn-out shoes. His livery, bearing the elabora- 
tions of the Tourist House, testified to a veteran 
service here, not all fair weather. He led the 
way up-stairs. Without invitation, Chee Ming 
followed. 

At the end of a musty hall was Boom E. 
When the negro lad hammered the door, it was 
opened. Moma greeted Levington. She wore a 
lavender satin neglig^, with embroidered Turk- 
ish slippers. Her hair shone as new gold, and 
pale. She was deep in the aromatic luxury of a 
cigarette. At the sight of Chee Ming, she merely 
drew closer the V of the gown, concealing her 
white throat. 

" Come in. I see you brought your friend with 
you." 

** Did you receive my telegram ? " 
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^^ Yes. I had to tell the clerk that Moma was 
my maid and that she would come with you, my 
husband. Nice story? " 

^' Of course you are going to sell out the trunks 
to me/' said Con. 

"I don't want your money. I want his. 
Come on in, and close the door, and let 's talk it 
over." 

The room was dreary, heavily curtained, with 
the world-wide smell of dust in the comers. The 
furniture was Elizabethan. Chee Ming placed 
himself silently upright on the edge of a chair, 
while Morna, hospitably enthroned upon the bed, 
adjusted the pillows better to support her pretty 
head, and then faced those who had called upon 
her. 

"About the trunks," she said quietly, "you 
can see they 're not here." 

" Did you make a mistake? " asked Levington. 

"Me? Not exactly. They were here about 
fifteen minutes ago. I sent them on to my rooms, 
my apartment. You didn't expect me to stay 
on here, did you?" 

" But where are your rooms? Let me explain 
to you, Morna. You 're not expected to lose out. 
Only, his trunks have become more valuable to 
me. You are not the only nicking expert. Last 
night Chee Ming slipped a certain paper from 
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me, and he Btill holds it. That is the reason I 
wired yon. I want to buy his trunks from you. 
When I return them to him^ he will give me the 
bit of paper. You see, I must haye it." 

^^ That's too bad," said the girl, watching a 
gray-blue ring she had blown, as it lifted and 
moyed over across Ghee Ming's dark face ; *^ they 
have gone on." 

" What is the address? " 

" Don't be impatient." 

She had finished the cigarette with a sigh, and 
now arose, looking straight at Levington, who 
also stood up. Con felt the chill of her calcula- 
tion. Chee Ming was standing, deferentially, 
saying nothing. Moma said : 

" Go away, now — both of you. I want to 
dress." 

" Will you take dinner with me, then? " pur- 
sued Levington. 

" Possibly. I '11 think it oyer." 

"Moma, it isn't just an ordinary scrap of 
paper. It 's something I took from him in Amer- 
ica, and last night he laid me out for it." 

"Where did he get it, first place?" 

" You can ask him," said Con. 

But she was not interested. 

" Go on, now. Get out," she repeated. 

Moma gazed intently down upon her bosom. 
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where a pin would not unclasp^ having caught 
in the satin. She frowned upon it, holding her 
breath, and her fingers were nimble there. Then 
the pin came out, and the lavender robe fell open. 
She hummed softly to herself, and moved over 
toward the wash-stand. She drew back her 
arms, and, at the same movement, the garment, 
to remove it. 

" What time is it? " she inquired. 

Chee Ming's withered hand rattled the latch 
of the doof. Levington, close after him, paased 
out at the door and closed it quickly behind him. 



CHAPTER VIII 

IN THB ROAD OF THB WILLOWS 

DOWN at the desk the clerk was going off 
duty. His face was peaked^ gray-white 
as that of a ghost from Dory Street. His drowsy 
movements angered Levington, who was annoyed 
by inaction. 

Chee Ming was at his best^ waiting, exhibiting 
no emotion. His patience was another matter 
hard for Levington to endure. 

The white man could do nothing more profit- 
able than haunt the lobby, until Moma should 
deign to descend. 

Thirty minutes passed, a heavy forty, forty- 
five. He ascended the stairway, to rap at her 
door. There was no response. The ill-smellinig 
halls and woodwork closed about him dismally. 
He tried the door, and found it unlocked. Enter- 
ing and striking a light, he found no Moma — 
only a vacant room with a lingering shadow of 
musk and violets and the Turkish weed ; also dis- 
arranged pillows, quite cold. 

He checked his impulse to go bounding down 
the stairs. No one could help him, and no one 
would. She was supposed to be his wife. The 
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" maid '^ had neyer arriyed, and there might be 
the beginnings of suspicion at the desk on that 
account. Con thought of decoying Chee Ming up 
into the yacant room, and throttling him, to re- 
gain the parchment. But this idea passed imme- 
diately, for he had in a sense giyen his word to 
the Chinese, arranging for a fair bargain. In- 
stead, he went to his enemy and told him the new 
fact. 

" She will return/' said Chee Ming, and that 
was all. 

" I wish I believed it," said Con. 

She did not return, but sent a messenger. The 
note was for Levington : 

The Road of the Willows, first house beyond 
the second turn to the left. Have decided to sell. 

The yellow man watched silently as the note 
was delivered and read. Con came over to him. 

" You stay here, for a change," said the white 
man. ^^ I can transact more business without 
you." 

There was no alteration in the dullness of Chee 
Ming's eyes. He did not so much as nod, or take 
his seat again, but remained standing, aj^ Con 
hastened to find a conveyance. 

A sedan was brought to the curb. Levington 
bade his coolies run. They consulted feverishly 
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among themselves before starting^ as to the exact 
neighborhood of the address given. Then they 
ran. 

They turned away from the mnnicipally illum- 
ined streets, into the dimness of a crooked lane. 
Here the riding-chair seemed colder and harder. 
The odors were not definitely Chinese, but were 
always sufficient. The runners, slipping through 
stony puddles, or mounting the steps that ter- 
raced the streets crosswise, up and down again, 
gave their fare many difficult postures, but did 
not spill him out as he anticipated. 

The Boad of the Willows was not in a fash- 
ionable quarter. At intersections a lamp-post 
would lean out from the wall, a smudgy flaring 
wick emphasizing a dark universe, faint upon 
the closed doors at each side, and making omi- 
nous blind eyes of every shut window. Rats 
were feeding on the piled rubbish, and scarcely 
desisted as the stranger was borne past. Once a 
gaunt puppy shambled into the path, and the 
coolies trod him down ; there was a semi-human 
cry as he perished on the stones. The walls of 
houses that confined the lane were like old fences 
in a dream that is all blind alley. Con thought 
of Memphis, of the wooden barrier, and poign- 
antly wondered if here was the answer to his 
dreams in Nigger Row. 
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Pew lights glimmered within doors. There 
were no pedestrians. Yet in all directions was 
a vast slow seethe of life. Con could not picture 
Moma in the midst of this. 

He lost count of the right and left turns, the 
half-turns and crooks, could not be sure which 
was the Boad of the Willows. There was noth- 
ing like direction. Night fog had rolled up thick 
around the comer lamps. The plop-plop of his 
coolies' feet echoed faintly against the shutters. 

The journey ended, the sedan was let down 
upon the stones. A voice not quite so firm 
as usual, reached Levington — Morna's, from 
within the lattice : 

" Pay them, and send them away. Are yon 
alone? " 

" Yes." 

She was within two yards of the chair, al- 
though indoors and out of sight. Con dismissed 
his runners, whose limbs were steaming. 

This house was like the others — narrow, tilt- 
ing, weather-worn, the lintel sagging with age, 
the threshold gone entirely. There was a trifle 
more light as the door drew inward. Levington 
stepped into a cramped hall, where Moma stood 
to receive him. 

" * Won^t you come into my parlor? ' said the 
spider," she began whimsically. 
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" Beyised version. What is it? " he asked. 

" Yes, you may have spoiled it by failing to 
bring our wax friend along." 

" Did you want Chee Ming? " 

" Certainly," she said. " He 's heavy as a 
bank, and hasn't spent a nickel since we left 
Vancouver. Of course I want him. Is n't this 
a good place to receive him ? " 

" When you ran away with his stuflf, did you 
plan to see him again? " 

^^ I let him plan to see me. He had my ad- 
dress. It did n't mean anything to him until he 
missed the trunks. I figured he would hurry 
to call on me when that fact got home to him." 

" But he went to the Tourist House with me." 

"You could have gone with him, if you had 
waited." 

" Then, if your game is all set, what do you 
want with me? " 

" I don't really need you, old Slow-and-Honest. 
I could have sent this new address to him just 
afl well. But I thought you wanted to buy the 
trunks." 

" You are getting in deep," said Con. 

" I 'm built for it," she replied. 

The inner room of the establishment offered a 
fat, short candle that sputtered in the dead air. 
The ceiling of the room was low and black, the 
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walls were riven with century-weariness. The 
window here had been boarded across recently. 
A high diyan, whose flowery silken curtains and 
canopy were darkened with soot, occupied one 
end of the chamber^ a table of teak and pearl 
stood tippily in the center, and up beside the can- 
dle was an image in painted clay, brought by 
some pious or thieving hand from the City of 
Mud Idols. To this saintly image Moma 
pointed : 

" Only son of Chee Ming. The picture of his 
dad." 

Laughing, she gave Levington a atiSt little 
chair, while she leaned lightly upon the table and 
began to write across a card. The very air was 
active and malignant. Each breath through the 
room seemed a drift of yellow ghosts. 

" Sending him a note? " he inquired. 

She nodded her blonde head, and finished writ- 
ing the address. This was unnecessary, for now 
a knocking sounded at the outer door. It echoed 
like dull heart-beats. 

"Shall I go?" Con asked. 

" If you please." 

The floor creaked under him as he stumbled 
out of the room, into the hallway. Unbarring 
the door, he admitted Chee Ming. Con did not 
see his way clear out of the tangle. 
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The old son of the Gobi entered with his usual 
sober mien, his eyes like yellow glass in the can- 
dle-light. His steps were courtly. Pausing at 
the entrance of the inner room, Chee Ming bowed 
to Moma, who was tearing up the note. Leving- 
ton was horrified to see, close behind Moma, two 
stalwart Chinese. They stood with arms folded, 
their faces coppery with evil. These were her 
strong-arms. They were like tumblers awaiting 
the moment for their act, empty-eyed. Con 
could ayert nothing. 

" Will you be seated? " she said pleasantly to 
Chee Ming. 

The yellow man did not moye, or take his gaze 
from her face. Into this moment of quiet came 
the heavy breathing of the two strange Chinese 
with their backs to the wall. 

" Where are my trunks? " 

Each syllable fell like a bit of ice from Chee 
Ming. He put a great deal of subtle force into 
the simple question — a magnetism that seized 
Levington but seemed to have no effect upon the 
girl. 

" They are in Tien-tsin," Moma replied. " I 
did not bring them to Peking. They will be 
taken back to the big ship to-night, and I '11 be 
there, too, in the morning. Perhaps you do not 
understand, Chee Ming, my lord, that this is a 
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hold-up, a robbery — you see? I am the robber, 
and you are the victim. You should not blame 
Levington. He is the only honest man in Asia. 
First of all, he gets his precious paper or map, 
whatever it is, and then I collect all your money. 
Is that clear? " 

She smiled, much the same smile that a living 
model displays when wearing gowns for a pros- 
pective purchaser. She turned to nod to her 
pair of strong men, who sprang forward. Chee 
Ming did not resist. He whistled like a night- 
bird — a thin, penetrating cry from his narrow 
lips, a call. The two ruffians were forcing back 
his arms. 

There was a straining pressure at the front 
door, a crash of glass in the hallway. Levington 
snatched a thin blue dagger from Chee Ming's 
sash. The two hired Chinese were pinioning the 
victim, while Morna helped herself to the money- 
belt inside the silken robe. She cut the leather 
with a knife of her own, heedless of the ominous 
noises at the door. 

" Here is your paper," she said, thrusting the 
parchment into Con's hand. 

Chee Ming's gold lay shining upon the table. 
As Con ran with a chair to barricade the street 
entrance, the door was demolished with an ax, 
and three faces showed in the dimness. Three 
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Chinese leapt into the hallway. Then the can- 
dle-light went black. Chee Ming's body-guard 
rushed upon Levington. 

It was not a noisy fray. Footfalls padded 
softly upon the floor. There were no guns. Con 
crouched against the wall, and powerfully his 
blade was locked inside the arm of an invisible 
assailant, whose knife was cool against the back 
of his hand. They swayed in the dizzy gloom, 
snatching breath. Their feet groped for a better 
stand. A low-drawn cry came from a man's 
throat. Anything could happen in the utter 
darkness. Moma was calling from the inner 
room: 

" Con, mind the ax ! '' 

New hands came at Levington. Hot breath 
gushed in his face. A sound like ripping boards 
came from the second room. He contacted a 
swift wrist with his free hand, and parried uncer- 
tainly. One who had fallen in the hallway 
scrambled up, and fell again in the same place, 
blocking the door. Now the blade of an ax sank 
into the panel beside Levington's shoulder. 

In ignited fury. Con lurched forward into the 
arms of his first assailant, and drove the thin 
blue dagger into something that snapped it off 
short. Some one caught his arm. He tore away. 
He was trampling the body on the floor. Twice 
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the wooden sound of blows on a human body. 
Cries broke the darkness like unseen flashes. 
Con felt the smooth handle of the ax against his 
cheek. . . . 

It was Morna's yoice, close beside him: 
" Who 's this? My God, what a mess ! '^ 

" Get back ! " gasped Levington. 

Then she moaned and fell against him. The 
devil shadows also closed upon him. A knife 
burned in his side. Chee Ming's voice was 
sounding in native commands. There was a hur- 
ried passing in the hall. Levington was down. 
He tried to shield the girl from their feet. Two 
blotted figures ran from the house, out at the 
broken front door. Then everything was silent, 
a heavy stillness. Moma moved, and sighed. 

He got up, and fumbled for matches. His 
hands were wet and shaking, his eyes stung from 
a blow across the face. Certain ribs were numb 
with a wound. 

In the candle-light again, the place was empty, 
save for the fallen body in the hall. It was one 
of Morna's hired men, who had bolted for safety 
and caught the ax in his face. The table was 
shoved to the wall. Curtains had been jerked 
from the lofty couch. A puddle of dark blood 
was slippery near the hall door. Prom the 
smashed lattice at the street entrance, Levington 
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saw but one watching figure in a doorway. The 
Chee Ming party had hastened away, victorious. 

He found a cushion for Morna. Her white 
fingers trembled as she pushed aside her dress 
at the shoulder. A purplish welt ran across 
where a shotted blow had stopped. She swayed 
w^eakly against Con. She closed her eyes, to for- 
get the stain on the floor. 

Chee Ming had taken his money with him, and 
the parchment map as well, leaving only the 
broken dagger as souvenir in a half-wrecked 
house. Con panted, mopping a sticky warmth 
from his face. Pain flicked through him like 
lightning. One of the boards across the window 
fell suddenly into the room, and a face showed at 
the opening, then vanished. 

" Can you walk ? " he asked presently. 

" Yes — anything. Let 's go." 

He had no strength. They stepped around the 
body that clogged the hallway. 

Out in the night air it was lighter by contrast. 
The dark was less perilous. Red specks hopped 
before Levington. He coughed, and that hurt 
him, full length. Morna leaned on his arm. He 
tried to pilot her around the stacks of fllth, but 
the alley stones were deep under long accumula- 
tion. They went down hill, not caring where. 

The leaning walls of houses resembled gro- 
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tesque faces^ leering down from latticed eyes, 
ready to swallow with shrunken mouths. Bats 
made bold to follow at their heels, scenting the 
blood that soaked Levington's coat. Down 
grade they went, until the river-damp was chok- 
ing them, and there were no lights in the lane of 
treachery. 

" I got you into this,'^ she said, dully. 

They staggered out upon the smooth wet stones 
of the waterfront, at a gap in the city wall. The 
fog was one with the black waters below. A 
shape appeared, a ferryman in his craft. Con 
hailed him and tossed him a coin, and he poled 
his boat alongside the riyer-wall. Levington 
dropped down after the girl, into the ferry. 



CHAPTER IX 

THB TORN PAGKBT 

LEVINGTON spread his coat in the muddy 
bottom. He marked the care with which 
Moma adjusted her skirt, and then fainted 
against him. His head felt large and foreign. 
The boatman, making a clacking noise with his 
mouth, splashed water upon them. This an- 
gered Con, and the nervous reaction, with the 
cold of the water, served to keep him up. He 
clutched the sides of the ferry, and peered into 
the fog. 

The boatman was in tatters, a scarecrow poling 
at the lifted stern. He did not comprehend 
much. Levington attempted: 

^^ Fang khan. Ta-fang shih khan/' 

A dull silence followed this failure, and Con 
added : ^' Ta-mei for you, if you take us to the 
khan." 

But the gaunt boatman permitted his craft to 
drift slowly. Biver lights were few and dim and 
far. Stillness pressed down against the un- 
steady surface of the water. It might have been 
the ocean. A foul freezing mist moved across 
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the night. The mud in the ferry-bottom was 
thinning as the leakage grew. Levington cau- 
tiously raised Morna's feet across his own^ so that 
her shoes would not be utterly soaked. She re- 
vived to ask : " Where to? " 

" I don't know. Better go back to sleep." 

" Did I faint? " 

" Yes." 

"Did you?" His thinking-apparatus was 
hard to control, tangled in the fringe of menta- 
tion. " If I ever get back to Sperman's," said 
Moma plaintively, " 1 11 stay there, on the little 
old thirty a week." 

" Luck to you ! " he muttered. 

" Don't say that again," she objected. 

She sat up and studied the singular personality 
of their ferryman, then turned her head, to look 
out across the river expanse, but came back to 
Con's face, shuddering. 

" Where 's the town, anyway? " 

" I suppose it 's oflf there beyond that light." 

" They called that the Road of the Willows," 
she mused. " Weeping Willows, don^t you 'mag- 
ine?" 

" Nobody mourning for us," he said. 

They did not realize their need for talk, but 
some deep, unthinking sagacity of the human 
heart kept them going. It sustained them dur- 
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ing that most tedious passage. The uncertainty 
of direction was like a dream-curse. 

*^ I was greedy," she confessed to him, quietly. 
** I have the trunks — Tien-tsin — a couple thou- 
sand in clothes and trinkets in 'em. But I had 
to have that wallet. Mind you, I felt the weight 
of it, when I probed in there to get the baggage- 
checks. I did a faint for him. Old stuflf, was n't 
it? — but he came out strong — ice- water on my 
brow — all that — and I helped myself. I 
couldn't give up. Damn such an ambition! 
Don't you say so? Well, that was n't your first 
scrap. You went into those butchers like a 
hound. They must have dressed in black. At 
first I thought we had 'em. But there was that 
ax, and the light went out, and my two boys faded 
away. I paid 'em well, too, and they looked 
husky enough." 

She sighed in little cadences of fatigue. Con 
cleared his throat to say, ^^ That 's a mean bit of 
damage across your shoulder." 

" It hurts," she said. 

Presently she asked, " What hit you? " 

" A touch in the ribs. It can't be much." 

"Where do you suppose we are?" she asked, 
anxiously, peering out into the fog. " Do you 
think we are going toward the Tourist House? " 

Her last words were a touchstone for the im- 
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possible ferryman. Instantly he began to chor- 
tle words from a lipless mouthy and Leyington 
noted for the first time that he was a leper. He 
was repeating ^^ Tourist House " after his own 
manner, yet it was unmistakable. That one 
phrase he had in English. Con made frantic sig- 
nals of assent and confirmation. Whereupon the 
boatman did things with the black pole, brought 
his craft around, and began wriggling back the 
way they had come. The Tourist House lay in 
this opposite direction. 

It was two in the morning when the night clerk 
at the hotel let fall his feet from the desk and hid 
away his beer, at the arrival of two persons, a 
tall young man whose body stooped heavily as he 
walked, with a disheveled girl on his arm. Mr. 
and Mrs. Levington were hatless. Con had no 
coat. His shirt was horrible with blood, his face 
smeared with clay. Moma seemed very ill. The 
clerk came out from behind the counter, and sup- 
ported her. 

"We have been robbed," she told him, with 
natural presence of mind. " Call a doctor.*^ 

The clerk swore amazedly to himself. At the 
door of Boom E he left them and ran for a phy- 
sician. Con gave Moma a glass of water. 

" I 'm all right," she said. " It 's you — *^ 

" Never mind me," he said. 
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He steadied himself before the wash-stand and 
forgot all save the needs of the moment. Strip- 
ping off his shirt, with a novel sense of fright at 
seeing his own blood, he bathed his face, neck, 
and body. The wonnd in his left side was hot 
and stiff — a cut as narrow as a small knife, not 
fatally deep. However, it seemed to shatter his 
entire nervons system. He felt bnlky, strangely 
tired. Now it began to bleed afresh as he passed 
the cooling towel over it. He was combing his 
hair when the doctor arrived. 

Moma did the talking. 

"Biver mffians," concluded the physician. 
^' I know all about them.'' 

'* Do you? " said Moma innocently, with a shy 
light in her eyes. 

It was daylight when Levington slept. He 
had Boom A, his alleged wife safely bestowed in 
Boom E. It was still daylight when he wakened. 
There was no possible joy in life. Con's mouth 
was metallic with fever. Shadowed images from 
the night before drove a shudder across his 
nerves. Out of this, somehow, the matter of the 
plain envelop came to mind — those instructions 
which would bind him if he read. It was as if 
the thought of this had wakened him. 

The Chinese had torn the covering, but the 
contents had not been what he wanted. Why, 
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then^ had March made so much of the matter? 
Con wanted to reopen the envelop here and now. 
He could not say why thoughts of the letter pos- 
sessed himy and he felt rather ashamed of himself 
in a general way. The events of last night were 
too near for perspective^ like a great sorrow that 
blots itself out until after many days. Somehow, 
too, the feeling was like the past — waking up 
after a marathon with Bacchus. 

The closed document haunted him. He 
thought of burning it, unread, and then turning 
himself loose, to drift. Morna was a lovely 
drifter. An old boyhood depression was weigh- 
ing him down, reaching him now through mere 
physical weakness and sense of failure. He felt 
in a low moment that March should have told 
him everything frankly at the start. C!on 
wanted to get away, somewhere — free, forgot- 
ten, lost. He saw himself slinking into far dim 
harbors, an outcast. He was not aware how 
elaborate and unreal his loneliness was, or that 
it came from his wound. 

The hum of the Chinese city entered at the win- 
dow, like secret invitation. A sudden shot of 
pain below the ribs added to his hallucination, 
and he fancied that his wound would heal better 
if he went away — somewhere. The lands to the 
south called him, as always, and the murky seas. 
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Moma broke in gently. He had not heard her 
at the door. 

'^ You should n't be awake so soon/' she told 
hini. 

" What about yourself? *' he returned. " How 
do you feel this morning? " 

"It's five in the afternoon," she answered. 
" I 'm all right, if you don't mind this aura of 
liniment. How do you feel? " 

" Good as new," said Con. " What about our 
old friend? " 

" I guess he 's gone," she replied dismally. It 
meant, she had lost the trunks, given up the 
chase. Her adventure had swung high. She 
had touched Chinese gold. But the fall had been 
swift and dark. 

" Take a sermon from your Slow-and-Honest," 
said Levington, smiling, ^^and step aboard the 
first thing that floats for the States. I was 
afraid you 'd get lost over here." 

"You were wonderful; you made it all so 
easy, till they arrived at our Willow Street bun- 
galow with that ax." Yet her tone was imper- 
sonal, detached, as if the immediate past had very 
little connection with her idea of the future, and 
she was smiling faintly as she added : " I 'm 
going to stay here, of course, and take care of 
you." 
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^^Ohy no!" he said hastily. ^^You make me 
wish I needed it, but I don't, really. Thanks, 
no. You hurry back to a regular country." 

Forcibly it occurred to him now that she had 
meant to make everything easy for him, register- 
ing at the desk as she had, laying plans around 
him. He had not seen this before, and it sharp- 
ened his feeling that he was very unjust to her. 

" No," said Morna. " I 'm in no hurry to go 
back." 

There was a thoughtful moment between them. 
She was shaking her sleek yellow head. ^^ I had 
intended to go back to Tien-tsin, to claim the 
trunks. Thought I could outface that old man- 
darin. I know what's in 'em better than he, 
and I hold the checks; also, the baggage-agent 
there is a white man. But I don't know — some- 
thing 's wrong with me. My nerve is all wet up. 
I guess I 'm jinxed." 

^^Not that," he said. ^'Just the different 
methods over here. China's been at the game 
such a great while." 

** Ah ! Anyway," she said, brightening, " I 'U 
be a regular nurse for you." 

^^ I wish I could permit it," he said, going un- 
der a wave of helplessness so cold that it caused 
her to look at him sharply, but she could not com- 
prehend, and there followed another silence. 
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Con lifted himself upon his elbow, and pushed 
back the quilt. ^^ I 'm getting up." 

"Please don't!" 

" Certainly. I 'm not an invalid." 

A familiar suspicion showed in her eyes. " All 
right/' she said, arising and going to the door. 
" Well, call me, if there 's anything — " 

'^ Moma ! " he cried. 

She turned sharply, and there was a deepening 
of her fears. She was pale. Each was aware of 
things unsaid. Levington's manner was shaken. 
Her Yoice was low and sullen : 

"Goon. Say it." 

"It isn't fair," he stammered. "I'm not 
worth your trouble." 

"Sure. I know. 'Sooner or later' — and 
this is it I almost forgot." 

" Moma, don't ! What can I say ? " 

She was turning toward the door again. " Oh, 
it 's all right," she murmured. " You 're a man." 

Just a low trickle of laughter came back to 
him, and she was gone, the door closed. 

Con was stunned by what he had done. He 
was all tangle, pain, confusion. The inner 
thing that was himself refused to let this fog 
close over him. 

He arose, rang for brandy, and when it came 
was liberal to himself. He would not think. 
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dared not. The bandage held tightly under his 
ribs^ and made breathing a rigor. Ue dressed. 
Downstairs, in the barber's chair, he permitted 
himself to be shayed and anointed. In the mir- 
ror he glanced once at his own face — the eyes 
too bright, cheek-bones i)ointing, brow smooth 
as chalk. He held against the tempest in his 
heart. They bowed him out of the shop like a 
prince. 

At the desk he purchased Moma's ticket to 
America, and sent it by a boy to her room. The 
remainder of his credit checks he cashed into 
gold. It was a constant effort to hold himself 
erect. He took more brandy, and something like 
the tides of life were released and set in motion. 
He trod across the lobby for the last time when 
his sedan was called. 

The order was to the western gate of the city, 
and haste. His runners started, and Levington 
sank back, very numb and sick. In his mind one 
word was gleaming like an instrument of tor- 
ture, Shan-sung. And his instructions re- 
mained unread in the black bag. 

Near the western gate were a caravansary and 
many travel-stores. Small houses were pressed 
together like driftwood against a river bridge. 
They ran up on top of one another, or slid down 
in an aspect of perennial ruin. It was dark. la 
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the torch-light of the alleyways many humans 
moved in and out They were chilled, and had 
no curiosity. Every roof sheltered half a shop 
and half a nursery. Business hours were with- 
out termination. 

Among the red shadows, one might purchase a 
hundred horses or a pocketful of chestnuts, silks 
from the South or figured linen from the North, 
wine in stone flasks, grain in leather bags, salt, 
hay, camels, drivers themselves. Con sought out 
a native merchant who spoke English. His pur- 
chases w^ere swift and simple after that. 

In the swarm of traders and idlers he forgot 
himself, turned his back upon everything except 
his mission. He knew nothing of camels, but he 
felt them over carefully by torch-light to discover 
any sores or cracked pads. The English-speak- 
ing merchant, a well-fed Chinese, watched him 
soberly, and later, with feeble protest, accepted a 
certain reward for his advice. 

Near nine in the evening, with a cold wind 
pressing in, all was ready, and Levington's private 
caravan moved forth from the city, passing under 
the ancient bricks of the Western Arch. Per- 
haps it was imagination only, but the air felt 
different outside the walls; as though the sky 
had receded to its normal distance from earth, 
leaving much clear air and breeze in between. 
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The reason was more truly that the fog had gone. 
Winter was down in earnest. 

It was late the next day when they reached the 
inner line of the Great Wall, where arrangements 
were made to join a merchant caravan on its 
westward journey. Con's was the sixth outfit in 
line. The head driver of one party had half a 
dozen English words^ which it pleased him to ad- 
dress to Levington. The young white man gave 
another half-dozen to this friend^ at the same 
time gaining a valuable dozen of his own, travel- 
phrases that could mean the difference between 
food and starvation. 

This small village on legs followed the icy river 
road, and at Kalgan passed the outer Great Wall. 
Levington, swathed in padded robes of leather, 
viewed the old marvel with mixed feelings. He 
was awed by it, and he hated it, this patchwork 
sprawl of stones, raised to withstand the Tartar 
hordes, but only lifting a long shadow across the 
minds of its builders. 

For a number of days they skirted the masonry 
beyond the King Lakes, now crusted with brown 
ice. Beside the road, in the crackling marsh, one 
trader in firearms lost his fortune when his cam- 
els shied. All his cartridges were spilled and 
soaked, and his long-barreled rifles rusted. He 
diminished the caravan, turning back eastward. 
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The others pushed on through the stinging cold. 
Con was somehow relieved when the trail led 
away from the sight of that dragon barrier^ the 
WaU. 

His student of English, a dry and brown Ealka 
driver, rode every day beside him, and Levington 
received assurance that Shan-sung was some- 
where ahead, but so far ofF the trail that none 
but a madman would wish to reach it It had 
never been a point on the trade routes. 

The sore spot below his ribs was not healing, 
and he deliberately turned his thoughts away 
from it, day by day. The caravan did not know 
of the hurt 

Snow blew down, darkening the air, and lining 
the camels' eyes with shining drops. The foolish 
lips of the beasts were pearled with ice. Every 
length of stay-leather creaked with cold. Up 
ahead, the caravan seemed always moving o£F 
into the invisible. The fields were white. Vil- 
lages huddled under thin lines of smoke, but in 
certain districts the swirling snow hid every 
curved roof, and all the mud was turned to stone. 

Coarse food, winter air, and the long hours of 
camel-swaying had darkened Con's cheeks. His 
mittened hands helped with the wood-gathering 
at camp-time, or chopped the ice for tea-water, 
but the men of the caravan regarded him as a 
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stranger^ if they noticed him at all. Friendli- 
ness was winter-bound. The Kalka partner 
alone made speech. Levington kept his feelings 
to himself, and set his teeth. He was lean as a 
Tartar, and was constantly on the verge of a 
fever. He had forgotten Moma. 

Snow rose to the camels' knees, and then, in the 
third week of travel, thawed generally over North 
China. The going was slow and monotonous. 
Here was said to be grazing country, but obvi- 
ously the herdsmen had never prospered with 
their skinny flocks. At Sin-chen, through a wel- 
ter of stained snow, the rear of the caravan, three 
parties, turned southward, heavy with rice and 
salt that grew more precious at each day's end. 
They were carrying on to the province of Origu, 
seat of wretchedness. Now at Sin-chen another 
party was waiting for the only remaining group 
with Con to join them. These two outfits, with 
that of the white man, continued over a northerly 
road, and the mud was a drag at every camers 
foot. 

** You take saints? " finally inquired the Kalka. 

He wanted to know whether or not Levington 
was a Christian missionary to far Shan-sung. 

" No." Con shook his head. 

Half an hour later, the Kalka resumed : ^^ You 
sell — no?" 
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^^ Nothing to sell/' answered the white man. 

Here their talk ended for that day. 

Late in February the wind changed^ and the 
snows were ended. The mud dried and lifted in 
dust. Con realized that to-morrow morning his 
companions the two outfits of gun-traders would 
go on northward^ to find their customers in those 
choking hills, but that he would not be with 
them. The Kalka warned him a last time, being 
now quite fiuent with " No good.'' 

At daylight it became clear that both outfits 
considered him a fool. With his one servant, 
Con remained behind, and not an arm was raised 
in farewell, not a face turned toward the white 
madman. When their dust had blown away in 
the west wind, and their little line was reduced 
by distance to a mere crawling thing along the 
edge of hills, Levington turned, to find his driver 
weeping. 

" Did you want to go along? " 

The servant moaned, and hid his face. 

Cold dry weather made it appear that the 
clouds of heaven avoided this part of the world. 
The sky was always pale. Levington gambled on 
his final instructions. Twenty times his fingers 
stole into the bag to touch the torn edges of his 
packet, and withdrew again. Andrew March 
had trusted him. The wound was an hourly in- 
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convenience, frequently a bitter pain, but Con ar- 
gued with his lesser self that this was not 
March's fault. He had five pack-animals, and 
two saddled. There was grain to last until Kor- 
iku, which was a village in these yellow hills, a 
trading-point of olden days. Somewhere, at a 
distance beyond Eoriku, westward and to the 
north, lay Shan-sung. 

It was necessary to be crisp to his dufflemaster. 
This Celestial son of fifty had never dreamed that 
the world continued so far west. He was awed 
at the rock underfoot, and the sand that swooped 
skyward, noting with ingrown fear how the soil 
thinned and turned to yellow chalk as the hours 
passed. It was the beginning of the Sand Des- 
ert, unhallowed Sha Mo. 

They came to a thin, fast river, and followed 
its banks, to find a solid fording. Unwittingly 
they reached the end of the stream, for it pitched 
downward into the earth, swallowed up dry with 
metallic gurgling. The rock was cold every- 
where around. Con stood at the base of these 
rushing waters, watching them plunge into the 
pit at his feet, and a sudden emotion flitted over 
him. It was fear — abrupt, lightly touching. 
He strove to think of sane and ordinary things, 
laughed it away, while his driver crept back to 
the beasts. But he was afraid. 
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In Koriku were two fresh dromedaries^ which 
Levington purchased, along with provision for 
man and beast, and a carbine for better luck. 
He was impatient to reach Shan-sung. He was 
not sure how long he could hold out, for the con- 
dition of his wound kept him from gaining 
strength. It was a slight matter, he told him- 
self, compared to the possibility that Chee Ming 
had ridden into Shan-sung ahead of him, and 
I)a8sed on. He felt a grave necessity for an in- 
terview with that Chinese, if only for a moment. 
There would need to be a quicker hand than his 
own, if Chee Ming were to go on without him. 

A land that flattened into emptiness, dun and 
gray, with vacant sky, permitted the settlement 
named Shan-sung to exist upon its dry bosom. 
In a past age an independent state, it was now a 
lordless and unwalled hundred of human beings, 
whose emaciated progeny moved solemnly in play 
with the starving dogs. Days were hot, and 
nights cold, and the air a sucking invisible thing 
that blotted the moisture from one's bones. Lev- 
ington was stiff. His camels straggled in from 
their own particular direction, since there was no 
street or path by which to enter the "state.'' 
Many houses had long ago crumbled dbwn into 
so much gray rubbish, but there was a score of 
huts made habitable by mud-patches and reeds 
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from the water-hole, which was a spring of sul- 
phitic ooze in the center of the village. 

Dust had wiped out every color. Sand flew 
in the air, but the wind was steady and silent, 
The seven women who emerged from their dwell- 
ings to look upon Levington, were wasted of body 
and blank of face. It was distressing to re- 
member that once, about eighteen years ago, An- 
drew March had traveled into this border-land 
with his Eithna, and that in some such unholy 
quarters off to the southwest her child had been 
bom. These Mongoloid youngsters did not seem 
human. They stared at him without uttering a 
sound, and flung mud. Con felt no triumph in 
his arrival. 

No traveler had passed this way for sixteen 
moons. Levington spent the afternoon in learn- 
ing this fag-end of information. The last had 
gone the other way, eastward, probably Chee 
Ming on his way to America, but by no possible 
combination of sound and sign could Con make 
sure of this. 

Eagerly, now, he opened the envelop given him 
in the March house. He never knew how much 
pure fiber he had gained by his difficult honesty 
in this matter. The document was : 

You have passed all the places in which the 
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truth might have burdened you, and, as the prime 
uncertainties are just ahead, you will hum this 
as soon as you have read. 

You share a federal commission with me, and 
our country does not lightly choose her agents. 

Chee Ming brought large quantities of the drug 
koresh to San Francisco and sold it He is to be 
traced, and your findings reported, so that our 
chief can make arrangements to check this evil 
at its source. He can do very little until you 
have something definite to report, its actual 
starting-point, etc., and that means the starting- 
point of Chee Ming. Upon your success will 
rest the honor of ridding the world of a deep 
gray curse. I wish you Ood-speed. 

A.M. 

Leyington knew that his hands were trembling. 
He read this final instruction again and again, 
until every phrase was unforgetable. Much of 
his friend came to him from the page, the world- 
wide significance of his errand in this treacher- 
ous land. Con was humble before the trust of 
Great America. He burned to do well. The 
matter of koresh, the deep gray curse, was not 
at all clear to him. He had an uncomfortable 
suspicion that he knew the stuff. 

Afternoon was frightful with dust and sun- 
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glare. Night came cold, yet not in the nature of 
a relief. Con drank a bowl of brownish goat's 
milky and cracked like a chip between his teeth 
a native biscuit. He brushed the ashes from his 
lips, and found himself staring at nothing, while 
the meaning of his mission grew larger within 
him. Something had come at last to steady him. 
The under- world had always trusted him — some- 
thing not granted to many — but now he was 
honored by his government. Authority believed 
in him, tested him, and sent him to unravel a 
poisonous web. 

He recalled certain things he had told Andrew 
March, almost amounting to confessions. Now 
that he knew his friend to be a federal officer, he 
wondered what March must have thought of 
those recountings. It made Con smile. He was 
more keenly aware now of the many intimate 
ways in which the elder man had studied him 
before trying him in the present task. 

He planned to wait a week, if need be, in the 
hope that Chee Ming would come. He specu- 
lated that the Chinese had probably returned to 
Tien-tsin to regain his troublesome trunks, so ac- 
counting for delay in reaching Shan-sung. If 
the week passed and brought no traveler, Leving- 
ton meant to enter the Gobi without a map. 

This first night under a roof, his wound made 
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its claims felt. Con could not sleep, and it 
roused him to a kind of anger. He turned his 
fall attention upon the source of the bother, and 
did not hesitate on this occasion to waken his 
hostess. Following a prolonged stubbing about 
in the dark, she appeared from her portion of the 
hut, a rush-taper burning, amazement and dis- 
like in her iron face. From that hour until after 
dawn had slipped over the barrens, Con Leving- 
ton's wound was given attention, warmed, oiled, 
tenderly favored. 

" Make the next one hotter," he cried to the 
woman and her two sons, and although they gath- 
ered nothing from the English, they compre- 
hended the mastery of their white stranger, who 
commanded at any godless hour, and quickened 
their steps through the two rooms at his pleasure. 
By the hour of sunrise the village knew of this, 
and Con was thoroughly and courteously hated 
by all. But the wound was mending, and Lev- 
ington at last slept soundly. 

At noon he wakened and called for food. The 
luxury of remaining in camp was superlative. 
Having given orders that his servant should have 
the day to himself, he turned over and napped 
again. His ingrained health asserted itself, and . 
the clean mode of life for the recent weeks added 
its score of healing during this rest. For the re- 
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mainder of the day there were pleasant matters 
to think over, until he discovered that his " boy " 
had gone, taking the two fresh beasts. DoubtiLess 
with the aid of the villagers, the old servant had 
fled back eastward, away from the devils of the 
unknown. 

The fact that the village was against him did 
not depress Levington, as it must formerly have 
done. Now he had to sustain him the assurance 
of his own country that he had been chosen, that 
men of power trusted him. The second day he 
found himself quite generally ignored in the 
stony ghost of a city, although the old sphinx 
and her two sons continued to accept his silver 
for food and a roof. 

Late in the afternoon of the third day, when 
his patience was waning, a camel outfit appeared 
to eastward. It could not be his prodigal driver. 
Con went forth to show himself. He was done 
with subterfuge, and the village offered no con- 
cealment, had he wished to hide. There were 
half a dozen men in the approaching party, or, 
on a closer look, two men and their servants, all 
bobbing nearer on camels. 

Chee Ming was heading the outfit. He sat un- 
der a fiapping sunshade. His dry face was un- 
changed, although his soul became a curse 
against the western youth who had persisted. 
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He hated the steadiness of Levington's eyes and 
the half -smile, remembering the brutality of his 
muscular equipment, but most of all he longed to 
blight the power and penetration of Con's brain. 
Yet, so far as the countenance indicated, when 
he regarded his white enemy below him, Chee 
Ming might have been in the act of serving coffee 
at Cecil Wedger's elbow, instead of riding a 
shaggy beast in these outlands of Mongolia. 

But the master of the other outfit was a white 
man. Beneath a sloping Chinese straw hat, the 
face was gray and strong and touched with sad- 
ness. Con answered the greeting of Andrew 
March. 



CHAPTER X 

ON THB BIGHT FOOT 

IT was impossible to guess what Chee Ming 
thought. If he had been holding any sus- 
picion against the white man who had ridden 
with him from the Yang-gun Gate, it was now in- 
sured by March's hand-clasp with Levington. 

" I 've been waiting for our friend Ming, but I 
hardly expected to see you," said Con. 

" So I should judge," replied March, smiling. 
" But why waiting? " 

" He was on the ship coming over," said Con. 
" He put me under with a blow-needle, and got 
my map. I beat him this far by two days, just 
to have a talk with him about it." 

" Ah, yes," said March. And Con did not tell 
his story in full. 

^^ Or I figured I might ride on with him," added 
Levington. 

" That was all right. But you will not need 
the map, and we can allow him to go his way 
alone. I did not expect to pick you up so soon." 
There was a shadow over Levington, and the 
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elder man felt it quickly. He hastened to add : 
" Nothing wrong, boy. Only I could not tell you 
that I should be just a few days behind you all 
the way. It was planned. It would be just 
plain murder to send one man alone, out into — 
that. But we wanted you to think you were go- 
ing alone. You *re all right I wanted you to 
lead out, to draw all the attention. Oh, I guess 
you Ve learned by now that your travels are not 
so private as you 'd like, perhaps.'^ 

Con was relieved. He smiled and offered his 
hand again. ^^ I never had a real job before. I 
like it. Thanks." 

The old pride came into Andrew March's eyes. 
But he merely said, in the businesslike tone of a 
United States investigator, '^You're making 
good." 

It appeared that March had arrived in Peking 
about fourteen hours after Levington's departure 
by the Western Gate. Con asked : " How did 
you find Chee Ming? " 

^^ I saw him in Tien-tsin, at the baggage rooms. 
I am sure he did not notice me, for I believe he 
never had a glimpse of me in America when I 
was shadowing him, but it 's never wise to be too 
sure of anything about a Chinese. I kept out 
of his sight until we had come as far as the Yang- 
gun Gate, and there met him openly, like a 
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stranger. It was natural to talk, after finding 
that he knew English. He told me he was a 
wool-merchant 

" I never gave jou the details, but my acquaint- 
ance with Chee Ming really began one evening in 
Dory Street, several weeks before I met you in 
Cincinnati. You know the Dory Street district 
in San Francisco. I had found that it was the 
distributing-point for koresh. I managed to con- 
nect with Chee Ming the night he received his 
money for all he had brought in, fresh from some- 
where." 

" I am honored by your confidence,'' said the 
younger man. "At one time my father and I 
lived on Dory Street." 

" Then you know koresh/^ 

" I can't say that I do. I was very young 
then." 

" There are twelve thousand recorded users of 
it in the United States, and that is but a fraction 
of those who enter secretly the bliss and the 
agony of it." 

Con felt again the importance of his mission. 
But he occupied his hands in attending to the 
smaller personal luggage of his friend. 

" I 've been staying in that. Will you come 
in?" 

He indicated a hut, and the sight of the low 
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misshapen structure seemed to bring back to 
him the taste and smell of that tan-colored goat's 
milk which they had given him there^ in their 
mistaken idea of nourishment. And now she of 
the iron face had another guest. 

Chee Ming and his servants spread their camp 
just beyond the group of kennels, and there was 
no further communication between him and the 
white men. 

March made a desert veteran's final prepara- 
tions for a journey of many weeks. He included 
with the usual stores several hunches of dried 
meat, hard as bone; also leather sacks to go 
over the head when the hail of gravel in the wind 
should cut too keenly across their faces. At 
present he filled these bags with cheese. His 
weapons were of the finest, and this seemed odd 
to Levington, who knew his mild ways. Andrew 
March seemed changed, older, more stem, in 
these preparations. The dart that had drugged 
Levington on shipboard seemed also to have 
struck an unhealed spot in March's soul. This 
border-land held bitter memories. His eyes had 
narrowed, as though he felt from a distance the 
biting dust. He resisted the emotions that 
preyed upon him, and the only sign was an eager- 
ness to be near Levington, to have Con talk to 
him. The old magnetism by which he held the 
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V 

younger man was unconsciously renewed, a vital 
current of more than friendship. 

Next morning the two servants of Chee Ming 
were seen to ride eastward upon a single camel, 
taking leave of a master who needed them no 
further. At noon the Chinese, with pack-beasts 
in tow, set forth alone into the west. 

^^ He wants us to follow him," said March, 
"and if we did, all the maps in the world 
would n't help. Time enough for us this even- 
ing." 

So when the western sky was spattered with 
flame, and long violet shadows stretched out 
upon the sands, Commissioner March and Com- 
missioner Con Levington laid their course ac- 
<:ording to map, and proceeded into the sunset 
The camels had taken their last long gurgle at 
the water-hole in the village, trampling the 
rushes, and all was well. 

The two drivers muttered, or held silence, with 
none of the usual talk. The broken city fell into 
the distance behind them, and the shadow of the 
camels extended out through the dust. The pur- 
ple shafts were melting into twilight, and the Sha 
Mo became an infinite number of sandy knobs, 
still bright, seeming to rise up from the desert 
floor. 

Levington heard the story of the subtle drug. 
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how it fired and gripped and soothed its devotees, 
unlike opium or hashish or betel, and more diffi- 
cult to trace than heroin of the " snow-birds." 
Science had not thus far defined koresh. The 
trade often handled it unwittingly. Its effect 
was in part a drowsy joy, a pleasantly complete 
madness, a lasting devastation and curse. It 
was in form a bluish oil, to be rubbed on the eye- 
lids and sensitive tissue. It rotted the veins and 
the heart. 

When the night was well advanced, near eleven 
by a white man's reckoning, they went into camp, 
and the drivers were still sullen. 

" Will they get used to it? '* asked Con. 

March shook his head, and at dawn, before 
camp was broken, roused himself from a light 
sleep to find the drivers in secret activity. It 
rather looked as if they were trying to get away 
with the camels. A gun cracked, and March 
turned sharply to see Con sitting up from his 
blanket, his carbine smoking. He, too, had been 
watching the preparations. He had shot in the 
air, but both the yellow men fell face downward 
upon the sand. March went to them at once, 
paid them well in gold, gave them two big draws 
at the water-bags, and started them off together, 
eastward. Shan-sung was within walking-dis- 
tance. 
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" I should have known better," he said. 

Thej did not see the old Chinese, who would 
no doubt make a wide detour before touching the 
real trail. The country, although perfectly open 
and without trees, was irregular. From the hil- 
locks of naked earth one could see for leagues in 
the four directions, but no Chee Ming. 

They paced the camels through the morning, 
halted for a long noon, and continued into the . 
evening. At sundown of this second day out the 
wind rose, with its menacing rattle of sand, but 
it died before dark. 

At dawn they started again. The desert was 
less hilly, but great rocks emerged from the sand, 
and here were glittering lizards in the morning 
light, still asleep. The heavens were glassy. A 
wind held from the northwest, and the nostrils 
of the beasts were stung to bleeding by the sand. 
Grit had sifted into Con's clothing, next his skin, 
and riding was a hardship. Dust grated in his 
teeth. 

March learned of the wound in Con's side. He 
sternly demanded why he had not been told at 
once, and was gravely concerned. He stretched 
Levington upon the ground, fingered the hurt, 
and re-bound it carefully. Then he learned the 
full story, by cross-examination — Stubby Tag- 
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gart, Moma, brandy, Ensurta Queen, Tourist 
House, and the Road of the Willows. 

'^ Your one mistake was in failing to tell me 
of your wound at once."- 

"That wouldn't have helped us any. It 
did n't go deep," replied Levington. " And — I 
was ashamed of myself." 

" You are too young for that." 

« I ^m all fixed up now." 

It was true that the natural health of the 
young man, acquired in the fields about Dowa- 
giae, at the base of Shasta, and out upon the Pa- 
cific, together with extraordinary indifference 
concerning the stab, had brought him through. 
But long desert days permitted no inordination, 
no middle ground between health and death. 

That night Andrew March lit the watch-fire 
and it was Con's time for sleep. Their world was 
empty, soundless, infinite, unknown. March 
did not call Levington at two in the morning, as 
agreed, but permitted his young friend to sleep 
until dawn. None could have known the rever- 
ies of this unusual man in the midnight hours — 
thoughts as remote as the stars, and as hard to 
gage. He had loved life, and the sweets of it had 
been taken from him long ago. It had been diffi- 
cult for him to pass through Peking, city of his 
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birth and earliest influence. The quest that had 
drawn his father Stephen as a boy^ across the 
American plains, onward across the Pacific, and 
yet onward to China, Peking, and the dread Sha 
Mo, was wrought into the very texture of the 
mind and soul of the son, Andrew. The yearn- 
ing of his mother was woven there, also, as she 
had hoped, loved, prayed, resented, and finally 
mourned for Stephen until he returned, late by 
two years. This Gobi DeserlT mastered him. 
The heart of China would not let him go. He 
could never live down the terrors that Peking 
had stamped upon him in infancy. Now he 
looked long at Con, sleeping beside the fire, re- 
laxed, graceful, breathing steadily, something 
boyish and pure about him. Andrew March's 
eyes shut against sudden tears. He arose si- 
lently and walked out, away from the camels, so 
far that the fire was only a red spark to him. 

The night spaces whispered in vague conspir- 
acy. At daybreak the whole world was w^ithout 
color, only dead gray hills and gullies, rocks and 
shadows and vacant air. Levington wakened, 
glanced up at Andrew, who was making the 
morning tea; and it seemed as if the air were 
powdered with the delicate rooty aroma that Con 
associated with John Levington and all manner 
of evil fate. Then he realized that the faint 
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spice of it was clinging about March. It re- 
minded him also of the hotel clerk. He said 
nothing, but it was a black moment for him. 

They studied their map, and held a field com- 
pass beside it. Their difficulty was to hold a 
direction, by reason of the twisted formation of 
desert surfaces. Each crooked line of rise or dip 
misled the eye, and the camels persisted in stay- 
ing low, preferring to pass around a hill rather 
than take the safe straight line across it. March 
was watchful, usually silent. Con's wound 
burned and itched, for it was cleanly knit and 
healing. For their third camp they halted in a 
little valley wedge, out of the gale. All night the 
sand sifted in upon them, like gray snow, but this 
was preferable to facing the whip of it on the 
levels above. 

The fourth day they saw a different formation 
of rock. Closer, it showed to be the collapse of a 
city, yet one in no wise related to the villages 
they had left so far behind, for these buildings 
had once been of solid gray rock. Strangely, 
through a crack in the middle of a slab came the 
greenish-yellow line of a fiame. It was gas from 
the depths of the world, and it burned slowly, 
waving like a transparent plume in the sheltered 
place. Of all that city of long ago, this eternal 
flame remained. 
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The walls had been shaken down with terrible 
age; every block of stone was rounded smoothly 
by the blowing sand. The original level of the 
city had been much below the present. Leving- 
ton shivered. He felt around him the faded life 
of another time^ lingering human shadows tied to 
the stones. March moved solemnly over the tum- 
bled pile, pausing before the languid green fire 
issuing from the rock. In the emptiness over- 
head they saw a bird, high up and black, sailing 
steadily, watching these two white intruders 
upon his dominion, seeming to wait with perfect 
patience until they should perish, and leave to 
him once more the crumbling, forgotten empire. 

Now the black bag contained a saving grace 
— the razor, a holy instrument, keen with de- 
cency. Con rubbed a bit of fat over his jaws, and 
scraped with unction. Water was too precious 
to waste in lather. The oil was tolerable and 
cleansing. His cheeks were taut, the line of chin 
and jaw vividly marked. The Sha Mo did not 
brutalize him, but cleared his nerves in a curious 
way. Sometimes his thoughts seemed about to 
surprise the ending of the story that Bill the cook 
had not finished that night in Elopura harbor. 
Sometimes he talked to March of the mother he 
had never known. Yearning came to the sur- 
face, eagerness for far trails and nameless desti- 
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nation. Distance was to him like the thought of 
home to other men. The horizon, shrouded afar, 
drew him on. 

In this rhythm of desert travel, his body did 
not wear down any further but went into a state 
resembling that of the prairie wolf, who goes on 
and on without change. 

The silver-haired friend sometimes hummed to 
himself, ending with a shudder; or stared into 
the living ethers of twilight until his eyes would 
glow like sunset fire. 

" It seems to me,'' said Con, " that we are al- 
ways near some one, some other traveler, not 
Chee Ming. I don*t know how to explain it. 
Other travelers — other kinds of travelers." 

" Where are they going? '' asked March. 

" Are you laughing at me? " 

*' Judge for yourself,*' replied the elder man, 
and his manner conveyed no pleasantry. 

" Well, what do you hear, when the wind goes 
past? *' pursued Levington. 

" Oh, the dust, I suppose, grating." 

** Do yon ever hear the rumble of wheels? " 

" I 'm not saying." v 

Their path touched another, smaller ruin, more 
deeply sunken. One of the great blocks of stone 
remained on top, unbroken. This ancient city 
had been builded upon a river, for the course of it 
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was still outlined between erosions. A gray 
skull, retaining all its teeth^ was perched upon a 
point of rocky and the dusty sockets stared for- 
ever eastward. Andrew March regarded it 
thoughtfully. 

^' This Mongol was a good boy, but he 'b a mod- 
em compared to the rest of this." 

" I said we were n't always alone." 

Only a few stones were here in yiew, and a 
river-bed long dry; yet Con peered about un- 
certainly. Old violence lurked in the sun- 
shine. 

The sand was changing in tint as they rode 
westward, and to the north, showing patches of 
rust color. Small cliffs raised above the shal- 
lows, their strata bronze and a flaky blue. 

Through long days they traced out the route 
indicated upon the map. The moon diminished 
and darkened again, and still they were able to 
cross off the angles of the parchment only a bit 
at a time. 

On certain evenings the northern horizon 
seemed to shift and crawl. Far-flying shapes 
peopled the hills on the world's rim. Smaller 
presences, too, darted away from the watch-fire, 
like shadowy butterflies. Con never quite saw 
these things. They always moved just out of 
range of vision, and he could never turn sharply 
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enough. They were like the nimble hands of old 
Chinese Bill. 

" Why are you staring at me? '' he asked of 
March. 

" What do you see? '' countered the other. 

" Nothing," said Con. 

*^ That 's what I thought/' laughed March. 

But his laughter was empty, and it seemed 
oddly to be caught up by the breathing of the 
camels, and then tossed out overhead. 

^' I suppose that rushing cloud off there is the 
dust," said Leyington after a while. 

" No doubt," replied March, " but I don't see 
it." 

In the fifth week they found water, a little 
greasy marsh. Thus far there had not been one 
glimpse of Chee Ming, and there were no signs 
here. 

Eight more days westward, sometimes to the 
north, and they reached a spring of clear water. 
The beasts cried and sucked and trembled. 
Other camels had been here before them, re- 
cently ; their marks were in the mud. If the map 
had been gaged properly, Con perceived that they 
were nearing the end. 

A starving wolf sidled in toward the water- 
hole. He had never learned fear. He stalked 
the led camels and lazily found his position to 
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leapy when they shot him. The camels were in a 
frenzy. 

Beyond, there were no more ruins above the 
surface. The sky belonged to another world. 
These plains and ridges of red sand were the 
husks of the planet. Levington's eyes ached with 
the distances in the glare of day sun. Two of the 
camels were killed, to provide sustenance for the 
others, and the two men shared with the beasts. 

Now the high winds came in a bruising torrent, 
as if the elements had turned enemy, and this 
was their threat. The beasts gave up, and were 
driven into a roaring gully where the blast was 
broken somewhat. It whined and rushed over- 
head, and began to bury them with sand. 

In this choking confusion the capture came 
quickly — a brief affair in which the white men 
were too late with their guns. Riders were down 
upon them, an avalanche of ferocity. The storm 
had obscured their coming. On horses demoniac 
and primal they had sped down through the sand- 
storm as if it were an April rain. These were 
monster men with silvery eyes. Their beards 
were hanging mats of sand, their mouths caked 
with dust. Close-fitting leather helmets en- 
larged their heads. 

Leather thongs whipped out and circled Con's 
arms, and he was helpless. In a moment strong 
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hands were undressing the white men. The 
frightened camels were being driven away. The 
strangers worked in a nervous heat, chanting a 
song or prayer, their voices mingling with the 
savage wind. Everything was taken from the 
prisoners, and dagger points were sent ripping 
through their garments. 

March was shouting, pleading with rich offers, 
but he received no reply — only his ruined cloth- 
ing. Then the remainder of the party leaped 
and spurred their hairy beasts up the slope. The 
showering sand hid them again. Levington's 
face and shoulders were numb with the pelting of 
little stones. It was all finished in a moment. 

"Are you all right? " asked March. 

" Yes. They did n't leave anything." 

With extreme difficulty the two travelers 
stepped into and adjusted their rags. The map 
was gone, along with guns, gold, camels, provi- 
sion, water, and all sense of direction. Their 
eyes were red with pain. The wind blustered in 
dry fury, as if the riders might materialize out of 
it a second time. 

" They must have had us in view all day, per- 
haps yesterday, or they could not have found us 
in this weather," said March, hitching the re- 
mains of his trousers to a bit of shirt. 

"Those horses weren't real," said Con. 
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"And how did they get me all tied up with 
leather before I could draw? " 

They spoke with levity that was not felt, each 
hoping by his calmness to cheer the other. The 
actual situation was too plain. Levington 
added: 

" At least we seem to be in the right neighbor- 
hood." 

" We can wait here until we get straight by 
the stars/' said March. " I maintain that we 
did fairly well, to have come this far before they 
found us." 

" Yes." 

March pretended not to notice the trembling of 
his voice. Both were busy with new ways of as- 
sembling tattered garments. Then Con saw that 
his friend was smiling. 

" Boy," said March, " we may not find much 
to eat or drink, but we are not quite done for.** 

Levington nodded without comprehending, 
and his companion added: "We are not alto- 
gether lost." 

" How is that? " 

For answer, March balanced himself against 
Con's shoulder, and lifted up one foot, as if to 
look at a bruise, and dusted it carefully. A dup- 
licate of the map was clearly tattooed on the sole 
of his right foot. 



CHAPTER XI 

TRESPASS 

THIS shred of a chance^ half humorous, was 
deep-set in anger and loss. Sand was a 
rasp to their bodies, and the slashed clothing 
gave scant protection. Already, in imagination, 
Con was in need of a drink. The thought of 
brandy was a horror now, and the idea of clear, 
cool water like a knife in the throat. Andrew 
March sat down and studied the bottom of his 
foot. 

" How much do you think," Con inquired, " in 
miles? " 

"Oh, not so very far. If we only had one 
camel — ^^ 

"Yes — one with milk in her." 

"Don't talk like that!" said the elder man, 
sharply. 

The subject of drinkables was thus dismissed 
by the veteran, and Con bowed his head in ac- 
knowledgment. 

Late in the day the sand-storm passed, and the 
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air cleared. They went up along the vanes of 
sandy fresh drifted, out of the gully, to gaze at 
large upon their world — a prison as vast as the 
horizon circle. 

" The white race could wander in here and get 
lost/' said Andrew March. 

^^ Let 's not talk about getting lost, either/* 
said Levington. 

It was the elder man's turn to nod agreement. 

The country was fantastic in formation and 
color, reddish hills running in rows ahead, like 
the spine of a world monster showing through. 
At intervals were cuts, showing the deeper lay- 
ers of rocky blue and blood-color. Not so much 
as a dead twig anywhere, or a bird. The sky- 
line was notched with tilted rocks. Levington 
could not help wondering how soon he would 
wither and dry up, to bleach beside some color- 
ful boulder. 

Pain was gripping him. It was neither grief 
nor illness, but the current of life, deeper than 
many are called to feel. He met it silently, with 
a fortitude that perhaps his mother and father 
before him helped to integrate. Death had small 
part in this bitterness. It was a matter of life. 

^^ Help me to keep sane," he said to March. 

" That is mutual," said his friend. " But you 
are not in any danger. I watched you a long 
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while before choosing you for this task. You are 
not a materialist^ and only materialists go in- 
sane/' 

^' Yes, I suppose all the others are bom with a 
touch of some kind/' 

" So I 've heard," replied March. 

They walked through the sand. Sometimes 
their feet sank deep and threw them back- 
ward, but perhaps the next step would find 
smooth and solid rock. Progress was a rack of 
physical strain, and pitifully slow. The hills 
ahead, so hard to reach, were on a diagonal 
across their route. It startled Levington to find 
that this diagonal straightened out every hun- 
dred paces. This was simply the effect of the 
landscape upon their eyes. The hills were dis- 
tinctly misleading, having a tendency to deflect 
the course that should lie at an angle over them. 
Without strict attention to tjiieir own shadows, 
the two pedestrians must certainly have wan- 
dered off into sandy oblivion. The perennial 
hands of the ages had wrought cunningly to con- 
fuse. 

^^ Our path should lead across those big lumps 
to the southwest," said March. 

They suffered the illusion of growing smaller, 
since there was nothing anywhere to renew fa- 
miliar associations and comparisons. 
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Night drew down before they had made any 
noticeable progress. Thej rested upon the pink 
sandSy and Con had a pillow of proper shape^ 
restful to the eye in its imitation, although it 
was solid rock. A dull substitute for sleep 
claimed their bodies. Levington's dreams were 
wrecked by huge tumbling mountains that proved 
at the striking-moment to be riders, desert rob- 
bers with the fervor of a perverted religion in 
their ice-colored eyes. All through this w^retched 
slumber, the white men ached and burned from 
the lashing of the storm, nerve-torn by the 
thought of their capture and plight At day- 
break the wind began again. 

** Let 's go," said Con. 

" My understanding " — as March studied his 
tattooed foot, he made this pun — ^^ dictates 
plainly a continuance of that direction." 

Levington followed him over the unfriendly 
surfaces. An old wind, half asleep, hissed 
against rocks, and at moments burned their 
ankles. By the flying dust the sun was dimin- 
ished to a far red-hot griddle. Con could not 
look at his friend for the hurt it gave him. He 
knew that he must himself look as badly. It 
was not vanity that made him care, but a simple 
desire to remain human, and not become a thing 
of rags and beard and thirst 
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Toiling up the unequal slopes, to arrive at a 
new point of confusion, they would note that 
their shadows no longer fell true beside them, 
and March would sit down and study the map in 
its inconvenient location. Then they would go 
on. 

The crest of the first series of hills gave only 
a sharper wind, a broader vista of desolation. 
Levington was desperately weary. His step 
slouched, and the once powerful shoulders 
lurched sidewise. Lonely thoughts passed 
through his mind, like birds in a ruined hall. 
His eyes were puffed. There was Memphis, and 
that mystic high board fence at the end of the 
blind alley. There was Bill the yellow cook, 
twisting his hands together in such a quick, fas- 
cinating manner; or laughing with a voice like 
the cry of gulls ; or, again, intoning wonder-tales 
in a language beyond translation. A phantom 
Shasta stood at moments on the edge of the 
world. Then the unclean woman of Dowagiac 
appeared, with oily black hair straggling upon 
her neck, her body bulging with neglect — and 
suddenly Levington was choking. March gave 
him a hand. 

" Control yourself," whispered the elder man. 
^'It can be done. Same as walking straight 
when you 're drunk. I 've seen men in India go 
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for ten days without water, and fifty days with- 
out food. It can be done.-' 

" Thanks," muttered Con, hoarsely. " I '11 
try. Ten days, you say, without — water.'' 

" And they have n't as good reason as we." 

After a time Con turned again to March, and 
the twist on his face was meant for a smile: 
" Do you think it will be ten days this time? '^ 

They pressed down into the narrow valley. 
The next miniature range did not lie parallel 
either to their course or to its dry sister range. 
Complexity of lines and contours increased. 
The two sun-caught men could no longer rely 
upon their own shadows, for time was passing, 
and they could not determine how much to allow 
for the shifting of the planet. Con's heart 
pounded with fear. It seemed old earth herself 
was no longer tolerant. 

Much of the former Levington was broken 
down. All the cells of his body that had ever 
cried for brandy were now dead and gone. He 
had been burned down to the pure primitive 
thirst for water. No trifling attachments could 
remain here to nettle a man. Desire, once red 
and full as the storms of summer night, had 
faded out. Con had been seared and whipped to 
a plane of humanity bare and solid and basic — 
a relation of man to the earth and sun — where 
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the heats of sex are but a new zero. All the 
moist forces of Levington were turned inward to 
sustain life itself. 

" Is that that I hear thunder? " 

" Maybe the pulse in your own ears," answered 
March. 

They staggered up a third series of hills, which 
were spread fan-shape in the midst of the world. 
Looking back, they noted that the first range ap- 
peared to have turned partly about since they 
passed that way. The sun of afternoon showed 
in the wrong quarter of the sky. March sank to 
his knees and began to draw intersecting lines in 
the sand. To Con, as he sprawled near his 
friend, it was like forcing the solar system back 
into place. West and north were again estab- 
lished, almost against conviction. They dragged 
across the third range, but the instinctive flutter 
of hope in their hearts died quickly, when they 
saw they had miscalculated. Across a deeper 
valley was another monster bank of dust, another 
range. 

Abruptly Con stopped and pointed down the 
slope. Directly below them something was 
moving. 

Stones were rolling down the hill. It was not 
clear from what point they started. Perhaps a 
dragon had burrowed into the hill and was kick- 
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ing out the earth from his nest. Clods of red 
clay went flying down, below the two watchers. 
Levington peered, forgetting the awful sun. It 
was like recovery from blindness, to find some- 
thing in motion in the dead world. At length, 
from a hole in the hillside, a living creature ap- 
peared, resembling somewhat a man. 

Now others of the same species emerged and 
stood on a sandy ledge, half-way down the slope. 
They seemed like fat, misshapen children, tUn- 
legged, hunched of shoulder, with heads set close. 
Their caps were coils of their own hair. The 
arms of all were too long, and all were dwarfish. 
They had come out to take the air after their 
labors within the hill. The falling clay had 
stopped. More and yet more of these d^ni- 
humans came out into the sunlight, until the 
slope was darkly patched with their leathern 
bodies. 

" What are they? '' 

March shook his head. Levington noted the 
first sign of fear in the elder man, who remained 
silent. 

From that distance they determined that the 
creatures were naked above the waist, but that 
they wore short, dark skirts like those pictured 
upon the ancient walls of Assyria. Their canes 
or staves proved to be implements resembling 
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garden hoes. The faint sound of their eonyer- 
sation drifted up to the Americans. But this 
was drowned in the slow thunder of Con's tem- 
ples. 

" Cave men? " muttered Levington. 

*' Witches' children." 

"Aren't they solid? Have my eyes gone 
out? " 

March did not hear, for he simply whispered to 
himself, " What a world ! " 

A dromedary was coming across from the fur- 
ther hills. Leisurely it followed a slanting way 
up to the cluster of creatures around the pit. 
On the beast were strapped four baskets. Now 
many hands set about filling these with pebbles, 
or so it appeared. The camel-driver was another 
of the crooked dwarfs. When the baskets were 
full, he led the animal down by the same path, 
starting across the valley toward the opposite 
barrier of sand. 

The little men who had come out of the hill be- 
gan to disappear. Their bare bodies were like 
rough nuggets of copper. Levington's eyes 
twitched, and he brushed a hand across his face. 
He wanted to laugh and fling himself down hill. 
He would ask them for water. For an instant 
he hated Andrew March for being afraid, and an 
instant later realized that this feeling was merely 
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his own deep-stirring fear. He swallowed 
tMckly. A tear stood in one eye, making hu- 
morous the pain in his heart. 

^^ Did n't know I had it in me/' he said, grin- 
ning. 

March did not see the tear. He had grown 
pale beneath the grime. 

" Oh, God ! '' he mumbled, " this is n't what we 
came for ! '* 

" Suppose we 'd better not ask them for a 
drink," said Con. " We '11 go on and hunt for it, 
because it must grow natural somewhere around 
here. Shall we follow that dromedary? " 

The little men had gone in. Dust rose like 
smoke from the open shaft. The laden beast was 
etching his way across the valley. March had 
roused from his apathy. He looked at Con, who 
asked: 

"Can you make it — down hill?'' 

" Boy," said March steadily, " you *ve got a 
tungsten nervous system." 

Commanding their scant energies, the white 
men made a final play for life, and walked along 
the crest of the ridge, to keep the animal in view 
without exposing themselves. The afternoon 
was waning. The wind slackened. The valley 
beneath them was painted with soft purple 
shadow. The hunched little human and the 
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dromedary turned into a cleft in the great bank, 
and disappeared. 

'^ There must be something to drink where he 
is going/' said Con. 

^'YeSy because the dromedary is natural, at 
least" 

" You might wait here," continued Leyington, 
^ and I '11 run on to make sure." 

" We '11 go together," said March. 

They descended to the valley, and, crossing, 
entered the ravine. Con was light-headed now. 
He had no further thought of avoiding discovery, 
by no matter what enemy. Instinct began and 
ended in thirst, and even the idea of death meant 
a possible drink. This pervasive dryness was a 
question of the soul, a thirst far deeper than the 
body. Reckless intent shone in Levington's 
eyes. 

March looked at him sidewise, and Con heard 
only the latter fragments of his speech : 

" Cincinnati — you were going like this when 
I first saw you. I knew then how Washington 
needed you in the Gobi. God needs you — this 
is it — " 

** Cincinnati," said Con, uncertainly, "netted 
me the best friend in the world." He stumbled 
headlong in a returning wave of weakness, quite 
fhe opposite of a moment since. 
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Dust of the dromedary was rising not far 
ahead. It required a furious expense of wiQ 
power to gain upon it. Then, something like a 
loving hand touched their faces. This was a 
cool breeze from the far upper end of the ravine. 
The pathway was wide and well graded. In the 
sunlight colored strata walled high and varioos 
on either side, as might appear to an ant travers- 
ing a lane of birthday cake. The breeze was 
soft upon their cheeks. 

Perhaps the peculiar halting person beside the 
dromedary felt that he was being followed — a 
most fabulous event to him. Some antenna of 
his wretched consciousness was troubled, and 
he glanced behind him, through the dun cloud. 
His throat closed upon a cry of horror. Con- 
vulsed, he fled up the rise, and out of sight His 
pale scream came back. 

" Announcing us,*' whispered Con, grimly. 

" But look ! " 

Another figure waited at the end of the up- 
ward road — some one upon a horse, motionless. 
The sunlight was a rain of black dots for Lev- 
ington now, but his muscles were galvanized to a 
forward motion. It was not in him to stop. He 
took time to note, stupidly, that though his feet 
were bleeding, they were insensible as boots. 
He guessed that the mounted figure might be a 
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sentinel. The sequence of what followed was 
never afterward clear to Con. 

Closer, he saw the glitter upon a long gray 
cloak. The sentinel had no weapon, and gave no 
sign other than to watch with curiosity the two 
jaded wanderers. The pony was well groomed 
and restive, Arabian in build. From beyond the 
crest of the road a volley of shouts came down 
into the ravine, and the swift beat of hoofs. All 
these on-coming riders were as yet invisible, but 
the cries were resonant with hate. 

March called out to the gray sentinel, in the 
best Chinese he could frame with swollen lips. 
In response, the left arm of the rider came up, 
glittering, to shield the face below the eyes. 

A rushing cloud of horsemen thundered into 
the ravine from the upper levels. Swords were 
bare, flashing in the ruddy light. Harsh battle- 
chanting filled the dust. The riders swooped 
down to trample the intruders. 

Levington was not accountable. He leaned 
forward to breast them. His hands worked with 
strange power. Something elemental lived in 
him ; something like the centaurs that had peo- 
pled the night horizons. His throat rattled the 
challenge. The first of the wild horses swerved 
as if he were a crouching wolf. Con rocked for- 
ward, and seized a sword-wrist as it swung low 
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at March's head. And abruptly all strength left 
him. He fell in the road. 

A maze of hoofs tangled about him, but 
through this a clear voice sounded — and again. 
The gray figure, the sentinel, was standing up in 
the stirrups, with right arm upraised, and the 
clear call of command was repeated. Sword- 
thrusts were halted, and the mad horsemen 
reared back in obedience to an imperious gesture. 

A circle widened around the two white men. 
The wild horses stood trembling and disap- 
pointed. A further command came from the 
person whose face was again hidden by the left 
forearm upraised, and who now spurred away, 
out of sight. A whispering loudened among 
the battle-riders, a low giving and taking of ad- 
vice. Four of their number dismounted, and 
Con felt the familiar leathern thongs tightening 
about him. The white men were lifted up and 
set behind two broad-backed horsemen, and the 
entire party moved at a walk up the ravine road. 

^^ Ask for water," called Con to his comrade. 

March did so, in native speech, but no heed was 
given. The party emerged abruptly upon an 
open plain at the head of the road. 

Here was the wonderland they had come to 
find, the treasure for which generations of elect 
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wanderers had given their lives. Levington 
stared dully, believing it all a mirage. 

Spread out as far as eye could discern, lay a 
green valley, moist and fertile. An evening 
breeze drifted the fragrant earthy breath of life. 
Fields were level and marked into squares by 
ditchea 

In the middle distance was a city of red stone, 
its battlemented wall enclosing roofs that 
Reamed. There was, rising above all, a palace, 
its many-angled roofs and long eaves blocked 
against the west; sun's fire flared back from its 
lofty embrasures. It was mansion set upon man- 
sion, each with the stonecraft of its own age, a 
maase of narrow walls in irregular layers, pago- 
das pointing in the midst, all in a mad, dreamy 
harmony of architecture. 

The white men jogged behind their captors, 
and accepted the city and palace as a noble il- 
lusion. The beauty was bitterness, for they 
dared not believe, they had not the strength. 

**It'8 all over!^' cried C!on. "My eyes are 
gone.*' 

" Too far," said March, " too far." 

The ditches were cool. The main road passed 
between patches of unfamiliar vegetation, pale 
green. The palace seemed to leer from narrow 
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eyes, a thin smile that was evil and secret. Its 
mass had a strange reddish cast, like the rust of 
the desert. At the southern end of the inclosure 
was a grove of trees, nothing less than North 
American white oaks, somewhat stunted, their 
tops showing just above the rim of the city wall. 
Levington looked again over the shoulder of his 
captor, and was even further from admitting 
these things to himself. The western plains 
were beginning to veil under the violet mists of 
evening. Higher the palace lifted as they ap- 
proached, like an unnatural hill of bright roofs, 
and many apartments perched in fantasy, to be 
reached by some inner miracle of stairs. Now 
from the city itself a murmur ran around the 
white men, like invisible bees. 

The notched wall had but a single broad gate. 
Beneath its masonry, ancient and perfect, they 
rode five abreast. A crowd was gathered, to 
witness the arrival of trespassers from a strange 
world. Gray and brown faces stared up at Lev- 
ington. In them a furtive malice showed. 

Bome of the people wore sandals, but most were 
barefoot, and not every man showed a queue. 
Faces at latticed windows were heavily veiled. 
Children ran about naked and screaming. Old 
men, large of frame but failing and spent, stood 
over their sticks and gaped in ugly amazement 
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The common dwellings were close pax^ked under 
the fortifications, while the palace was set fur- 
ther within, a wide lawn separating it from all 
else. Three white fountains were jetting, and 
the grass was spread with yellow sun-diamonds. 
A white-faced monkey grew frightened at the ap- 
proach of the company, and leapt from the rim 
of the nearest pool to the silver stem of a foun- 
tain, and clung there, watching with haunted 
eyes the tattered, uncouth men behind the war- 
riors. 

Here, along a marble curb, a canopied litter 
approached from the palace. Its six bearers 
came gliding swiftly. The curtains were satin, 
embroidered in a design of pearls, and the pole 
was ringed with silver. The crowd gave way be- 
fore it. The black runners were clad in short 
white tunics, and satin turbans. As it came op- 
posite, the carriers halted, and likewise the 
horsemen and captives. The curtains were 
parted heavily. 

Con could not at the moment look down into 
the litter, but he heard the voice, and shivered. 
The leader of the riders raised his hand in salu- 
tation, and it was clear that his reply to the 
voice was one of contrary opinion. A momen- 
tary silence followed this disagreement. The 
people held still. Then the litter and the horse- 
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men resumed their opposite courses. As the 
white curtains were being drawn, Levington 
forced an instant of vision into his swollen eyes, 
and saw, reclining beneath a soft white robe, the 
eminent personage Chee Ming. 



CHAPTER XII 

THB BLEND OF TAU KUAN 

THEY were not consigned to a jail. Such 
Asiatic courtesy as they were shown was 
traceable to the spoken command of the gray 
rider at the top of the ravine road. 

But it would not have greatly mattered to C!on 
if they had run him through with their lances. 
His limbs were dead with fatigue, his nervous 
system deranged by thirst. He had scarcely a 
mental surface upon which to receive the wonder 
of these faces about him, the walls and twisted 
cornices, the red blocks of desert-quarry. 
Andrew March was in a fever. Levington found 
that his friend had grown strange to him, as if 
in America he had never glimpsed the true 
March. The companionable, big-hearted man of 
fifty was gone, with the substitution of a gaunt, 
dark person, of no land or period, a living ghost 
of the Gobi, product of sands and barren hills 
only, the sun, cruel winds, and utter wilderness. 

Con did not know this Andrew March, who was 

les 
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silent and glitter-eyed. But the pain of the 
knowledge was dulled like everything else. 

^^ Might I have a drink? " he asked of the near- 
esty as his eyes closed again. The coolness of 
fountain spray was in his nostrils, hurting him 
curiously, and the inelffable sweet smell of green 
sod was a release like death itself. 

They lifted him from the horse. He saw for 
a moment many low archways and sheltered 
walks. The stone flagging was like cold knives 
under his bruised feet. The hands of those who 
led him were strong as iron. The tinkle of water 
sounded near in the pleasant gloom, and Leving- 
ton grinned at the torture, until a white cup was 
held to his lips. Startled, he opened his eyes; 
and then came the half -dark again at the touch 
of water upon his tongue. His sigh was a groan, 
and he swooned. 

The last sunlight reached in through a high 
window, falling golden across a bath of clear 
water, level with the stone floor. A censer had 
been lighted, and its soft fumes went to Con's 
head like wine. They had roused him. Big 
hands were placing 'him infant-wise upon the 
shallow steps of the bath, in the sun-warmed 
water. Levington drew a breath that seemed to 
have no end. 

A purple curtain was drawn across the hiffik 
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window, taking all save a mellow glow of light 
from the pool. They bathed his body from head 
to foot. He relaxed in their arms, having neither 
power nor inclination to resist. Presently he 
was placed upon a mat, and rubbed. He found 
he could use his eyes, and almost trust them. 
Only two of the captors remained, and these were 
of a different caste, clad in short white jackets 
and snug trousers, nothing of the warrior about' 
them. Their heads were shaven — yellow men, 
and aged, their hands very skilful upon the hu- 
man structure. 

The oil was delicately aromatic — cedar, cin- 
namon, and the grape, but faintly mingled. Lev- 
ington's body was glowing; his legs ached with 
superb satisfaction. 

"I have died," he whispered to himself. "I 
should have done it sooner." 

Something in the oil mad^him forget Andrew 
March. They wound him in a silken cloth, 
loosely, after which they clapped their hands 
twice. Two brawny negroes shuffled to the edge 
of the bath, and laid Levington upon a pallet, 
which they raised as high as their thick shining 
shoulders. The white man sighed as he was 
borne along a corridor, up a series of stone steps 
to a wide balcony which was open to the skies. 
A third negro now advanced, picked him up in his 
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armSy and carried him to a covered bed against 
the wall, just within a door. The pillow was 
cool to Ck)n's cheek. He fell asleep. 

A mild green glow in his face wakened Mm. 
He glanced np at the figured green curtain en- 
closing his bedy stretched himself slowly, full 
length, then turned oyer and slept again. 

Upon his reawakening, the curtains were 
drawn back. A familiar head was near, and a 
new smell brought the fact that Con was being 
shaved. He had a glimpse of the razor, a 
straight broad blade shaped like a key in the yel- 
low hand. He dozed through this performance. 

" What time is it? " he inquired. 

'^ It is near sunset," said a voice, also in Eng- 
lish, and only then did Con realize that he should 
not have expected it. Chee Ming stood near, 
having noted the tonsorial process to its finish. 
He bowed slightly, and the folds of his white robe 
fell away from the narrow bosom. There was 
something strange about being so near him again. 

"Thanks," said Con. "I appreciate all the 
attention; but I don't understand it." 

" I do not understand," replied the Chinese. 

" But somebody must — " 

"It is the will of our princess," Chee Ming 
said with quiet hostility. 

" Does she wear gray, and ride? " 
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When the yellow man had nodded^ Con said: 

Then please convey to her my gratitude. Or 
show me how I can tell her myself. It seems 
yon are sort of prime minister here." 

Chee Ming answered coldly: "I have the 
honor to be known as vizir at this court." 

Levington made his gravest gesture of respect. 

" And where is my friend March ? " he asked. 

Chee Ming did not choose to hear, and simply 
walked away. Con fingered a perfect effect of 
barbering upon his smooth, hard chin. Again 
the servant came, now bearing folds of soft white 
cloth, his purpose to swathe the white stranger 
in it. A mysterious winding began, too complex 
to follow. Padded sandals were placed beside 
the couch, and a satin turban built up in intri- 
cate laminations upon Levington's head, Tartar 
fashion. In the attendant's eyes was a kind of 
patient, evil humor. 

The balcony was more properly a flat roof, 
leading out from the apartment. The western 
sun shone into the rooms, brightening every color 
of woven silk. There was a second divan in the 
inner chamber, obviously not for masculine use, 
rose-tinted, yielding to the touch like new fleece. 
A tapestry of astronomical device, lilac and sil- 
ver, covered one wall of this room. Above the 
outer doorway was sheathed a huge iridescent 
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sword with graven hilt. Standing beneath it, 
Con looked out across the roof upon the valley 
of many fields, squared off neatly as far as he 
could see. To the north were vineyards and 
flocks of sheep. The sun was lowering beyond 
this world, sending back a flood of orange radi- 
ance. Levington raised a thin white goblet to 
his lips, and drank of cold water. 

A messenger prostrated himself across the 
sunny threshold, then arose, standing erect be- 
fore the prisoner-guest, and showing his smooth, 
stupid gray face, muscular neck, animal eyes, and 
thick ears. Con fumbled in his white garments 
for a pocket, for a coin. 

The slave wished him to follow, and, without 
being able to inquire what might be expected of 
him, the white man obeyed, down a rock stair- 
way to the courtyard, onward amid the arches 
and low stone fences, beyond another fountain. 
He wondered where March was, and if they 
would be able to escape. 

He followed on through a dim hallway, where 
the scuffle of many slippers was echoing, and the 
soft chink of bangles, moving always inward 
along dim, dusky corridors. Standing at inter 
sections were bowls of alabaster, each with a 
swimming, flaming wick in oil. Many other fig- 
ures in the semi-darkness appeared to be going 
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in the same direction. Racial characteristics 
pnzzled him. 

He found himself in a great ranlted chamber, 
inside a lofty pyramid of glass. The gray slave 
made abasement previous to entry, repeating the 
gesture every five paces. All others of inferior 
caste did likewise as they proceeded deeper into 
the room. 

Huge silken curtains were swaying in the 
breeze. The lower walls were indistinct with 
rich, deep tapestry covering bare rock. He 
heard a purring like the echo of many distant 
bells, wind-borne. A hundred censers of jade 
were clouding the royal twilight. 

Human figures, grouped in background along 
a further side, seemed insignificant. Leving- 
ton's boyhood dreams were freshened before his 
eyes. He forgot he was prisoner. His attend- 
ant guided him around the border of a dragon- 
rug toward the waiting group of men. He saw 
that they were warriors in council. 

They had forsaken the leathery gear of the 
desert, and were cleanly appareled in silken 
tunics, but they retained their swords. He 
glanced instinctively in the direction in which 
all eyes were turned, and noted a large dais, its 
canopy reaching out above. He was standing 
before a throne. 
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Three heavy chairs were upon it, narrow and 
high-backed, with carven dragons for their arms. 
The central throne was vacant. A human form 
occupied the place of state on each side. 

The one, a prince, sat motionless, his black hair 
woven with strands of silver, a green diadem 
upon his forehead, from which jewels shone like 
a far cluster of stars. His face was narrow, yel- 
low as wax, and blank. Long, tapering hands 
rested upon the dragon-heads. His robe was 
worked with silver and emeralds, and the 
royal sandals were bright upon a mat of raw 
silk. 

But Levington was looking at the other figure, 
a princess, who likewise waited very quietly upon 
her throne, with hands folded in her lap. The 
brown tresses that yesterday had streamed down 
the gray cloak of the supposed sentinel were now 
bound high and stuck with jeweled pins. Her 
throat was closely wound with diamonds. The 
body of the princess was small. Upon her coun- 
tenance was an expression of untried powers, or 
so Levington imagined, for he could not look 
away from her face, which was dark but not yel- 
low. Her eyes, which seemed all the while to 
study the rug, had no upward line, although her 
brows slanted delicately. She was very unlike 
the prince — unlike any one else. The white 
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prisoner was troubled. He had an impulse to 
cross the marble flagging, and kneel at her feet. 

From a further portal Andrew March was 
brought in, and halted near his companion. The 
group of warriors stood behind the prisoners^ 
who had no opportunity for exchange of words. 
Then a stiff sudden whisper passed over their 
heads, followed by sharp silence. Chee Ming 
had entered the room. 

In his pearl -broidered robe, which was more 
voluminous than that of any other person in au- 
dience, he carried himself with solemnity before 
the assembly, bowed with feeling at the foot of 
the dais, until, at the faint stirring of the prince's 
hand, he straightened himself, mounted the first 
level of the dais, and began to speak. He disre- 
garded the princess. Levington thought of the 
night Chee Ming had served the coffee in the 
Wedger dining-room, and of his first impression 
of that small head, stony face, and lean, everlast- 
ing body. Cecil Wedger, in his gold-tipped igno- 
rance, had seen nothing more than a Chinese 
coolie who could cook. Now the same thin arms 
were gesturing before royalty, and seemed much 
more at home. The talk was meaningless to 
Levington, although it bore upon his fate, for the 
speaker's glance turned again and again to the 
slender, dark princess. Once — or was it only a 
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trick of his sun-racked vision? — she lifted her 
eyes to meet his, and her lips moved silently. It 
was done too quickly for him to be certain. He 
trembled. Chee Ming was making a 8i>eech of 
some length, with his little back toward the as- 
sembly. 

Before it was finished, the princess arose and, 
with a stir among her retinue, stepped down 
from the dais. Her feet were small anU perfect, 
her ankles bound with gray ribbons. Through 
the haze in the room her jewels gleamed, and the 
whisper of her robe conveyed more to Levington 
than all that Chee Ming might be saying. A cur- 
tain near the throne was drawn aside, and she 
was gone. 

After one of the large riders had advanced, 
salaamed before the prince, and spoken, and, fol- 
lowing him, Chee Ming had concluded the evi- 
dence, the prince moved. His robe tinkled with 
spangles as he unfolded his long person and de- 
scended to the level of his courtiers. Chee Ming 
bent down to the rug as this young royally 
brushed past. The prince wore no queue. He 
looked a moment at the white prisoners, close up, 
much as a child regards two stuffed apes. He 
gave no heed to the assembly. The royal litter 
came gliding up, carried by six slaves. In this 
the prince reclined his length. Swiftly he wai 
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borne away^ his carriers moving like shadows. 
His highness had uttered not a word. 

A dull confusion of voices closed in around 
March and Levington. 

" What was our friend saying? '^ asked Con. 

''Blood mixing — ^^ began March, hurriedly; 
bat they were parted before he coi^d explain his 
meaning. March was taken away, and Con's 
alave moved in closer beside him, looking very 
burly and dull. An order was given, and Lev- 
ington was led away, returning by the way he had 
come. 

In his apartment, after sunset, he tried to 
think his way out, but failed to understand why 
he was not killed at once. Instead, a form of 
trial had been given them. Every physical com- 
fort was bestowed. Courtesy was silent but un- 
failing. When he had returned from court, a 
tray of baked vegetables was awaiting him, with 
a pot of tea, a brazier, and a salver of cool grapes. 
Yet he could not forget the violence of their re- 
ception at the head of the ravine, and the refined 
hate of Chee Ming. 

He sighed to recall that the princess had 
wearied of their presence before the throne, and 
had taken leave without hearing the conclusion 
of their trial. Their death had previously been 
delayed by her order. 
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Plainly, Chee Ming had his own will in mat- 
ters brought before the prince. Who, and where, 
was the monai'ch for the central chair that had 
been vacant? 

Leyington sat at the low stone table on the 
roof, to finish his dinner, and try to study out a 
means of escape. In the circumstances, he felt 
that their federal mission was doomed to remain 
unperformed. He looked out into the misty low- 
lands, where the lifting vapors were colored by 
an afterglow of sunset into drifting peacock 
plumes, strands of illusive violet and gold. The 
flocks had disappeared. A weighty silence 
pressed down over the valley — a twilight of ap- 
prehension. 

He started. A curious object dropped at his 
feet. It was the long-tailed monkey with the 
white face. Inquisitive, the creature had come 
to examine the new arrival, but its eyes twitched 
with fear and childlike uncertainty. Levington 
tossed him a red plum. The monkey seized the 
fruit and bit into it^ keeping his eyes fixed upon 
the giver of the gift. 

" Well, little friend, is it all right? " 

The small beast stopped munching, to think 
out a civil reply. Reflectively, sadly, he dug out 
the seed of the plum, inspected it, bit it, cast it 
down, and forgot all about the question. He 
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wiped his face upon his hairy forearm, and came 
a slinking step nearer. Like a cat he leaped 
ui>on the bench, and began stirring in the bowl 
that had contained a tuberous vegetable new to 
the prisoner. The monkey was disappointed. 
Then he looked up sharply, shrieked, and sprang 
across the space to the top of the wall. He gave 
one backward glance, whimpered, and was gone 
over the edge of the wall. Levington also turned 
to look, and saw Chee Ming. 

" You are condemned," said the Chinese. 

^ I guessed it. But why? " 

^ You have come to Tan Euan, Empire of the 
Yellow Sun.*' 

'^ It 's a good place," said Con. 

^^Here are all races of mankind," continued 
Chee Ming. ^^ Here every blood is blended in one 
true nation. Man, in time before time, divided 
himself and his substance into many peoples. 
It was folly, and should not have occurred. But 
in Tau Euan they are again united. Here is the 
perfect empire. This sacred city is older than 
the Tower of Babel. All the other states of Asia, 
when the Oobi was not a desert, rushed into that 
folly. Of all the world, only the Monzoul of 
Tau Euan had wisdom. Tau Euan alone did 
not enter into that confusion. Tau Euan alone 
has remained holy and fertile. You have seen 
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the fate that befell the others. They are bnt 
tombs forgotten, beneath a sea of cursed sand. 
Here only are green things, and pure. Here only 
is the unbroken tradition of light. It is a small 
thing to die for Tau Kuan, when necessary." 

" Thanks. I suppose you wish me to die? " 

" In a month — two months — not longer." 

" Why the delay? " 

" Your white blood is to be preserved." 

" How do you mean? " 

"Blended," replied the Chinese, gravely. 
"An Arab maid of purest strain will come to 
you. When her child is bom, your work is 
ended. But we do not wait for it to be bom. 
Two moons shall suffice you." 

The American was caught by surprise, and the 
cool statement of overhead arrangements left 
him speechless. Chee Ming turned about and 
departed. 

Levington paced the roof in his anger at the 
fantastic injustice. From the words of his 
enemy concerning Tau Kuan he began to under 
stand something of why this inaccessible coun- 
try had been so wonderful a magnet to his spirit 
He was glad he had answered the draw of this 
remote treasure-land. In other circumstancee 
he would have been deeply interested in the 
claims of its antiquity, and esoteric history. But 
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its plans and purposes meant nothing to him. 
He had no desire to aid in blending the races of 
the world, particularly not at the command of 
his Chinese enemy. His heart was Western^ and 
demanded freedom. 

Twilight had deepened across the fertile val- 
ley when he heard footsteps and the soft jingle of 
bracelets. A slave, leading a girl, approached 
him. The maiden's robes were but veils. Her 
eyes were not covered but were intently regard- 
ing her new white master. Fear was written 
there, and fascination. Her breathing was 
tremuloua The slave withdrew, and the girl 
cried out at being left alone, averting her glance. 
Ck>n did not move, and presently she looked up 
again. Her cheeks were brown and smooth, her 
lips red. She was nearly as tall as himself. 
Somehow he thought of Moma Vallal^, and this 
broke the spell. 

^^ It 's all right,'' he said, meaning well. 

His first impulse was to send her away at 
once. But it occurred to him that this would 
not only hasten his own demise but probably 
bring heavy disfavor upon the maid. She was 
kissing his hand. He raised her, wishing that 
the Tower of Babel had not resulted in such a 
marked difference between English and Arabic 
speech. Yet if she had known his language, his 
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task would have been no easier. Con meant no 
disrespect^ he almost felt inferior to her^ but 
simply he did not want her. 

The Arab girl went into his apartment to await 
him. The best he could do was to remain on the 
roof y sitting beside the stone bench. He consid- 
ered the odds. 

The stars appeared, and the final red and yel- 
low gold was dimmed from the west. Some- 
where beyond the rim of the valley, a wolf 
howled, its cry coming in very faintly. Having 
no further use for his slave, who was also a spy 
upon him, Con sent his gray boy away for the 
night. The coolness of the fountains rose up 
about the palace, and in the infinite darkening 
sky, innumerable night suns glittered. The 
white man on the roof was lonely. He wanted 
to talk to March. The Arab girl incident was 
depressing. And something about the far cry of 
the wolf brought to him bitterly the fact of Tau 
Kuan's isolation. It was folly to think of escape. 

Con thought over his own life, and it seemed 
a botch. He had dreamed, fought, laughed, 
dared. He had penetrated a world from which 
strangers do not return, was now at the source 
of lovely fables and many tales of terror. It was 
all worth while, and yet — he had learned noth- 
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ing of karesh; he would be unable to report on it 
if he should ; they had taken his friend from him, 
and the best that remained was death. 

Resting his head upon his arms, he bent over 
the stone table, and his last thoughts were of a 
gray-cloaked rider who had raised her arm, the 
same princess who had glanced at him across the 
throne-room. He had intended to remain awake, 
and devise if possible a way out, or move about 
the city if no one prevented, but it was full day- 
light when a gentle pressure roused him. Col- 
lecting himself from sleep, he felt something soft 
touching his face, and raised his head from the 
uncomfortable position of the night. It was the 
little white-faced monkey, chilled with the morn- 
ing damp, snuggling against his new friend to 
find warmth. Con took the animal in his arms, 
and stood up, to find that his back ached. He 
remembered, and crossed the roof to glance into 
his apartment. 

The girl was wide awake, and staring at him, 
her brown eyes eloquent with shame. He nodded 
to her and smiled, and she arose, wondering. At 
the door, he endeavored to make plain to her that 
the facts must be kept secret from all. She com- 
prehended as quickly as if she had wished to 
warn him in the same way without knowing 
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how. She sighed, and her low words were musi- 
cal. Con smiled again. Swiftly she ran across 
the roof to the stairway, at which point she 
turned, bowed deeply to him, and then was gone. 



CHAPTEB XIII 

THE PBINCB88 

LEVINGTON waa angry with himself for 
haviiig Blept, for he had intended to apend 
the night hours in finding aome chance of escape, 
and now, in daylight, he knew no more of the city 
than before. He could not accept the impoeai- 
bility of such a task, for his thoughts ran con- 
tinually upon plans for flight. 

Breakfast arrived — fruit and tea and brown 
biacuit, with the added courtesy of cigarettes in 
an iTory box. The round-headed gray negro 
squatted near by while his master ate, and Con 
wondered how many kinds of blood were mixed 
in his heart. 

The roof waa blue with morning shadow. The 
city seemed to lie chiefly on the opposite aide of 
the palace, out of Levington's Tiew, for only a 
few poor houses bordered the edge of the fields 
he saw to westward. A white fog was steaming 
up, obscuring the low hills that marked the west- 
em boundaries of Tau Euan. The gray-visaged 
monkey waa also present, waiting aerrouBly at 
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one end of the bench for his share. He grabbed 
up a biscuit, but was as disappointed as Con had 
been. There was no salt in it. But the tea was 
fragrant and scalding, and the tobacco was son- 
gold from Tartary. 

" Had n't you better go home to breakfast? " 
suggested Levington. 

The little beast did not think so. He stared 
at the white man, his beadj bright eyes seeming 
to express a mute warning, with centuries of 
regret. 

When the gray boy had taken away the dishes, 
Con stretched and renewed the process of won- 
dering. His normal powers of thought, that had 
been snatched away in surprise and fatigue, had 
returned. He wanted to talk to himself, to 
quicken his own American identity. He smiled 
to think of himself as a United States secret 
agent. Wolves or wine or the jab of a blade in 
the dark, any fight in the open — Con prayed for 
these hearty strifes. But the desert city, the 
palace maze, was against hope. This evil gen- 
tleness was a strain upon him. It was far from 
cheering to remember that Andrew March had 
lost his nerve. 

Con looked at himself in the clear shield, and 
did not recognize the hard brown face reflected. 
The sun that had darkened his skin had bleached 
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his soul. The garb of a Tartar transformed more 
than mere appearance — white blouse above a 
wide sash, legs wrapped from hip to knee in 
white. He removed the snug turban, and glanced 
again, to see if any semblance remained of him- 
self. He saw in his own eyes the tension of one 
who knows death to be near. 

Impatience seized him, and he crossed the roof 
to the stairway. No one prevented his going 
down. To the left were a walled garden, the 
singing of a bird, and a dull rhythmic sound like 
pumping. He went to the open gate. The gar- 
den, close walled, was roofed with vines, which 
concealed the bird. A bronzed slave, nearly 
naked, lounged against the arch at the gate. A 
radiance, soft and cottony, was reflected upward 
from the smooth flagging of the path. Leving- 
ton did not immediately understand the persist- 
ent beating. 

This garden was a green and fragrant stillness 
in which rested a palanquin with curtains parted. 
Beside this, on the gray stones, men were kneel- 
ing, five of them, old warriors whose day was 
nearly done. A second slave stood near, thump- 
ing a bone drum. The guard at the gateway did 
not trouble the white intruder, for his chin was 
nodding with the drum. Again the hidden bird 
spilled melody like shattering crystal. The 
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robes of the five who knelt were yaricolored. 
The palanquin was canopied with purple and sil- 
yer and pearls. 

Within it, squeezing the cuBhions, was a thick, 
soft bundle of a man. The bird and the gentle 
drum had lulled him. His cheeks were the pal- 
lid yellow of lemons over-ripe, but his closed eyea 
were overcast with gray. He was fat and royal 
The line of his mustaches was thin black, and 
long down, like drooping floss. His queue was a 
black rope. A hand, wide and pale, rested limp 
upon the silken arch of the abdomen. Some- 
thing of ancestral quality was hid in the fat of 
his face, an essence of dominion and bitter state- 
craft ; a narrow regal brow, a sharp nose, a be- 
sotted jowl — all the splendor of his inheritance 
now dimmed under a perfumed monotony. He 
had paid the full tribute to drug and food and 
senile pursuits. 

Levington was free to gaze. The attention of 
all present had vanished. The drumming pos- 
sessed their senses; also they were totally unac- 
customed to strangers. Perhaps they mistook 
him for another slave, not regarding him directly. 
There was a soothing coolness in the blossomed 
air, an overmastering scent of honey and cinna- 
mon. 

One of the robed figures rose slowly and moved 
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to the head of his drowsy monarch. From a yel- 
low bowl he extended his fingers to the monzoul's 
eyes, and caressed the lids with reverent, poi- 
soned tips. The other four in the party rubbed 
their own eyelids, in catlike delectation, then 
bowed again at his feet. The bird hesitated in 
his song, but the sober pulsing of the drum went 
3n and on, until it seemed part of the planetary 
life. Con leaned near the outer guard, who had 
not turned. Sunshine trickled through the 
matted yines. Con's foot began to press the 
9tones in rhythm with the drum. 

From a screen of flowers appeared a girl, to 
dance. She was lithe and dark, her glistening 
bair bound up with gems. Sun-amber mottled 
ber shoulders and body as she swayed before the 
monarch, and the treble of the bird again col- 
ored the air; or at least Con saw it that way. 
As the maiden danced, she touched the yellow 
bowl with her finger-tips. Her arms were shin- 
ing serpents of grace as she anointed her own 
eyes with sleep. A slow sigh of pleasure fioated 
ap from the cushions of the palanquin. There 
a fat hand trembled, started, then failed dream- 
ily. The monzoul was thoroughly under. 

As the girl knelt and drew her purple veil 
about her, losing herself within a poison that 
was scented like cinnamon and musty wine, an 
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aged slave arose from the bower, and came be- 
fore the monzoul, although the monarch probably 
could not see him for a cloud of lilac butterflies. 
The slave bore a silver jar in his hands, and over 
his gaunt shoulder was a square of white satin. 
He spread the satin upon the stones before the 
palanquin, and then deftly set spinning upon up- 
raised finger the jar of dull silver. Faster it 
spun, until its very stillness blent with the mo- 
notony of the drug. Levington knew that he 
should go away from the gate if he wished to 
keep from dreaming, but he was too curious to 
leave. The odor from the yellow bowl touched 
a sheaf of memories in him, and this pain was 
more real than the grace of the brown-limbed 
maid. 

But the silver jar stood motionless on the 
poised gray finger. The juggler withdrew his 
arm, and the jar remained suspended near the 
monzoul. Silence was heavy, and the spicy per 
fume overspread the white man at the gate. Con 
tried to retain the solid world, to remember that 
this drug had been sold in Dory Street, that it 
had killed his own father, and he breathed hard, 
with the old anger sharpened in his heart He 
swore to settle this matter, either privately or 
for his government. But the moment he let go 
that thought, he could not avoid seeing the jug- 
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gler as he plucked the magic jar down to his 
bosoniy and began to pour purple wine upon the 
square of satin. But the white cloth remained 
spotless and dry. At this conclusion, the gaunt 
I>erformer dipped into the bowl and pressed the 
soul-dark upon his own sunken eyes. 

Swifty strong hands had found Levington. 
They came out of the world he had been unable 
to hold. The rudeness of the hands was satis- 
fying to him. It aided greatly in throwing off 
the effects of koresh. 

They placed him upon his roof again, and left 
a guard at the head of the stairs. Con cursed 
himself for having wasted his only chance to 
seek a way to liberty. 

He trod about the high inclosure^ unmindful 
of the sun, picking his way mentally between 
doubt and evidence. It was depressing to re- 
member that long-ago hour of his departure from 
the March house. He longed to find March now 
and talk things out with him. Their best pos- 
sibility was to find friends, somehow, by what- 
ever policy. They would need to cooperate in 
such a plan, to play it exactly together. Chee 
Ming had no heart, but he possessed a brain. 
The monzoul himself had not a clean thread of 
nerve anywhere, by which he might consider an 
appeal. And so Levington sought and sought. 
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Before noon^ a stranger appeared at the top 
of the stairway, with a court bow and greeting 
for the prisoner. He was perhaps a slave, and 
yet a person of privilege — a wizened man with 
narrow shoulders, Chinese, his face a desert yel- 
low and furrowed, cheeks like fruit that haB 
never fallen. He was noticeably clean, his tunic 
giving oflf the faint smell of recent laundering. 
The veins in his old hands stood out, blue cords, 
as he again signified Levington's superiority over 
all living men. This slow salaam was merely 
the Tau Kuanian command to follow. A double 
scar was crossed upon the servant's neck, suggest- 
ing the strokes of two swords on a single errand. 
Now the ancient lips formed the English word: 
" Come." 

There was nothing to lose, so Levington was 
willing. It might be an opportunity, though he 
rather feared it was connected with his delin- 
quency in the matter of race-blending. They 
proceeded through the inner corridors, past the 
ever-burning lamps of alabaster, but did not turn 
in beneath the darkened arch of the throne-room. 
Instead they went on to the end of the passage. 
The old Chinese paused. Through a closed door. 
Con heard the voice of Andrew March. He 
opened the door and entered. 

A victrola stood beside a long mission table, 
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on which were books and a yellow lamp. An 
American college pennant was pinned above a 
brown mission couch. There were sofa pillows 
and a shelf of books. A kodak and a riding-crop 
hung from a dagger stuck in the wall. A Morris 
chair was set before one of the windows. March 
sat upon the arm of the chair, fingering the lace 
curtain. Con stood still. 

Near March was a young girl who seemed 
subtly afraid of something — of Levington him- 
self. She wore a silken blouse, open at the 
throat, and a skirt of the smartly defined mode of 
American avenues, following the line of her slen- 
der body. Her timidity was nevertheless bright- 
eyed with pleasure. The face was sun-tanned, 
the eyes held a diamond light. Here was the 
lovely golden-brown hair that had flown free 
upon the gray cloak of the rider, the same that 
the princess of yesterday had bound up high in 
court fashion. She was looking at him again. 

It was March who spoke first, and the young 
man saw that he had tears in his eyes. His voice 
was unreliable just now : 

" I have found my little girl." 

Levington bowed, struggling with an inner 
tidal wave. Andrew March seized the girFs 
hands, and she turned to him frankly. He was 
saying: "But our little mother — Eithna — " 
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He kissed her hair^ and she placed her hand upon 
his arm, as if to ease his pain. Bhe was frail 
beside the veteran of the sands. She did not 
embrace him, and March seemed not to expect 
any demonstration of sentiment. He regained 
self-control and faced Con, with an effort to 
smile. 

" This is Con Levington," he said to the girl. 
To Con : " My daughter, Helen." 

Her name leapt in Con's heart. He bowed 
oyer her hand, and found himself murmuring, 
" Princess." In the blur of his inward excite- 
ment, her voice was like sunlight as it falls rich 
and mellow across an oaken staircase. He was 
strongly affected by it. There was an embar- 
rassed moment during which Con glanced out 
at the window at the moving branches of the 
white oaks. Quickly he swung back, to add: 
" It is a great privilege to be summoned." 

Helen said simply: ^^I am not sure how to 
speak. I never saw a white man up to tliis 
hour." 

She intended this to be a compliment, for she 
was smiling ; yet he could not forget the fact that 
she was' the royal creature who had glanced 
across the throne-room yesterday. 

" Why have they been so extremely careful to 
keep us away ? " he wondered aloud. 
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^^ It is Asia/' she replied, and, truly, he had 
forgotten that. 

There was no mistaking the grandchild of the 
aged Stephen March. She was the embodiment 
of all that men hold dear. Her eyes made bold 
to tell all that in another would have been held 
secret. It was the old story of Asia. Perhaps 
her days in this desert fastness had been a mo- 
notony of innocence, but they had not made her 
smile a blank. Ck>n could not estimate anything 
beyond the fact that when she swayed slightly 
beside her father, deeply searching for the right 
word, her young grace was matchless. 

" Do not be sorrowful," she whispered to her 
father. 

March nodded. ^^ Yes, that is right," and his 
face brightened as he regarded her. 

She crossed the room, lightly, a rapid tilting 
gait that somehow expressed the Far Eastern 
feminine. Yet the clean whip of the West was 
there also, and through her personality these 
qualities were a smooth, soft madness to Leving- 
ton. He was aware that all the journeys of his 
life had either ended here or just begun. 

All the alluring intimations that had troubled 
the lad Stephen March, when he had crossed 
America before the days of railroads, were en- 
souled in Helen, the same that had drawn him 
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against the winds of the Pacific so long ago, the 
kingly unrest that had led him deep into Cathay, 
beyond the Tartar Wall, to the sands of mys- 
tery and death. Perhaps in some dim way he 
had foresensed this daughter of his line, with 
her shining fatal dominion, a princess in the 
Gobi. 

" It is most delightful — you — coming here," 
she said to Con. 

" I think I 've always headed this way," he 
said, because he believed it. 

^^ I cannot imagine the courage that brought 
you," said the princess. " Sha Mo is very — 
confusing." 

^^ Yes, it might have been simpler if I had 
known," replied Levington. And March was 
smiling broadly now. 

She had finished rearranging the tawny lilies 
on the table, and with a courteous Oriental move- 
ment of the arm she indicated a deep chair for 
her younger guest. Levington went to it, turned 
it from the window, and offered it to her. He 
felt nearly royal himself as she accepted. An- 
drew March sat in the window-seat, and Leving- 
ton contented himself with the leather sofa that 
had been brought in pieces, like the mission fur- 
niture, from Grand Rapids, Michigan. The col- 
lege pennant was over his head. 
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" I have learned," said Helen, " that white men 
are really white. How? " 

** We are a bit tanned," admitted her father, 
" but for that matter, so are you. White people 
usually stay under cover when the sun shines." 

^^ That is a part of tradition I had not known," 
she said. ^^ I shall tell Chee Ming." 

"Why trouble?" asked Levington. "He 
knows." 

" But it is not written, and all the tradition of 
the world is written here, since the days of the 
Tower of Folly. You know that Tau Euan is 
to be the school for the perfect age. Chee Ming 
says tradition is the treasure of all life." 

"Eather an Oriental statement," suggested 
March. 

" Yes," rejoined Con, " I could mention one 
or two things to be written into his library." 

" You are laughing at me," said Helen, sternly. 

"Not at all!" replied Con hastily. "Only 
the world is such a large place." 

" I understand," said the princess, conciliated. 

"I did not suppose," her father said, "that 
any one considered Chee Ming as seriously as you 
do." 

"Do I speak the English?" she asked, ignor- 
ing the words of her father. 

"You do," assured Levington, "beautifully." 
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" Counting the warriors who live beyond the 
wallBy in the rock caves to the south, as well aB 
the workers in the pits eastward, and those who 
deliver the vines of their fruit," — Helen paused 
to align her English, then proceeded — " west of 
the city, and the warriors who dwell within the 
walls, the caste of merchants, too, and the women 
of all these, and the women of the palace who be- 
long to the monzoul, there are many, many souLb 
in the keeping of Chee Ming." 

" Including your own? " asked Levington. 

The princess felt the trouble in Con's heart, 
and did not know how to reply properly, so 
merely nodded. ^^ I am the only white person, 
at court or elsewhere. They say that once an 
Englishman came. I did not see him. He died 
before he could be married and begin his family." 

Con began to realize afresh how different her 
training had been, to speak calmly of these mat- 
ters. In America, the subject of breeding is with 
propriety discussed beforehand only in regard 
to cattle and pups, but concerning human beings 
never until afterward, when too late. Levington 
said drily : 

"You have no difficulty with the English 
speech." 

Helen's intuitions were bridging the gaps of 
lonely years in her life. She was catching up 
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with the world of her fathers, and this was a 
breathless business before strangers. She was 
meeting the unknown in Levington. The quality 
of him, the way he talked and moved, were mat- 
ters new and stimulating. She openly studied 
his face, and beneath her calm of the Orient was 
a warm confusion. According to her studies^ 
they had no princes in America. 

Trusting to alter the direction of their con- 
versation, the father observed: "All these 
things seem to have come from the United 
States." 

"Yes, Sir Father, the music machine only a 
week since. I cannot comprehend it; it may be 
a devil, but what of that? Chee Ming learned in 
Ban Francisco to produce sweet singing from it.'' 

Con rose to meet this occasion, approached the 
"music machine," and chose a record. He 
glanced back at the princess, who was awaiting 
with pure interest the result of his activity. She 
had quite naturally crossed her ankles as a white 
woman should, but her eyebrows had a deceptive 
upward slant — the Mongol mark that chilled 
Con unreasonably. Her hands became idle. He 
set the record going, and into his own emotions 
came the hothouse sentiments of the big Ameri- 
can tenor, who sang strenuously. Con was glad 
for this further touch of home, and Helen was 
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pleased; yet neither was moved by the singing. 
They were pitched more intensely than the music. 
And for the girl, there was a yellow web of tra- 
dition between the Western song and herself. 
She found this merely a wonder-toy, part of the 
American tradition that had been brought to her, 
three costly trunkfuls, across two continents and 
the largest ocean, over deserts and mountains, 
deep into the wilderness of Sha Mo. 

She thanked Levington for his courtesy, and 
her small hands came to life again as she talked 
to " Sir Father." Sunshine flickered through 
the leaves of the white oaks at the window, trees 
that had been transplanted at heaven-knew-what 
inhuman cost eighteen years before, when she 
was a babe at Eithna's breast. The oaks had 
been imported also to sustain North American 
tradition. Chee Ming, as vizir to the monarch, 
was a man of perfection in details. 

In at the window bounded a tiny figure, the 
pale-faced monkey. Helen made soft noises with 
her lips, and leaned forward. Each of the three 
persons in the room received the monkey's quick 
consideration. Then he dropped down to the 
rug, crossed soberly to Levington, and glanced up 
at him for permission, which was given. He 
leapt, and Con held him on his shoulder. This 
seemed to give a new pleasure to the princess. 
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'^ Besur has made a friend," said she. '^ He 
18 otherwise nothing but enemies — and my- 
If." 

" Does he keep you from being lonely? " asked 
svington. 

'' Not at all times. But that is not his fault/' 
Besur glanced at her and started to say some- 
ling, but forgot, and turned instead to comb 
3n'8 hair with his small nails. 
" You have done well to grow up in such ex- 
Uent health/' said Andrew March. 
^ I could not have avoided it," Helen replied. 
Besides, the sick are put to death. They en- 
unber the state." 
" No doubt," mused her father. 
" Have you no doctors? " asked Con. 
" Oh, yes ! Chee Ming." Besur hid an acorn 
ader Levington's collar. "This is far better 
lan pretending to speak English with Chee 
ing," continued the princess. " He is full of 
station and rules. I do not like to be cor- 
«ted when he is wrong. I have tried to speak 
nglish with Besur. Then there are no correc- 
ons. I have tried it also with Prince Yekutoi, 
it he will never master it. He prefers to 
ractise with his arrows. He is pure Mon- 
)L'' 
Con remembered that this was her first social 
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moment in white company. Her father endeav- 
ored again to change the subject. 

" Does Chee Ming make many journeys to the 
United States? " 

She shook her head. ** He has gone but three 
times within my memory. Also he has gone to 
Egypt and Bome two times^ and one time to 
Paris. I have the map.'' 

Helen arose and passed to the book-shelf. Con 
had never guessed that plain American garments 
could express such subtle intimacies of the fem- 
inine. She did not lose her shyness^ although it 
was never a shadow upon her charm. " I have 
read these and these/' she announced. He un- 
derstood that the books were her real treasures, a 
bond with her own world, white tradition. He 
examined them wonderingly. 

There was a marked copy, original edition, of 
the Aquarian Gospel of Jesus ; Edgar Allen Poe 
complete in two worn gray volumes, (and by the 
appearance of certain pages, Levington judged 
that "The Fall of the House of Usher " had been 
memorized by the aid of candied fingers early in 
life) ; also two novels by Will Comfort; Chicago 
" Daily News " Almanacs for three years; a fat, 
ragged dictionary, and a fine-print anthology of 
Emerson, Carlyle, and Aurelius. There were no 
candy-marks in the anthology. 
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'^ In Tokio/' she was explaining, ^^ Chee Ming 
lade acquaintance with the writer Mr. Comfort, 
nd was told new books to bring me. Chee Ming 
ays that Mr. Comfort is the Boot of Islam." 

"I suppose," said Con, "you would need to 
lave Chee Ming's mind to know what that 
leans." 

But March only said to Levington : " Imagine 
t we had missed the old devil on this last trip ! " 

" Is Chee Ming an old devil ? " 

Both men turned to look at the princess as she 
ittered the question. Levington found it won- 
lerful to be so near those eyes. He could not 
athom her. Perhaps she really did not know 
rhat was meant concerning her teacher and doc- 
or ; yet the light in her eyes was almost provoca- 
ive. Possibly she was laughing at them. But 
o March she was only his misguided child. 

" That is difficult to answer — to you," said he. 
^ Perhaps he is not a devil in the sense of cryptic 
derarchy. To do him justice, I must say that he 
las shown some taste in your education. He has 
^yen you the highest mode of life in his king- 
lorn. Also he has risked a great deal in trying 
o bring America to you. It was thoughtful 
»f him to converse with you in English, so you 
irould not lose the mother-tongue. His plan to 
ilend the races of all mankind into a perfect em- 
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pire is founded upon a deep spiritual law. But 
he does not understand that idea properly. He 
does Tiolence to the hearts of his people. If you 
were a little older, you would see at once what I 
mean. It does not matter that Tau Kuan did not 
participate in the building of Babel, if that be a 
true story. Tau Euan is false now, and Chee 
Ming's notion of blending is cold and outrageous. 
He may be chaste and obedient to his gods, but he 
is terrible. He is not human. He may not see 
himself as a devil, and there is none to stop him, 
but — " 

March paused, and Helen reflected a moment, 
her eyes shadowed. She glanced at Leyington, 
but turned away hastily, as if he would divine 
something too personal. She carefully replied : 

" When Tau Euan has woven every human ele- 
ment, and has become balanced, and a perfect 
race of men has arisen, they will go forth to the 
four quarters, carrying new life and pure tradi- 
tion to all the world." 

" Splendid ! " said Levington, *' but the United 
States of America is doing that now, has been 
making a success of that same idea for a hundred 
years, with a hundred million people." 

The princess was startled, and her face seemed 
rather pale as she stared at him. It was appa- 
rent that she cherished the plan of the Empire 
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ot the Yellow Sun, perhaps because she was bom 
to be an American. Levington wondered if she 
knew what the Asiatic interpretation of this idea 
might require, from herself in particular. In 
caliphate and khanate, there can be no plan of 
priest, warrior, or king that is not discussed be- 
hind the lattices of the female courts, and no girl 
is too young to know her place in the scheme. 
Indeed, the statecraft of the Orient often 
originates within these fragrant sanctu- 
aries. 

Tau Kuan imprisoned much of beauty. Helen 
had been broadly educated. Levington was 
tossed unhappily between the girlish purity of 
the princess and the probable depths of her so- 
phistication. Something, perhaps a masculine 
pride, hinted to him that she was amusing her- 
self with two credulous white men. Something 
reminded him that she had Irish blood, the spring 
of sublety and grave humor. The same faculty 
in Con reminded him also how nicely she had 
concealed a surprise that would have been nat- 
ural upon meeting two Americans for the first 
time in her life, and particularly one of them her 
own father. Yet this might be nothing more 
than a result of Chinese training, the self-con- 
trol that nothing can disturb. 

" Yes," she said slowly, " I have heard of the 
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Melting-Poty but Chee Ming says there is no fire 
under it." 

^^ He knows better than that^ for he has been 
scorched by it," said Con. 

^^ But a race does not rise to greatness by fear 
and force/' Andrew March was saying ardently. 
" A city cannot become perfect against its will. 
There is no love in Tau Kuan." 

Helen was pensive. ^^That is what mother 
used to tell me," she said. 

March sighed brokenly. Even Besur halted 
his self-inspection, and turned sad small eyes 
upon his mistress. 

" Levington has told you the truth about our 
country," March continued. " The fire that Chee 
Ming has overlooked is freedom. It is not in his 
philosophy. Under his guidance Tan Kuan 
might one day be a unified nation, but it would 
be a race of — Besurs." 

^^ Does Besur trouble you? " she asked of Con, 
not hesitating to wreck her father's conversation. 

'^ Not at all," said Levington, as he removed the 
ape from his neck for the fifth time. Nor did 
Con intend to grow serious, but he felt suddenly 
that this was the penalty for his wasted life — to 
come into her presence only in time to fiind that 
she was being drawn into an inevitable gray sac- 
rifice. He did not observe the glance March gave 
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him, a look of trust and appeal. Helen did not 
comprehend the new intensity in Levington's 
gray-blue eyes ; she knew nothing of the pain she 
started in the heart of this wanderer. Then her 
father humbly asked : 

" Are you — are you fond of Prince Yekutoi? '' 
She glanced at him quickly and smiled. 
'^ You are like mother. She asked that ques- 
tion many times^ when the prince and I were 
small^ very young people." 

" And what reply did you give your mother? " 
'^ I do not remember. She counseled me^ and 
made me promise — but I have forgotten. The 
prince can ride and shoot. He recites all the 
aongs of Li Po. He is twenty-four years old^ a 
pure Mongol." 

If this were wanton torture, she delivered it 
with perfect calm. Levington caught his breath, 
and storm threatened within him. It was both 
a relief and an agony to know that she did not 
love the prince. Levington's personal state was 
sunk deeper when he recalled that he was him- 
self a prisoner, and would doubtless be out of the 
way in a short whUe. And then he caught the 
sentence from her lips, a casual mention : 
" Our nuptials begin at the new moon." 
Andrew March leapt to the center of the rug, 
and his eyes were ablaze. 
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" Little girl, you do not know life ! Ton speak 
of things unbearable. This is criminal. You 
are white, as your mother tried to impress upon 
you, and they have made you forget it. You can- 
not be handed about in the Oriental fashion. 
They are crazy out here. Yes, they are devils I " 

Now the withered and double-scarred Chinese 
servant entered the room, and at his heels came 
four of the huge soldiers, the same who had rid- 
den down the white men in the ravine, and who 
also had appeared against them before the prince. 
Their swords dangled and chinked. Their boots 
were free from dust, and the cloaks upon their 
high shoulders were of heavy raw silk, a golden 
yellow. Their hairy countenances were a four- 
fold replica of hate and cruelty. They had come 
to remove the prisoners. 

Con Levington had to be urged. 



CHAPTEB XIV 

BELOW THE WALU 

ON bis roof again, Con noted that an awn- 
ing of green Bilk had heen stretched over 
his doorway, and a conch placed beneath it in the 
open air, for his added comfort. A silver pitcher 
of wine stood on a taboret, and he fonnd that the 
wine was acceptable, having been cooled in 
spring-water. But all was secondary, even the 
silent departure of the guards, for he was think- 
ing in a whirl of Helen March. 

Her innocence was amazing, like her wisdom 
— an American personality with strange diag- 
onals of the Orient Con loved the tang of desert 
sunlight apon her face, her throat and arms. 
Her shoulders were neither wide nor narrow, and 
she was not tall. He remembered everything she 
had said, and was unable to evade her final utter- 
ance, which became more and more a sublimated 
poison to him. He turned back to yesterday, re> 
called how she had ridden, how her pony had 
galloped from the top of the ravine after her 
word had saved them, how her brown hair had 
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streamed out from the soft gray cloak. No Chi- 
nese princess could ever have ridden at such a 
pace. But, again, there was the gentle, almost 
lifeless movement of her hands, and the low full- 
ness of her voice when she talked of Tau Kuan. 

She was a delightful sorrow to Levington, as if 
all his days, too, had foretold her. She did not 
know herself. She was eighteen. The ways of 
these outland people were familiar to her, and it 
was natural she should love their national inter- 
ests, strangely like America's, bitterly different. 
The reddish palace was home. Her mother was 
gone. The grand vizir had brought her Ameri- 
can gowns, street-suits, and other articles the 
gentle criminal, Moma, had displayed at Sper- 
man's, in a city terribly far distant. 

There was no estimating the pains the old Chi- 
nese had taken to secure such things for her. 
Con knew at least of his connection with the 
Wedger house, which must have been arranged by 
secret means, and it was clear that Chee Ming 
had taken many a point from Cecil Wedger^s 
incipient queens of the cinema. The vizir had 
been content to cook for a young snob, merely to 
garner some information as to how a young 
American girl should be dressed, how she must 
talk and think, and what, if anything, might 
please her. Con appreciated the genius that had 
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made the exclusive Wedgers a part of Chee 
Ming's plan for the completion of Tan Euan^ Em- 
pire of the Yellow Sun. 

The tangle of East and West troubled Leving- 
ton more and more. Helen had almost lost her 
mother's counsel regarding Prince Yekutoi. It 
was too easy to feel the dead Eithna's horror of 
the young' Mongol, and of the plan she had fore- 
seen, his marriage with her little white daughter. 
The mother must have striven to develop Ameri- 
can instincts — the riding of ponies, love of oak 
trees, independence, and natural frankness. 

Levington saw more vividly how March must 
have loved Eithna, how the loss of her had nearly 
broken down his sanity, and, at last, how he 
had kept secret his innermost intention for an- 
other journey into the perilous Gobi. It had 
meant too much for him to put his hope in words. 
He had planned to run down the international 
beast, koresh; all that side of the story was just 
as he had confided it to Levington. But then 
there had been much more. March's interests 
did not begin or end in a federal commission. 
Con realized now the deep and double joy of his 
friend when he had first found Chee Ming in 
Dory Street, marketing the drug, only to find 
that the tracings led to the Gobi Desert. 

The affair of the present morning recurred to 
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mind — the monzoul in his enchanted garden. 
Despite seeming leisure, events in the palace 
went too swiftly for a final valuation. Con was 
puzzled to find that the more closely he tried to 
recall the garden, the appearance of the fat lord, 
the singing bird, the dancer, and the magician, 
the less he knew about them. Had the juggler 
poured his wine into the fourth dimension, or was 
the watcher merely transported by a breath of 
the drug? Levington went now to the outer cor- 
ners of his prison, enduring the hostile eyes of a 
double guard, to look for the vine-covered bower 
of royal entertainment, but could see nothing of 
it. He must have turned into a courtyard of the 
palace itself. One grim assurance clung to him 
— the sinister fragrance of koresh. 

Through mid-afternoon, as often as his active 
mind abandoned some new and equally futile 
plan of escape, his thought circled around to 
Helen. He reclined under the green silken awn- 
ing and repeated her name. He was awakened 
to the center of his being, and was scarcely aware 
that every new plan for escape included two oth- 
ers besides himself, and one a princess. Mentally 
she remained with him — in the throne-room, her 
glance toward the prisoner she had spared, her 
boredom with the proceedings, her beautiful feet, 
a Western woman as he must have guessed had 
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it not been for the slight tilt of her brows and this 
he had seen^ more closely, to be but the cunning 
work of her maid-servants; in her own apart- 
menty surrounded by things American, the trans- 
formation that was not complete because of her 
Chinese training, personal qualities that tanta- 
lized him, the first words that had thrilled him 
so unaccountably and the last bringing a clutch 
of terror; the clear young beauty of her face, 
her lips, the soft brown of her hair, the curve of 
girlish shoulders, the grave pleasure at meeting 
that stranger, her father, and the unemotional 
view she held of her own future as queen of this 
fantastic state. These fragmentary thoughts 
possessed Levington, brought him life as it had 
never come before, hurt him savagely, so that 
he sighed and tossed about on the green cushions. 
Then he remembered once again that they 
would not permit him to live. This fact had a 
totally new aspect, and the novelty of it now 
brought him to his feet. His gray slave started 
up in surprise, and the pair of big-sworded sol- 
diers made themselves felt at the stair-head. For 
the first time in his career Con rebelled against 
death. It seemed no longer a part of the game. 
Instant or slow, death did not interest him now ; 
it was a stupid rule of the play. He wanted 
mightily to live. There was something both 
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sweet and very bitter in dwelling in the same 
desert city with Helen March. There were so 
many things he had to tell her, so much he longed 
to ask ; also an additional urgency for a talk with 
her father. 

Late in the afternoon, he retreated to his inner 
chamber, hot and impatient. Ln the smaller of 
two rooms, which were barely furnished, the 
walls a creamy white, he flung himself upon the 
soft couch, but its touch was oddly unpleasant, 
like a caress from the wrong person. He arose 
in disgust, and stared at the brass lamp with its 
fragrant green oil. The gray boy also had come 
in out of the sun, and was now a-squat beside the 
divan. Slowly he pulled the cord that set the 
long curtains swaying overhead. From time to 
time, he sprinkled water upon these curtains, 
then resumed the fanning. But physical comfort 
only heightened Con's uneasiness. He felt the 
power of the fact that they were bestowing these 
elaborate attentions upon him only to make him 
a better white sire in the history of Tau Kuan. 

No one came. The sun laid a golden i>ath 
across the rug of the outer room. Levington's 
repeated requests, invitations, and demands for 
Chee Ming resulted in nothing. The day seemed 
interminable. 

At the hour of sunset his two warriors ap- 
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peared at the door, with two others. They were 
always the same sort of tall, muscular riders, and 
seemed to represent a certain blend of large- 
boned races, especially designed for war. They 
led Con to the baths, and March was already 
there, prone upon the mat, suffering the barber. 
The familiar key-shaped blade was poised and 
darting about his face. 

^'They brought me a Kurdish woman," said 
March, with a tinge of disgust. 

"What is our move?'' asked Levington, as 
they unwound his costume, and the masseur ap- 
peared at his side. 

" I can't bear it," said March. 

a ^g >yg gQj tQ flu^j ^ ^Qj Have you figured 

out anything? " 

" I have n't forgotten that we are at least five 
weeks' journey from anywhere, and every hour 
of those weeks an impossibility to us." 

The irony hurt the younger man, who saw that 
his friend was broken. The odds dismayed 
March. His beloved was dead. His quest had 
ended in this weird defeat. " And it is too late 
to stop their marriage," he concluded. His des- 
pair was very hard for Con. 

The baths were accomplished without another 
opportunity for words, and Con was. taken under 
guard to his two rooms and the roof. He had 
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seen no more of the palace than before — the 
same dim scented corridors, the spray of three 
fountains, the broad shadow-crescents that its 
roofs cast down upon the houses clustered under 
the eastern wall. He could not guess how many 
human beings were contained here. He saw 
nothing of the stunted and crooked men of the 
mines, for they did not dwell within the city. 
The soldiery was in evidence, mostly upon steeds 
that were more sturdy than symmetrical. On 
the return across the palace lawn, Con had noted 
a small party of women, closely veiled, moving 
toward the fountains. Their robes were of fig- 
ured stuffs, the ends of their head-veils drifting 
white. Two cofifee-colored giants had walked be- 
hind them. 

Food was served as before. Attendance was 
servile and silent. The dinner was worth eating, 
for it included roast lamb, a salad of small 
orange-colored leaves, spicy and each as round as 
a penny, and vegetables which were in flavor like 
potato crossed with celery. The wine was an 
evening breath from fruitful places. 

Again he sent for the vizir and no one cama 
The mists of day's end lifted from the western 
fields, and once again the flocks were herded 
away for the night. Just over the western for 
tification four camels were unhitched from their 
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plows, and driven to the rushy spring near the 
sheds. The little monkey visited the white man 
again in time to share camquats and green tea. 
Levington began all over, pacing the roof, search- 
ing mentally for escape. He wanted to talk with 
March. 

Final rays of sunlight touched the high apart- 
ments of the palace, but left his own in blue twi- 
light. The curving tiles jutted down closely over 
every window, like clinging, watchful shadows. 
The walls felt cruel to the white man. He began 
to imagine the marriages and matings in those 
upper chambers, the deaths and births and sullen 
hearts, cold lust, endless lassitude. 

With the darkness came the Arabian girl. 
One of her guards remained with the two at the 
stairway. The maid faced again the man who 
puzzled and terrified her. Con could not read 
the warm depths of her eyes, but fancied many 
things. She attempted a few words in her own 
language, then smiled faintly as he failed to com- 
prehend. He would never know what she had 
wished to tell him. Again he gave her the inner 
chamber and drew the curtains after her, again 
he went circuiting about his inclosure. The 
monkey whimpered, then climbed over the wall 
the way he had come, quite distressed that his 
new friend should not notice him. 
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Night hours deepened about the palace. Some 
time toward midnight a mumble of words 
reached the prisoner from a space below. This 
was unusual, for the voices of the city were too 
far distant to carry to the roof, and the shelving 
palace was mute. The sound continued, indis- 
tinctly. Levington waited at the edge of the 
wall, but could not hear clearly. Evidently it 
was a prayer, very earnestly presented. More 
and more it sounded like the voice of Andrew 
March. 

Con had not known where his comrade was 
lodged. He became sure of the voice. The three 
guards, perhaps athirst, or for some like rea- 
son universally valid with trios of men at night, 
were not holding their post of duty, for the stair- 
way was empty. A talk with Andrew March was 
worth a risk; it was necessary if they were to 
work together for escape. They would need a 
policy to guide their remaining days in captivity. 
Anything was better than these brooding medita- 
tions alone. The fire in the young prisoner's 
veins focused to some purpose. He descended 
the stairs, but at the foot of them discovered that 
they had brought him no nearer the voice. In 
fact, there were other voices unpleasantly near. 
He went up again and leaned over his wall, to 
learn how the monkey climbed up and down so 
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sadOy. Quite certainly now he heard his friend 
liking. The stars were a cool, faint light upon 
le walls, which were rough-hewn. He could 
ifltinguish the ledge of a window below him, 
alf-way to the ground. 

He knotted the silken cloths from the divan in 
16 first room, and fastened one end of this soft 
3pe to the stone bench. It was not difficult to 
it himself down oyer the rim of wall, easing the 
Irain by pressing his knees into the depressions 
r masonry. His toes found the ledge. He 
rimly hoped that he had heard aright, that 
[arch was really near. The window was open, 
le prayer stopped. 

« Hello ! " 

The stillness of the whole earth seemed to orig- 
late just at this window-ledge. Then a hand 
mched him, and March whispered, ^^ Don't 
ilk.'' 

The elder prisoner moved back into the dark- 
ess, while Con came in at the window. Sud- 
enly there began a scramble, with stormy blows 
Qd a rattle. March was at grips with his guard, 
aving taken for granted that Levington meant 
I attempt escape. Con sensed this mistake, but 
; was not a time for explanation. He stepped 
irward uncertainly, his hands feinting for bat- 
e. In the gloom he leapt at the larger form, a 
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desert soldier, whose arms whipped about like 
falling trees. Three throats strained for breath, 
but it was the warrior who smothered under a 
white man*s hand. He bit Con's palm, and that 
closed the brief battle, for it angered Levington 
and he sent in his free hand. The huge son of 
Tan Kuan collapsed. The figure of a woman 
darted from a shadowy corner. She was moan- 
ing softly, and her robe fluttered as she ran out 

^^ She will give an alarm," said March, panting. 

" Your Kurdish friend." 

^^ Yes, she hates me as much as they do." 

" Because you refused — ^" 

Without further words, the two prisoners 
mounted the window-ledge, glanced back through 
the darkness at the motionless guard, a hulking, 
silent figure in dense shadow, and dropped to the 
earth. 

Their fall was considerable. It racked their 
legs, but pain was overlooked in haste. They 
ran close under the western wall of the palace, 
turning at the north end, across the broad lawn, 
to the lane beyond which were the dwellings of 
the fighters. All was dark. They met no senti- 
nel. The desert scarcely required watching. 
They sped over the heavy dust of the street and 
gained the high-arched gate. A worn ladder was 
hooked here for antique battle uses. From the 
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top of the fortiflcation they glanced down at an- 
other necessary jump^ and took it. 

Side by side they ran, following the trail of 
the pack-camels. Behind them, within the walls, 
the aged crier of the hours sent up his voice, full 
to trembling with the news. And arousing every 
soldier, a bar of hollow brass clanged out into 
the sleeping city. 

" We tipped over the bumble-bees/' said Con. 



CHAPTER XV 

GBMMED EYES 

SQUARE patches of koresh lay on each side 
of the trail. The mines were perhaps a 
mile or less to eastward ; and beyond that ridge 
an infinity of shifting dry nought. The stars 
sent a pallor that was diffused in the fog from the 
ditches. At night these lowlands about the city 
were cool. The black vague hill that was the pal- 
ace was receding into the gloom as the two hast- 
ened on. The net of distant cries was spreading. 

" Do you suppose," suggested Levington, '* that 
we can keep under cover, and perhaps manage to 
get a beast of some kind, and then sprint for the 
water-hole? " 

Con realized very well that the nearest water 
hole was a matter of days, once they left the zone 
of fertility. Food was yet to be considered^ and 
a city was rising to seek them out and punish. 
But he felt the need of cheering his friend. 

" We can get into the vineyard," he continued 
with enthusiasm he did not feel, ^^ and the fruit 
will serve for water, too — and lay for a camel — 
and you still have the guide-book on your foot" 

218 
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Andrew March laughed miserably. He saw 
what his friend was trying to do. 

"Why not knock at the gates," said March, 
" and demand water and provisions for our re- 
turn trip?" 

"Well, we blundered out here," said Leving- 
ton, "and half the planet was bucking us — 
stones for rain, and spinning dust instead of a 
breeze, with a few robber giants on the side — 
80 maybe we can break away for home again." 

"I don't mean to be sarcastic," said March 
very humbly. " I understand you. You are try- 
ing to make me feel happier. But I do not dodge 
the resi)onsibility. I was grossly selfish. My 
work, and all my hopes, led me here. And I 
wanted a partner, to face the Gobi, some one 
strong and young, who did n't take himself seri- 
ously, some one with the ability to lose decently. 
It had to be an artist. You were the one I found. 
But I did not want it to mean sacrifice. I made 
myself believe we should not actually lose. I 
held certain dreams. They were beautiful, they 
baited you, as they baited me long ago, and al- 
ways. But I am done with dreaming. Tau 
Kuan is death to all dreams except that yellow 
fantasy, itself. It is so cold — do you know 
what I mean? The hand that guides it is the 
archetype of inflexible purpose. The empire is 
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not contained within the walls. It spreads be- 
yond the Gobi, into Dory Street ; yes, and fnrther, 
a web of horror. It does not spring from life. 
The only human being within those walls has 
been slowly and fully poisoned. She can neyer 
know life. You have seen that." 

March paused, and Levington shivered. They 
peered into the darkness ahead. One direction 
seemed as unprofitable as another. Far to the 
rear, the base of the palace showed red in torch 
reflection, and the brazen gong ceased its pulse 
of alarm. March asked : 

" Will you try to forgive me? " 

Con spoke quickly. "You are forgetting 
something. You are the difference between past 
and future to me. Suppose I had found my man 
that night, away back in Cincinnati: I should 
have far thicker walls bothering me to-night, and 
all the rest of my nights. Why do you forget 
that you are the man who got me out of all that? 
You were a federal officer, and ought to have 
jailed me. Instead, I owe every minute of my 
freedom to you. I don't know now why I wanted 
to shoot him up, I can't recall his name or his 
face, but I was out to get him, and would have 
finished strong, only you came in front of me, and 
— why, I never began to live at all until after 
you took me home that night ! 
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^^I nsed to stand on Rush Street Bridge in 
Chicago, and, if I was far enough gone, I could 
think I was looking at the Thames and the lights 
of the British shipping, or I 'd think I was an 
Arabian caliph, nosing about my own city at 
night. Only it needed a big thirst to shift the 
globe around that way, and make a Oreek waiter 
ook like the King of Ashamede in disguise. I 'ye 
looked over toward Brooklyn and told myself I 
was on the Bund at Shanghai. But it could n't 
be done that way. I was close to the rocks. Ton 
seemed to know what I wanted. You opened the 
world. Do you think I would back up, even if 
I could? You did not bait me. It was under- 
stood that I should probably die along the way, 
in the Gobi. It's been a grand passage." 

" Thanks, boy," returned the elder man. And 
in the twilight their hands met and gripped an 
instant. 

Whatever turmoil was imaginable within the 
dty, the Americans were too far away to hear it, 
and the secrecy of the dark gave them a kind of 
leisure, with also a stimulation. They continued 
rapidly beside the gray ditches, not particularly 
heedful of direction. They jumped over the in- 
tersecting arms of irrigation, and at moments 
caught the low gurgle of spring-water. It oc- 
curred to Con that his borrowed Eastern gar- 
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ments were very practical. The firm^ broad sash 
and twisted breeches gave support as he cleared 
the ditches, the sandals were snug and curiously 
satisfactory. He was not so sure that he was 
wholly a Western person. He no longer mar- 
veled at his blouse, with its inner pockets and 
folds. 

Once he thought that an advance guard of the 
pursuers had overtaken them. They stopped 
short to listen, but heard nothing. March was 
uneasy. Con, who felt that there was nothing 
further to be lost, was almost indifferent. He 
could not think his way clear. It was grimly 
unpleasant to remember what they had done to 
March's guard, but one crime more or less in the 
eyes of Tau Euan did not matter now. There 
came the sense of some one behind them, but 
there was no sound in the pale breath of the 
ditches. Con noted a low shape like a dog, 
across the nearest ditch. Quickly a second form 
joined it. Two figures hurtled out of the gloom 
and landed at the white man's feet. They were 
the hunched and deformed little men of the sand 
hills, a dozen or more, and they broke into talk- 
ing. Their arms were like metal bands upon 
Levington. The gong had reached them and 
brought them up out of their warrens. It seemed 
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they were animated by curiosity and a natural 
malice more than by the idea of reward. 

Struggle was unavailing. These miners had 
terrible arms, despite bodies that were shrunken 
and grotesque. March was speaking in native 
dialect. Levington was borne off his feet, lifted 
over the last ditch, and then deftly stretched face 
downward upon sand. March was pleading. 
The hills were near. 

Con did not understand the appeal March was 
making, but was surprised at the force of it. 
They were listening, reluctant, like some blind 
evil turned aside for a moment. March went 
on fervently. 

Points of light were low toward the city, the 
torches coming out. It seemed that the gray- 
haired man's argument had an effect, for Leving- 
ton was picked up as before, and carried. In 
the confusion he saw that they were not going 
in the direction of the city. The bones of their 
shoulders hurt his back. He was unable to 
turn. Forty paces of this and they paused. 
March repeated his phrases. Levington was al- 
lowed to stand upon his feet, but his hands were 
held. Then the group ran with him up the hill. 

" What did you say? *' inquired Con. 

** I reminded them that they have no more love 
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for the city than we, and that our enemy is their 
enemy." 

" What made you think of that? " 

"They are slaves, worse — " 

This was cut short as the workers let go Con*8 
wrists, and he pitched feet first into perfect 
blackness. The fall was giddy ; then a scramble 
down an incline of loose earth. Choking with 
the dust, he could not guess to what depth he was 
sliding. Something came down upon bis head, 
and this was Andrew March. 

" You asked them to take us in? '* 

" Yes. It occurred to me that they do not love 
their masters. I referred to that, and promised 
everything I could think of, if they would not 
turn us over to the horsemen." 

The center of the world gave forth a speck of 
light that was a torch. The party that had come 
up at the summons of the distant gong was close 
about the white men again at the base of the 
shaft, which seemed endlessly large; and other 
torches were coming nearer out of blackness. 
Still it was not clear to Con why the miners did 
not take them to the city. The hovering figures 
in the cavern seemed half afraid, half spiteful. 
March was doing his best in Chinese. 

The torches threw a serried glare on the rock 
walls of the underground passage. It was low 
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but very wide. In another chamber, to which the 
prisoners were led, the roof was higher, of ragged 
sandstone, and the floor had been swept. Here 
was the settlement of workers, every one de- 
formed below the shoulders. 

Out of the red-lighted press of these came a 
figure but slightly more erect than his fellows. 
He was dark of skin, but his eyes were full dnd 
did not slant or pinch. His bared throat was 
significant of strength and poise, from no mean 
ancestry, but his knees locked and jointed piti- 
fully, as from some calamitous accident. 

" Friend,'' he said in a low voice. 

It was music to hear the English word. 

The miners were waving torches of bitumen 
over their large heads. The length and agility of 
their arms was apelike. They looked to be a race 
of Asiatic changelings, their hair coiled into lit- 
tle caps, one or two showing queues, and all with 
the peculiar malformation of spine. Every eye 
gleamed upon Levington. 

" Friend," replied Con. 

" They come for you,'' said the dark-skinned 
person who stood before the crowd. 

'* Down here? " 

" Yes. All where." 

" Hide us. Give us protection, friend.'' 

'^ Yes. You saj you befriend us." 
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The speaker turned to March, who answered: 
"Yes. We will, if you protect us now. We 
come from the most powerful country in the 
world. Help us return to it." 

" No, no ! " said the dark-faced man. 

" I beg of you ! " urged March. 

" Gobi too big, too big." 

" Talk of that later. But hide us away now." 

" They see your footprints, and ask tw. 
AVhat? " 

" Say that we were killed and thrown in the 
ditches." 

" Yes," said the speaker of English. 

He turned to confer with several others, in a 
rapid monotone. 

Con said to his friend : " What is he? " 

" Looks Arabian," replied March. 

The speaker had heard the word, and hie turned 
sharply, with a smile parting his lips. From the 
waist up he was a handsome man of forty. 

"Yes, Arab," he said. "Fifteen, big, I was, 
at sea. I know your country — Saint Lawrence, 
BuflFalo — " 

" Niagara Falls," offered Levington. 

" Ah, yes ! " exclaimed the sailor from Ar- 
aby. He smiled more broadly at the recol- 
lection. "Twenty year — yes — twenty — that 
Does she fall continue? " 
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•*Yefi," replied Con, joining in the smile. 
How did you come here? '^ 

** Caravan. The sea weary me, fifteen years 
acre now. Caravan from Djarobed. Ah ! She 
lever destination, never. The riders appear one 
lay at evening — you know? " 

" I know," assured Levington. 

" They — spoil me," said the Arab, glancing 
lown humorously at his '^ spoiled " legs, and Con 
rinced. " But come, my two friends." 

The relief was dreamlike to Con. He realized 
hat no physical effort on his own part could 
Lelp ; in fact, he was perilously near to trusting 
n God, and this seafaring Arab, who had fifteen 
'ears ago answered the call of the Sha Mo, was 
he very hand of Providence. Con wondered how 
trong the hand might be. The desert seemed 
urther away, to be under it. But in memory he 
ould hear the penetrant singing of the hollow 
»ra8S through the night. Chee Ming would not 
;ive up easily. 

There seemed a limitless multitude of the 
arth-dwellers, moving in quiet disorder through 
he cavern everywhere. Levington had an un- 
anny sense of being under the crust of the earth, 
niey led him to an adjoining chamber, as large 
is the entire palace. The floor of this second 
avem was riven across, and a long greenish line 
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of flame wavered in the warm air. Through and 
between the gently leaping blaze, he saw a great 
host of faces. The gas hissed as it was consumed 
along the lips of the rock, and cast an ezpansiye 
glow upon the high walls, where were a number 
of black holes. In each shadowy pocket were hu- 
man beings, looking down upon the strangers. 
Con distinguished women, who were gaunt and 
small but not so broken as their husbands. 

In the limited Chinese vocabulary of Andrew 
March, and the nearly forgotten English of the 
Arabian sailor, assurances were hastily ex- 
changed. The telling factor was the Arab's high 
opinion of Buffalo, the port of grain and hogs. 
March agreed to bring five hundred troopers to 
stop the production of koresh, and so free the 
workers, if they aided him to escpae from Tan 
Kuan and the Gobi. Remembering the wealth of 
Buffalo, the Arab interpreter was ready to be- 
lieve that this could be done. 

" Come," repeated the Arab. 

He hobbled on ahead, and many walked close 
beside the white men, but there waa no talking. 
If the miners were curious, they were silent If 
they were as distrustful as they appeared in 
glances, they were for the moment persuaded by 
the Arab. 

Con smelled camels. There was a ledge where 
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the walls doped back to meet the lowering roof, 
and in the wedge-shaped space between, the white 
men were permitted to conceal themselves. Lev- 
ington drew his friend further into the narrow- 
ing space, and at once the torches were gone. Si- 
lence came about the two as they waited. From 
beyond a jutting wall the light from the gas-fire 
faintly colored the rock, leaving the hiding-place 
in deep shadow. 

^' I talked with Helen about these men," said 
March. ^^ They are the sons of captive mothers 
and fathers. Their blood is pure, or has already 
been duplicated in the city. That is their crime : 
they are not blended, or necessary to the blend, 
and so, as outcasts, are sentenced to the work 
here. The women are not all deformed, and the 
children are not always bom dwarfs, but I un- 
derstand that the babies are taken to the city, 
to be raised in the houses of the war caste. The 
legs and backs of the male children are 
* spoiled,' in order to nip any future revolt. The 
arms are left unhurt, for the sake of labor. It is 
well thought out." 

" The devil's own scheme," said C!on. 

" There are pure Japanese here, pure Persian, 
the Lord knows how many different elements not 
desired for the purposes of empire." 

*^ But how did you begin to persuade them? " 
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^' I thought of their grievances and made the 
most of that. It appears that they have at differ- 
ent times cherished the idea of a revolution ; cor 
Arabian friend was one of the candidates for 
leadership, years ago, he says, but his legs were 
too bad. They had to give it up. Is n't that the 
bitterest humor ! " 

^' I won't go anywhere again without learning 
the language/' said Con. 

^^ It was almost as if they had been looking for 
us/' added March. 

^^ I hope we can make good your promises." 

" I hope they can protect us." 

" Curious game, is n't it? " mused Levington. 
He was thinking now of Princess Helen. 

" You 're not very much elated over our deliv- 
erance/' objected the elder comrade. 

^^ Walt Whitman said that if a thousand per- 
fect men were to appear before him he would n't 
be surprised." 

" Is that the way you feel ? " laughed March. 

^' Yes. That 's one book Helen ought to have. 
Walt could show her what 's the matter with Tau 
Kuan." 

^^ You might do that yourself/' said the father, 
and the conversation lapsed. 

Distantly Levington heard the miners rousing 
the camels for another day's work. 
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^ It must be almost daylight/' said March. 

** All the same down here^ but I suppose they 
can track us in the daytime.'' 

^* Back at my desk, in the days before I found 
Chee Ming/' said March^ ^^ I was depressed be- 
cause I felt I should never reach the heart of the 
Gobi. It had become the same as heaven to me^ 
and all my dream ladders had failed, toppled 
down. But even in my younger days, I never im- 
agined a world like this." 

*^ That first big surprise stretched me/' said 
Con, " when we ran into the green valley. The 
palace made me numb, and the apartment of your 
little princess finished me — victrolas, apes, and 
almanacs. If I had not seen my own father go 
down under koreah, I wouldn't believe that, 
either. But as it is, I think nothing on God's 
Footstool will ever startle me again." 

The white men lay for more than an hour talk- 
ing in whispers and peering out into the great 
dim cave. No daylight could enter here, only 
the noiseless dance of orange-tinted shadows 
ui)on the further wall. At moments they could 
hear something of the activity of the miners, in 
another section of the subterranean passages. 
Then, abruptly, the arch at the left was darkened 
by large familiar forms, the soldiers. 

There was a score of them, with smoking 
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torches. A long limp bag was dragged upon the 
floor. The first glance about this part of the cay- 
ems was a disappointment to the big-framed war 
riors; but they had not completed their search. 
Swords clanked down against the rock floor as 
they opened one end of the sack. A black 8e^ 
pent slipped out at their feet. 

From the elevation, Levington saw the snake 
lift its head and rapidly tongue the leggings of 
the nearest, who shoved it away with the blunt of 
his sword. The other soldiers stood still. Ita 
small eyes were like jewels. A leather thong was 
fastened in a ring just back of its head. Holding 
their torches high, the soldiers waited, and as the 
snake seemed disinclined to act, one huge rider 
caught its black length upon his scabbard and 
lifted it upon the ledge as high as his head. 
The serpent might go where they could not see. 
It remained still in the new position, in rather 
an angry mood, and then started upward. It did 
not come toward the white fugitives, but mounted 
the uneven walls opposite, until the leathern 
rope in the hands of the man below was nearly 
played out. 

Presently the serpent had circled the cavern 
and was nearing the Americans. Silently it 
progressed, from one shadow to the next. When 
the thong caught on a rocky point, the warrior 
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below would whirl his end of it, and the tether 
would go free. The snake paused with trembling 
rage at the disturbance, then went on. 

Leyington had drawn his turban down over his 
neck, with face pressed to the rocks. But he 
could not withhold a glance at the approaching 
snake, and his heart beat heavily with terror. 
He steeled himself to hold perfectly still. The 
eyes of the reptile were upon him, now within 
two yards of his head. The long, silent body slid 
up to him. Under its dusky skin were golden 
markings, like sunlight on stagnant water. A 
forked white tongue was flickering in and out in 
a kind of smile. 

There was no hesitation. The snake was loop- 
ing, gliding onward across the ledge. Con's soul 
was gripped in horror, but if the searching party 
had reckoned on forcing the fugitives to betray 
themselves by some outcry or sign of fear, they 
had failed. Neither American had so much as 
winked while the sinuous thing writhed past 
without striking. 

The hunters passed on to the next cavern. 



CHAPTER XVI 

"you abb making MB UNHAPPY" 

CON heard his friend breathing once more, 
exhaling pent air. They waited some time 
before moving ont of the tight place. 

" A merry little worm, was n't he? " whispered 
Con. 

" Are you chilled? " asked March, whimsically. 

" You are chattering, too," retorted the young 
man. 

" I wonder if they left any of those behind, for 
our benefit? " 

" I saw only the one, so I know it was real," 
said Levington. " Gobi police dog. I '11 never 
forget the glance he gave me — yellow diamond 
eyes. And, do you know — ? " 

"What?" 

" He had a smell," whispered Levington. 

March laughed quietly and said he did not 
doubt that. 

" There was a house in Dowagiac," continued 
Levington, " a Very old house. The walls were 
full of murder, and worse. A poor lady lived 
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there, with a number of miseries^ such as jaun- 
dice and eczema. Her apron was always torn. 
She did n't do the murder. It did her. I was 
small then. I remember the broken plaster that 
came down upon the beds, which were gray and 
active, jumpy — dishes under the stove and un- 
der the table — the cats whose fur was stiflp with 
garbage, and the grasshoppers that hung on the 
parlor curtains. Well, in that house, there 
drifted this same cold, poisonous smell." 

Andrew March was very grave now. " I do 
not doubt that, either," he said. 

Levington worked his way further out of the 
crevice, to a position better for breathing, al- 
though still in the shadow. He rolled over upon 
his back, and drew up his knees, with a deep sigh. 

"That house would be proud of me if they 
knew, and if I was able to bring back a straight 
story of this country, the source of the world's 
koreah/' 

" Yes, that house, and many others. I am glad 
you feel as you do." 

"I suppose our government would ask the 
'Chinese Government to cooperate in reaching 
and controlling Tau Euan." 

"And the Russian," added March. "They 
are badly hit." 

" Do you think it is possible? " asked Con. 
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After a silence^ the elder comrade said slowly : 
'^ To be frank^ I have had faith and lost it, and 
regained and lost it so many times that I cannot 
say. It is my dnty to try, but I can't say any 
more than that." 

Leyington felt the curious depression again in 
his friend, an alarming weight. 

The Arabian sailor appeared below them, grin- 
ning. 

*' You hold still?'' 

" Like stone," said Con. 

" She do not strike you at all? " 

" Passed both of us," said March. 

" You are cherished of Allah," declared the 
sailor. " They have taken away four of us." 

He grunted a world of meaning. The soldiers 
were punishing the miners for complicity. Per- 
haps the tale of the white men's ^^ murder " did 
not impress the searching party. 

'' What will they do to the four? " 

" Break leg," said the Arab. " Maybe starve." 

Andrew March shuddered, and the strange one 
below volunteered : " My men do not like." 

Levington saw that two white strangers caus- 
ing great trouble for the miners could not become 
very popular. March also understood. He said 
simply : " Take me before your men." 

** Is there anything you can say? " asked Ckm. 
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** Only what I told them before/^ replied March. 
" We represent a nation that is as eager to pun- 
ish Tau Kuan as these workers can be, if we can 
get back there to tell the story. I can make that 
clear, at least." 

" They may not be in a mood to listen." 

March smiled sadly. ^^ Moods/' he began, but 
shook his head. 

The three men passed into the larger portion of 
the cavern, where the reddish roof was marked 
with the flare from the burning gas below. Sev- 
eral women cried out sharply at sight of the white 
men, and fled like timid animals to their rock- 
pockets up the walls. Their skirts were brief 
and ugly. Several very young children darted 
after their mothers to the safety of dark familiar 
haunts — too young to have been " spoiled." It 
was only a period of months before they would 
be taken into the city, to be molded into slaves in 
the houses of the soldiers, the circulation of their 
blood retarded, their very souls distorted. Re- 
turning to the mines a year or more after, they 
would be lost and strange and as if orphaned, 
among their own kin. Their family life did not 
receive sanction of the state. 

The frightened women left food behind them. 
Jars stood close to the flssure from which came 
the fire. The contents had been prepared for 
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baking. Con bent down to sniff at the open jars. 
March and the Arab passed on together, and Lev- 
ington waited, feeling himself useless in such a 
conference. He was more interested in finding 
an exit. 

To the left was the passage leading to the foot 
of the slanting shaft. He noted a long vine that 
came down over the loose gravel like a guide-rope. 
Con climbed into the enlarging daylight toward 
the top. Sunlight, the old enemy, was beguiling. 
He was thinking that in Tau Kuan they have 
either too much sunshine or too little. The pale, 
haunted faces of the children below troubled him. 
An intense light was blinding him from above. 
A flash of desert days came over him oddly, a 
swift reminiscence of pain and thirst, gone in 
the space of one upward step, yet leaving a dry- 
ness in the throat. Con realized that the only 
trees within a thousand miles were the half- 
grown oaks outside the casements of the princess. 

Now the air changed in his nostrils, and he 
caught again the hot, sweeping currents of the 
sand. When the green blots left his eyes, he 
raised his head above the level of upper earth 
and stared away. The city, less than a mile dis- 
tant, was shimmering behind heat-waves, at mo- 
ments dimmed by clouds of dust that rushed 
across the valley. He squinted to find the path 
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they had taken last night through the fog, with 
the sleepers rising to find them. 

A dromedary with baskets and a driver was 
coming out at the big gate. Out to the south was 
a motionless horseman, the sun flashing from his 
silver and steel. He seemed to be guarding the 
horizon. He was one of the scores who sought a 
trace of the fu^tives. But nearer, along the 
road, was a third rider, cantering between the 
green squares. Con's heart beat violently. He 
recognized the gray cloak of his princess. 

She rode under the full blaze of high morning 
sun. The pony moved briskly. The watcher 
was puzzled as to why she came out in the great 
heat, leaving the shelter of the palace tiles. She 
was alone, save for the far figure of the sentinel. 
She was mounted perfectly, and this was comfort- 
ing to Con, who longed for more signs of her 
Western self. She reached the cut in the hill, 
the head of the ravine, and there drew rein. Viv- 
idly he recalled that it was the point of their first 
meeting, where her uplifted right arm had saved 
him, while with the left she concealed her face. 

He swore to himself that he was presumptuous 
in imagining she had ridden there for any reason 
connected with himself, unless she too was seek- 
ing to discover the white disturbers of the empire, 
and give them over to the vizir. Con argued 
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with himself that she had gone to the ravine be- 
fore she knew he existed, that probably she rode 
there each day for a constitutional, since there 
was nowhere else to go. Yet his emotions bad 
their final saj. 

Lifting himself out at the mouth of the shaft, 
he glanced up and around. The sun was scorch- 
ing. If he attempted to move along the face of 
the hill, he would- draw the eye of the sentinel, 
and the end would come quickly. Con's turban 
and blouse were white, and he felt that he must 
be glowing like a gem on the dun hillside. 
Greater than this difficulty was the fear that 
Helen would ride on or turn back before he could 
reach her. Nothing short of a word with her 
would suffice, although he could not recall that he 
had anything to say. 

The shortest way out of sight was up the hill 
and over the crest, and Con began to worm up- 
ward as rapidly as possible. The sand he loos- 
ened must have made a long stream downward, a 
perfect mark if the sentinel glanced that way. 
At the top, Levington was breathless, but not 
from exertion. He was in furious excitement 
Just a little way down the hill on the further 
side, and he stood erect, to look. Helen was still 
at the head of the ravine. He bolted for the road 
that led up to her. 
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When he was quite close, a timidity caught 
him, a pleasant trouble. It was the old gentle- 
ness where women were concerned, the familiar 
fullness in the throat, and the shyest look that 
ever comes into the eyes of an adult male. But 
here was also a new driving force, a reckless im- 
pulse. He would have speech with her, princess 
or no. She did not see him. The sun was liquid 
silver upon her; and next he was aware that she 
did see him. They occupied the positions re- 
spectively of their first meeting, yet now the foot- 
ing was different. Con ran up the road toward 
the pony. He crept up the side of the bank and 
found it convenient to kneel beside a boulder. 
He bowed. 

" I wanted to talk with you," he said. 

" They are looking for you," she replied. 

" Your father is conferring with the Arab fore- 
man and the miners." 

'^ I knew you were safe, for there has been no 
rejoicing." 

" There is n't going to be, on our account." 

" I wondered where you were," she said. 

Her voice was almost dreamy, a twilight in the 
midst of a blaze of sun. Con was fascinated by 
the play of light beneath the brim of her hat, and 
she seemed not to rebuke his glances. The gray 
cloak was of leather as fine as linen. Soft buff 
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leather bound her ankles. The stirrups were no 
wider than three fingers. 

She spoke again : ^^ You are resting upon the 
grave of my mother." 

Levington started , but she said hastily : ^^ Do 
not arise. They will see you." 

'^ Thanks/' he mumbled, again under the influ- 
ence of the fact that she would shield him. In 
all she said was the same colorless melancholy, as 
if the monotony of the desert shadowed her voice. 
She continued : 

'^ Eithna, my mother, has been lying here for 
five years. At first this was a little garden, 
which the vizir permitted me to make. There 
was a fountain then, beside that stone. I had 
little green plants for her. She loved a lotus. 
But the fountain could not live, either." 

" You must miss her very much." 

*^ Yes, oh, very much ! Sometimes in the morn- 
ing I call her, before I remember. I do not think 
she is really dead. When I dream, she is always 
here, with me." 

" Do you dream often? " 

^^ Often. I do not care for sleep, but it ia pleas- 
ant to dream. Have you found it so? " 

He thought carefully. "Yes, I've always 
dreamed. It runs in your family, and in mine." 

" I come here every day/' said Helen. 
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" The sun must be very hot." 

^'I am accustomed to it. I do not resist it. 
There is great life in it." 

" It has made you lovely," he said. 

" But it was unkind to you," she replied. And 
a faint, cool smile touched her lips. 

Innocence or utter sophistication — from an 
ultimate degree of one of these opposites she was 
regarding him. It was a helpless moment for the 
young man behind the rock. He gazed out for 
relief over the stinging white sand, where all of 
yesterday is sacrificed in the drift of to-day. One 
horseman dotted out there, not far from the city, 
a pair of keen eyes that might be able to see 
through stone. 

"I had arranged with Chee Ming," said the 
girl, "for you and my father to live in peace 
with us. Now that cannot be, for you have tried 
to run "away. You have wounded his emotions." 

" Your father and I expect to get away, but we 
are coming back soon." 

" No," she said. " No man goes from here to 
tell the world what he has seen. Chee Ming only, 
ol all meil, goes and comes, and he tells nothing. 
The empire must fail when its secrecy is gone." 

Con felt the chill of a stone wall. " You are 
deeply interested in the Empire of the Yellow 
Sun," he said dully. 
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" It is to bear a wonderful fruit," said the prin- 

C68b« 

" It is very cruel/' said Levington. 

^* I do not agree with Chee Ming about eveiy- 
thing." 

*^ You have a merciful heart, a heart that would 
be at home in America, where this idea of racial 
fusion, the blending of all into one, has borne 
good fruit for two centuries.'* 

*^ I have learned but little of America, except 
concerning the red men," said Helen. 

^' Chee Ming has been careful. The red men 
are gone. It is the New World. I '11 tell you all 
about it. Ton would not be satisfied with the op- 
pression and thievery of Tau Kuan, if you knew 
the ways of America." 

" Mother used to talk like that." 

"You belong in America," said Levington, 
scarcely aware of how much he dared in making 
the statement. 

" My father mentioned that yesterday. He is a 
good man." 

" Yes, I love him, too." 

" He needs you," said the girl. 

" He needs you," returned Con. " America 
would be a splendid place for you. There are 
dreams there, too, if you like." 

" I am not interested. Here is the heart of the 
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world. This is the center of power, the light of 
ages to come. Here my will is obeyed, and all 
the good things of earth are brought before me." 

''Most of them from America/' added Con. 
But he was hurt deep. He felt the snare of do- 
minion around her heart. Perhaps she was with- 
out a heart. But that did not correspond to her 
innate kindness. She did not agree with the pol- 
icy of state. 

'' I am needed here/' said the princess, rather 
wearily. "There is work, endless work. The 
desert is a league of cities that have fallen, and 
those cities must be made to bloom again." 

" Why do you plant seeds of poison ? " 

" You do not understand dreaming. It is un- 
bearable without a dream. I have not your cour- 
age." 

** Are you happy? " 

" I am not happy as a child is." 

" And your love power." 

" That is part of my destiny." 

"Cruelty, sterility, poison — that is Tau 
Kuan," said Leyington, watching her closely. 

" It need not be so," said Helen, referring to 
her coming regency. 

" Then you are satisfied, happy? " 

" Sometimes, but — " 

" What is it? " 
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" I cannot say. Why do you question me? 
Oh, I seem to miss something I have never seen, 
something that cannot be in the world*! In the 
evening, I think that in the west where the sun 
goes may be what I want. But then in the morn- 
ing, I do not believe it." 

" Might it not be worth while to follow the sun 
westward, and see for yourself? " 

" No one departs from here," she said quietly. 
^* And I have seen the maps, and I am not veiy 
much drawn." 

Chee Ming had planted this prejudice in pe^ 
feet soil. 

" But what is it you want? " 

^* Do not question me. I do not know. Chee 
Ming says I am too young to know. I believe my 
mother knew when she was eighteen. I am 
afraid I shall not learn until too late." 

Levington sighed, and edged away from the hot 
boulder. " Your mother could have helped you," 
he said. 

** I come here each day to ask her, and she does 
not speak." 

" Why does n't the yellow prince help you? " 

" I have not asked help of him." 

" Perhaps your father will advise you." 

She shook her head slowly. Her face was se- 
rene, yet filled with a remote pain. Beauty was 
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about her eyes, but something was holding back. 
Now the fires in Con's own heart would not wait, 
and he said : 

** I wish I could tell you. I have nothing of 
my own to offer, except America, and I can give 
that to you. There are books that have been kept 
from you. The white blood in your veins has 
been carefully shadowed. Your heart is Ameri- 
can. I marvel how well they have made you for- 
get that. You long for your own birthright ; that 
is why you look into the west, and are filled with 
a desire you do not comprehend. I never knew 
what my country meant to me until I got away 
from it, working under its orders in faraway 
places like this. You are longing for home and 
your own people. Your soul is sick of yellow 
faces, your mind is weary with Oriental con- 
tact —'' 

He checked himself, for she did not seem to 
be following well. The distant rider had 
changed his position, coming nearer. The 
rock seemed smaller than at first, the sun 
hotter. 

Silence between them. From the saddle the 
princess looked afar over the yellow earth. The 
palace walls were indistinct in the trembling 
heat. She seemed lost in a cloud of dreams. It 
was maddening to Levington, until a great light 
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broke within him. She said simply^ without 
looking at him : 

" You are making me unhappy." 

Even before the full joy of this utterance was 
clear to him, he was up beside her, forgetful of 
the sentinel, the sun, the whole world but this. 
A honeyed fragrance came to him from her near- 
ness. The words that burned his heart stopped 
in his throat, but his eyes held hers an instant, 
and tragically her unhappiness deepened ; yet it 
made him glad. 

Without speaking, she spurred her mount, 
wheeled, covering the man who loved her, and 
then rode for the city gate. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THB YELLOW BOWL 

AS he returned to the mouth of the shaft, 
with no thought of caution^ even the Gobi 
seemed familiar and right to Levington, its pur- 
ple band of horizon, its scarlet rocks, the mighty 
pour of the sun no longer inimical, for his head 
was filled with her final words. Thej brought 
hope and hurt together. 

When once more in a normal state. Con was 
frightened at the intensity of his speech, the fire 
he had sent out to her. Earth held no other fear 
than that he had said. too much, that he had 
stumbled over the fealtj in her nature, in attack- 
ing her expectations of empire. Also he saw 
afresh the extent of the consequences of March's 
blunder, the forcing of escape last night. Helen 
had secured a sort of truce for them, but it was 
unavailable now. Con grimly remembered the 
blows he had given the soldier in March's 
rooms. 

He wanted to find her father. The drop down 
the shaft did not seem so long this time, but the 
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darkness at the bottom was overpowering. His 
eyes remained full of green patches of sunlight 
Then he started back^ as nearly as he could re- 
member, along the tunnel toward the larger cav- 
ern where the gas burned. He thought he could 
smell the burned gas, or the baking lentils. Un- 
mistakably he scented camels. None of the 
dwarfs was in view. He had to grope, having no 
torch. It was like a starless night. 

It was some time before he saw a glow far 
ahead, which satisfied him as the reflected light 
from the cavern in which he had taken leave of 
his friend and the interpreter. He was thinking 
with a new-born power, and perhaps did not real- 
ize that he had been wandering deeper into the 
earth for twenty minutes. The light proved to 
be a torch carried over a group of miners. They 
were little fellows, each with a twisted knee and 
spine made hideous in childhood. Under the 
flaring light. Con could not steady a shudder at 
the picture they made. Half-starved, long- 
armed, dark creatures, with the eyes narrowed, 
all humanity drawn from their faces, they peered 
at the large man in the tunnel before them, and 
a united whisper rustled from lip to lip. 
" Where is my friend — white man? " 
Levington made signs and variously indicated 
his desire to find March. The eyes turned upon 
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him grew piglike^ and the whisper was repeated. 
Heads turned back, then toward him. Hostility 
was like powder to the match. They were blam- 
ing him for the taking off of their kin. Con felt 
that he was a bad omen to them, which was the 
greater need for finding March and the Arab 
friend. 

Now the little party lined up against one side 
of the passage, plainly intending the white man 
to pass. 

" That way? '' 

Con inquired also with his hands if they were 
directing him to go on. Perhaps they had just 
come from March. Now they made no response, 
their stony countenances full upon him in the 
flickering light. Having small choice, Con 
nodded his thanks, and strode past them. Again 
the dry, soft crackle of their voices. He turned. 
They were going on with the torch. Darkness 
closed about him once more. 

His reverie was spoiled for the moment. A 
touch of the horror of numberless generations 
was upon him, the burial-fear. He could touch 
the earth over his head, as in a tomb, and span 
the walls from side to side. Then he laughed at 
himself. It was a relief, a necessity. He came 
back to himself; identity was renewed, another 
necessity, for new worlds had been flitting 
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through him, and he had forgotten much. Confi- 
dent of locating his friend or the brown-skinned 
sailor who had gone from Aden to Buffalo in his 
time, Levington pushed onward down the tun- 
nel. 

He thought of Helen's face — oval, calm, day- 
kissed, unawakened. Yet each moment she 
seemed different, for now she was fully awak- 
ened, a princess of evening lights and clear wine 
and music, subtle in Eastern wisdom — a princess 
only, a mottled flower. This latter was a form 
of torture to him whose heart had opened. But 
always there was the same pale light in her eyes, 
whether she were learned of kings and princes, or 
quite innocent. It further troubled him to find 
that he could not be certain as to the color, if they 
were lit with the green of the sea at daybreak, or 
the blue of sky at sunset. They could be as 
steady as jade, pure in their gaze, and their love- 
liness sent him out upon a tide of yearning. A 
warm flood seemed to rise when he remembered 
her slim throat, and it startled him to recall the 
manner of her breathing. At moments now, with 
the earthen blackness beating in upon him, Con 
was almost ready to believe that she was a phan- 
tom; that the Gobi had done something to him; 
that possibly there was no Sha Mo at all, and be 
was merely coming to the surface after a plunge 
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deeper and darker than nsual, to find himself ill 
with life, in a room at the old club; that this 
Helen was the shadow of his unrealized desires, 
of all his postponed aspiration, and nothing 
more. Yet he could hear her voice as if she were 
just ahead in the darkness, and he had sometime 
touched her hand. The delicacy of that moment 
was still upon him. He shook it off and tried to 
laugh again, to clear his mind, but this time the 
happy effect was more elusive. 

Direction was an impossible subject, and depth 
another. He reached an intersection, a trying 
moment for the nerves as his hands went out into 
soft nothing. He waited, in a tension, and 
heard a slow thudding, like the tread of giants 
within the earth. The air of the passages was 
narcotic. In thinking of the fierce evaporation 
of the desert, this difference was grateful. 

Well aware that he was lost, he thought of 
many things old and new, dwelling strangely 
upon the potentialities of his own spirit. The 
well-rubbed coinage of life had enriched him, and 
he longed to spend. Leaning against the rough 
walls, scarcely able to see his hands before his 
face, Levington discovered the innermost door 
of himself. Boul-currents that he had touched 
in boyhood seemed close about him again. 
Heart's dusk cried softly within, a lonely twilight 
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in spring. The air was figured with the memor; 
of Bill the yellow cook, of those tales in a magic 
tongue, told in the hot, thick evenings to the sway 
of the ship. Probably Bill's stories had been of 
Tan Euan, its piled-up curving roofs; of close- 
guarded maidens in their misty silks ; of the dia- 
monds that spatter from the shaken plumage of a 
cockatoo at the fountain down upon white and 
ivory limbs; or perhaps of these choking tunnels 
where one tiny flawed nerve would set the luck- 
less a-tearing off his nails in frenzy against sand- 
stone walls, the source of the fragrant web of 
koresh. Levington smiled a mad, faint welcome 
to the shade of 'the murdered Chiney, and droye 
himself erect, onward. 

So gradual was the soul-dark in its claiming of 
him that his will was relieved of the struggle. 
Brushing forward along the walls, he knew the 
delicious weakness of convalescence, a helpless 
joy. He was reduced, and exalted. His five 
senses had slipped past every danger-signal, and 
in a temporary death h6 blundered on. Won- 
drous flowers of gossamer grew about his feet, 
and a thunder that was profound and musical 
was possessing him. 

Far ahead, a new light cut across the shaft 
greenish and wavering. Levington lost many 
minutes in making up his mind to go nearer, but 
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it did not seem long to him, and he did not feel 
alarmed now as an odor like lilies in a sealed 
room made his lungs tremble for air. The tun- 
nel was ending in a wall or barrier, across the 
top of which an artificial light reached the wan- 
derer. He could not stop short of the wall ; his 
feet carried him against it. Moments of an un- 
real clarity came to his brain, in which every- 
thing was outlined with indelible severity, ink- 
lines of memory. There was an uncanny view of 
a certain room in Dory Street, long ago, a man 
sleeping, mumbling as he slept, one hand twitch- 
ing upon the side of the cot. He was whispering, 
" I 'm going," and the room was surcharged with 
the warm scent. of cinnamon and roses. Leving- 
ton gasped, snatching at the wall, and this vision 
of his father and koresh broke away — only the 
dark again, with a green glow overhead some- 
where, and a great pulsing like seismic threats. 
Something that was distantly yet truly himself 
now commanded, and with surprising difficulty 
Con stretched his fingers up the barrier and be- 
gan to lift himself. His eyes came level with the 
top, and he blinked into the glow. 

A low altar of rock was sending up the very 
crystalline soul of smoke, clear as water rising in 
a spring, or lifting gas in still air. Round about 
the altar, or reclining against the walls of the low 
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chamber^ were figures, motionless, their colored 
robes and the silken draperies of their couches as 
lifeless as the sandstone that encased all. The 
light came from an inverted bowl of jade upon 
the wall. One couch was higher than the rest, 
nearer the peak of stones that made the altar, 
and beside this couch an old woman stood, robed 
in black. Of all the figures in the chamber, the 
ancient female alone moved, and her arms, sway- 
ing so gradually, the tips of her sleeves drifting, 
were the essence of stillness. Levington was 
gripped cold as he discerned through the vapors 
that this person was stroking the eyelids of his 
princess. 

Gowned in celestial blue and gold, gemmed an- 
kle rings lax upon the cushions, Helen lay as one 
in death beyond the colorless font of smoke, and 
her lover's torture was complete. 

From a yellow bowl, the woman in black moist- 
ened her fingers and continued the drugged ca- 
resses. The hag was proof against the fumes 
that had dizzied Levington when he was yet far 
down the passage, and that drove the souls from 
the bodies of all the devotees within the subter- 
ranean chamber. 

Stupidly he observed the gash in the rock be- 
hind the bowl of jade from which the flaming gas 
emerged to illumine the room ; he noted the door 
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^yond, and an iron ring in the door. In the 
irisis he dully observed details — the tangled 
ong mustaches of one waxen face in a corner, the 
;lint of polished nails on a royal fat hand, the 
ilken dragons that stood forever licking the 
hroat of one (male or female, he could not tell) , 
^ho lounged with a frozen smile on a couch of 
rimson. Under the weight of agony, Levington 
eld on stiffly, and had the inept recollection that 
his was the state religion, a godless and inverted 
•rayer, a blowing upon the senses, soft as the 
ongues of serpents, deadly as their fangs. 

Then came the thought that centered him once 
lore. He heard Helen saying to him, an hour, 
n age, since, ^' You are making me unhappy.'' 
?o forget his words, to loose the tangle he had 
rought into her life, she had descended to pay 
his visit to the darker gods. The old hag went 
n and on, rubbing gently, diminishing more and 
lore the slight rise and fall of Helen's breast, 
^he gas hissed drily from the wall. 

Con felt a murderous impulse, but it did not 
xtend to his muscular system. His eyes narrowed 
rith rage and pain; yet he could not overcome 
be smother of koresh in the air. He hated the 
Oriental garments of his beloved, hated the jew- 
led bands on her naked ankles, the chains of 
ide and wrought gold about her body. These 
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textures and precious things were taking her 
further from him, and they aggravated the loss of 
his own bodily control. His mouth opened and 
certain muscles of the jaw tightened in a laugh of 
hysterical anger, but his lungs gave forth no cry, 
and his emotion remained silent. All that he 
had formerly known to be himself was now but 
an encasement, a lock, a dry dam upon the real 
man. He pictured himself in a leap into the 
chamber, past the cone of rock, up to the side of 
his princess. He would carry her away, out 
somehow into sunlight and sanity. 

But the old Con Levington of nerve and sinew 
would not respond, hanging half-blindly upon a 
ledge of sandstone, helpless, while the new Lev- 
ington was out of command — clear-eyed, able 
to suffer, yet equally helpless. He had a final 
glimpse of the dead colorful figures reclined in 
static delight about the chamber, a final furious 
wish to seize Helen in his arms, crush her silks 
and golden veils to his heart, and bear her away ; 
and then the violence of his emotions seemed to 
wreck him. He slipped. The world was a pur- 
ring wind over vales of giant clover blossoms and 
flowering cinnamon. The universe went black 
and singing. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE APB REPAYS 

WHEN he wakened some time later, his 
first link of consciousness was that the 
altar-fire was out, the air changing ; and he knew 
without looking that Helen was no longer on the 
other side of the wall. The same green twilight 
suffused the top of the tunnel. He recalled as 
from months ago how the party of dwarfs had 
drawn aside to permit him to pass on into this 
maze below the palace. Con wondered vaguely 
if the whole world were honeycombed. Then he 
managed to rise, and his feet at first were like 
diving-weights. 

Nothing less than his intensity of emotion 
lifted him up the notched barrier again. His 
arms were shaking, his eyes dim. Again the 
greenish glow in his facie. The chamber was 
empty now, save for one drugged mandarin, lying 
full length in his blue robe, one gaunt arm touch- 
ing the floor. The altar was dead, and only an 
oppressive feeling in the air remained of the 
koreah. The wooden door at the further side was 
not quite closed. 

250 
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She had come down to this pit of royal iniquity 
because he was making her unhappy. Con knew 
this. She had come to dream in semi-death un- 
der fingers from the yellow bowl. Yet he wag 
not so fatuous as to believe that it could be her 
first communion with the darker gods. In fact, 
the dais here resembled that in the throne-room 
— a permanent affair. Con was sick at heart 

Heedless of the sleeping Chinese, he drew him- 
self up and across the wall. The exertion seemed 
to bring back his strength. The space at the roof 
of the tunnel was small. He slid through and 
dropped down on the other side, near the altar. 
The yellow bowl, too, was gone. The bowl of 
jade gave an opalescent light, close up, itself a 
dream, with the ceaseless dry pouring of the gas. 
Con glanced at the prone figure — a face of 
smooth putty, no eyes, a white mouth, nerveless. 
It was the symbol of all that ailed Tau Kuan. 
Levington grasped the iron ring in the door, and 
pulled back. 

Softly it swung to him, with a gush of better 
air from the black passage beyond. The dark- 
ness was damp and thick. He moved into it, and 
the door closed after him. He stumbled upon 
the lowest step of a stairway. The stones were 
wet and worn. A feeling of oil was about the 
place. He began to ascend, carefully, taking no 
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reckoning. Nothing mattered but this inner 
draw, the great master passion. Perhaps if his 
brain had been clearer, he would have questioned 
himself, perhaps held back from this rashness. 
But he was burning inside. He lost count of 
the ascending steps. He had no thought of brav- 
ery. Presently another door at the top, another 
iron ring. 

More important than any material surround- 
ings was the fact that he was making her un- 
happy. At first he had felt secret exultation be- 
cause of the confession. It measured the possi- 
bility of power for him. It m^ant he could make 
a difference. From that vantage, his fate had 
quickly led him to the reverse side of it, her 
side — the pain, the uncertainty, the new giddy 
whirlpool in her eighteenth year. Levington 
plucked the second iron ring, and instantly knew 
where he was. A corridor before him, a window 
opened out, and the shade of oak trees with their 
brushing leaves. 

No one appeared in the corridor outside the 
apartment of the princess. He realized with a 
shock that the shaft of the mines was a mile to 
eastward. He had groped a long while under- 
ground. Now in the upper passage lingered the 
perfume of the procession that had passed. Con 
imagined the borne hammocks with the silken 
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sleeping burdens^ especially one. He moved into 
the hall, keeping close to the inner wall. He 
came to the familiar door. There was no time to 
knock. 

The victrola was still there. With a little C17 
of dismay the servant of the princess arched his 
back and ran forward, quite hideous in haste 
and hate. Levington stopped him and picked up 
the knife that fell from the yellow hand. There 
was further brief business of wadding the mouth 
of old Fu Ah, and securing his enraged members. 
Then the white man, his heart pounding, ran to 
the raised couch. She was there. He closed 
his eyes a moment, because of her loveliness, his 
own relief, and the strange hurt. Her face held 
the calm of that shadow of sable wings. Con 
knew the satiny black beneath her eyes. In fact, 
the yellow bowl had been left here within her 
reach when she wakened. He bent over and 
stared into her face, 

"Helen," he whispered. "Helen, wake up! 
They are giving you death. I do not mean to 
make you unhappy. Do not sleep, it is poison, 
you must not ! I want you to live. Oh, princess, 
there is America — ^^ 

He did not know what he was saying to her. 
Her arms and shoulders were limp as he touched 
her, lifted her a little from the colored cushions. 
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Without opening her eyes, she smiled faintly, and 
it maddened him to think that she was pleased 
with some phantasm in a subtler world, perhaps 
entirely unaware of his own presence. The deep 
shadows about her eyes seemed to stab him. He 
raised her closer to him. He was pleading. He 
smoothed her temples. His hands shook, as he 
breathed the full story of his heart. The uni- 
verse was only this — that she lay faint in his 
arms, that her white beauty possessed him, that 
he could not reach her, a web always between, 
delicate yet unbreakable. She sighed, as a child 
who enters a new depth of rest, and it punished 
him. She had not opened her eyes. 

The leaves rustled outside the casement. 
From a silver vase on a taboret white rose petals 
drifted down to the rug. Curtains swayed gently 
in the movement of air. Afternoon sunlight 
crossed golden through the oaks. Out of the 
age-old secrets of the heart, Levington knew the 
mystery of high desire, as if a race of men, stal- 
wart, tender, true, had gone before him, lived 
and loved and perished, that he might breathe the 
same air with his princess in this hour, might feel 
the softly rushing storm within himself, and 
pledge his all to the beauty of one who did not 
speak. 

Again he leaned over her, and whispered 
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rapidly — only the great hazards mattered now 
— " Tell me, tell me — " 

Helen's throat trembled, beneath the smooth 
skin a ripple of effort, but she did not unseal her 
lips. Con covered his eyes with his arm. 

Out of this moment of intense quiet, he heard 
footsteps, great leaping falls. He turned, 
crouching. A Nubian, a giant, paused, his dag- 
ger steady as bronze, his eyes red. He rushed, 
and Leyington stepped aside. The fray must be 
led away from Helen. The negro also reckoned 
on this. Con made sure of the knife he had 
taken from the servant, Fu Ah, who was still 
tightly bandaged, lying near the door. 

They faced each other. The great black 
rushed again. Levington grappled, parried, and 
they swung around. He could do nothing with 
his knife. Another wild down thrust from the 
Nubian, a lunge with lion power in it Gray 
foam stood out upon the negro's lips. A mighty 
hinge of ebony was closing upon Levington, who 
felt his legs giving way, and the borrowed knife 
pried steadily out of his hand. His head was 
gradually being forced backward. Catlike, he 
writhed loose his right arm, and flashed a blow 
to the black neck, but it was like hitting a rug. 
The African was mouthing hotly. For all that 
life meant. Con clung to the dagger-arm. He 
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15 lifted clear of the floor, to enable the black 
adjust him at his leisure for the final stroke. 
1 the agony of life's untasted cup came to Lev- 
^n as he thought of Helen. He could see 
r. 

Suddenly the Nubian cried out and seemed to 

16 control. He dropped Levington, who 
atched the weapon from him. He was scream- 
I and stamping. Upon his shoulders clung a 
tail white-faced monkey, his teeth holding deep, 
es staring out at nothing. The infuriated 
ick would summon the entire palace with his 
wis. Con drove the dagger twice below the 
MB, and the giant toppled into silence, while the 
tie beast bit and bit, doubtless repaying black 
aelty and white friendship at the same time, 
fiur turned inquiring eyes up to Levington, 
10 had no time to express thanks. Retaining 
B Nubian's weapon, he fled past the gagged and 
ght-ridden Fu Ah, and out of the apartment, 
dging down the corridor. There were running 
nffles behind him. He gained the door to the 
lirway, and stumbled down. 

Deep in the room of devotions, the remaining 
linese had come to life. He grew blank with 
ir and amazement as Levington entered and 
>ssed the room. One weak tittering cry issued 
>m his dead lungs, the peep of a dreaming bird. 
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The white man laughed at him, laughed at his 
futility^ yet more because of the moments up- 
stairs. He had known the blinding joy of her 
presence^ had held her in his arms. The trouble 
with the Nubian had meant only a brief inter- 
ruption, Besur's animal gratitude but a smaller 
star in a night of beauty. The palace was in a 
hubbub. This stricken Chinese alone would suf- 
fice when at length he should get his speech, 
babbling his tale of horror — the white stranger 
who burst through the sanctum and climbed 
the wall, passing thereover into the oblivion 
of the mines. But Levington could laugh, the 
harsh-throated utterance that comes of deep 
drinking. 

Having entered the passage from a known di- 
rection. Con had no difficulty in continuing east- 
ward, toward the location of the air-shafts. His 
thoughts were a riot of things, beginning with 
their talk in the open near her mother's grave. 
Almost before he expected, he saw Andrew 
March, who was searching for him. Many were 
with the elder American, including the inter 
preter. 

** How far did you go? " 

^^ Far enough to hear the oak leaves blowing 
outside her window." 

"You cross — no?" queried the Arabian. 
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« Yes." 

He recounted their morning meeting; his re- 
turn to the mines; the strange^ silent malice of 
the dwarfs who had allowed him to go on into 
the fumes from the devotional ; what he had seen 
over the rim of the wall ; the blackness that had 
fallen, and then the events beyond the stairs. 

" You have profaned the holy of holies," said 
March. " They have no higher religion. There 
is no end to your crimes." March was smiling 
gravely. Oddly, it did not seem to Levington 
that he was talking to the father of his princess. 
March seemed to forward no such parental claim. 

" What arrangement have you made here? " 

" For to-day we are secure. After that, it de- 
pends upon what disposition is made of the four 
who were taken away this morning on our ac- 
count." 

*at is a gift," said the sailor. 

"He means our lives," explained March. " He 
cannot always influence his men to think as he 
does. They are not inclined to make much of 
American aid." 

" Will they give us up? " asked Con. 

" To-day no,'' replied the Arabian, grinning in 
the torchlight. 

To Con, in his present mood, to-day was for- 
ever. In his health, and the power of new love, 
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he could not think of life coming to an end, ever. 
He felt invincible. To March he said : 

" To-day we not only escaped from their big 
walls but fooled their wise serpent, and even re- 
turned to the palace, to the apartment of their 
princess.'^ 

^^ The same boy/' mused March, with something 
like despair in his voice. "That's the spirit 
that brought you up the cut in the road when 
the riders were coming down on us; and you 
were going like that, one night in Cincinnati." 

" Things are just beginning," said Con, rather 
absently, as he walked abreast of his friend, while 
the Arabian with the torch followed, with his 
hobbling workers. The latter were talking 
softly. 

"What is it they say?" Con had turned 
sharply. 

The Arab ex-sailor smirked uneasily, then 
said : " They want their four brothers." 

" Where are they? " 

" In the city, perhaps to di«, because you." 

There was a murmur from the background, as 
if the broken-bodied human creatures knew the 
meaning of the English words. Levington saw 
that they could scarcely be expected to sacrifice 
four of their own to save two fugitive strangers. 

" You have more men here underground than 
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tliey number in the city," said Con to the fore- 
man. 

u Yes.'' 

" Then say to your men that to-morrow we will 
go and get their four brothers." 

" No ! " cried the Arab. 

** Yes/' said Leyington, with assurance. 

The seaman turned to his men with the word. 

** My God ! " said Andrew March. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THB PRINCE RIDES OUT 

THE ardors of the past day and nigbt 
brought deep sleep to the two white men. 
Coiiy who wakened but once in the nighty and 
then merely to relax into deeper rest again, noted 
that the spaces in the caves were seething with 
little ugly men, whose twisted spines bobbed in 
a light that was sickish and cpld. The crowd 
seemed to grow as the hours passed, as if the 
innermost crevices of earth were giving np their 
human ants. More hoelike weapons were 
brought, to add to the rusty knives. There were 
tubes for blowing darts, containing now a long 
accumulation of the dust of peace. In fact, the 
present generation could not recall a day of re- 
volt in their subterranean history. The Arabian 
sailor rushed about all this night like one pos- 
sessed, bis old hopes ignited. 

Primitive military system prevailed. The 
horde was grouped into units. There were lieu- 
tenants. The white men when wakened would 
rank as colonels, with no less a person than the 
Arab as their generalissimo. 

270 
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The miners seemed lost in a dull glow of ex- 
citement. Within their lives nothing had oc- 
curred to interrupt the next day's labor. The 
seizing of their four brothers had not seemed 
unusual, but the effect promised an infinity of 
new turns. There was no thought of sleep. The 
old rumors of an uprising seemed at last about 
to be fulfilled. The hour was near, their lot 
cast. Every tortured heart was eased somewhat 
of its burden of hate in the prospect of action. 
They had never before attempted to express their 
loathing of the city, of their masters. 

They had been born to pain, toil, silence. 
Home, shop, and grave were one to them. There 
were no families. From some warrior's house 
in the city, each man-child returned to the pits 
crippled forever, its spine an arch of horror. 
There was seldom any way of identifying the 
broken creature of ten or twelve. All thought 
of parentage was lost. When, by chance, kinship 
was reestablished, such meeting was but a re- 
newal of bitterness. 

And always in the city cellars the precious 
store of roots grew and grew. On the far edges 
of the state the essence of these roots was bar- 
tered or exchanged for silver. Always the yel- 
low bowl in the apartment of the future queen 
was kept filled with dream potency. The state 
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religion was perpetuated in the lower room, 
which was so situated as to be symbolic of its 
connection with the source of all dreams, the 
mines themselves. Thus Chee Ming wrought 
upon the whole world the substance of his medi- 
tations — the vizir, whose thin eyelids had never 
been touched and soothed and damned by one 
taint of koresh. 

His web was spreading beyond the seas. He 
chose the blood of princes and of queens, to blend 
at his leisure, in his own interpretation of right 
The old monzoul had become no more than a 
warm silken bag of clay under the skinny hands 
of his vizir. Chee Ming was ready to rule the 
planet entire. 

Now in the caverns the miners were eating, 
wherever they stood, sticks flicking in and out 
of brown jars, the women slinking about in mor- 
tal fear. It was long after midnight. March 
dropped down beside Levington. 

" Surprising the riders do not come." 

"They'll wait for daylight. They have the 
four. They feel sure of us.'* 

The two friends sat a little way oflf from the 
swarm, and looked idly into the gas-fire. Con 
grew drowsy with the warmth in his face. After 
a while he said, " The green hair of hell." 

" You mean the gas? " 
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^ YeBj the way it comes up and floats, like 
Bomething drowned in air. That 's the flowing 
green hair — rather fiendish. I can't say what 
I mean.'' 

'^ If the fire happened to go out," said March, 
** we should all go out with it.*' 

" Prom what depth do you suppose it comes? " 

March looked quickly at his comrade, and 
flmUed. " You are sleepy. '* 

"Yes. I'll take a nap here. But do you 
think the gas has anything to do with the crusted 
seeds they dig out of the pits here? " 

" I don't know. Nor can I tell you how the 
koresh seeds, millions of them, ever got down so 
deep in the earth, to begin with. The Arab says 
that there are shafts as deep as wells, and from 
these chasms the worker with a torch brings up 
seeds that must have lain in the clay ever since 
the planet condensed and cooled; and the same 
seeds will sprout in a month's time when planted 
on the surface and watered." 

" Something left over, preserved, from the days 
of the giants and the mastodons," said Con. 

" I thought you were going to say seeds from 
hell." 

"How do they extract the oil and the in- 
cense? " 

"The oil is simply pressed out of the full- 
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grown rooty and the incense is that oil yapor- 
ized/' 

" It got me," said Levington. 

''And there is a poison they make from the 
seed itself; but that is death, no dreams with 
it," added March. 

A curious kind of notoriety came to Levington 
while he dozed and rested. The story of his bat- 
tle with the Nubian was spread about the cay- 
erns, and many were the glances cast upon him, 
not so unfriendly. The monkey's choice in that 
struggle was taken here as a good omen; it 
strengthened these people's faith in the white 
man. 

Later March said, out of his somber thinking: 
" I cannot believe that my Eithna is gone." 

Levington could make no reply. It seemed 
that March remembered his bride as she was 
eighteen years ago. Time had not, until now, 
touched that sacred portion of his life. 

" And they have taken my little child, touched 
her eyes with the drug, until she is no longer 
mine but theirs. She refuses to go to America, 
my own daughter. She has been made to forget 
her mother." 

"We will take her away from them," said 
Con, but his hopeful words had a hollow accent 
in the huge cavern. 
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" Yes," rejoined the elder man, " we shall be 
leading these poor fellows to their death, and 
that is worth while. But do you forget? A city 
full of swordsmen, all mounted giants. It is 
folly to thuik of it ; yet it would be a greater folly 
not to attempt it. I am an old man. The spirit 
of quest has broken me, because I had not the 
courage to remain true. I have lost the bravery 
of youth. I have been living in yours, Con. Al- 
ways I dreamed of Eithna. I fought and fought 
against the destiny that held us apart, but I 
had no choice. Tou cannot guess how beautiful 
she was. Yes, our child is beautiful, but differ- 
ent; they have blotted out her soul. Helen has 
no heart. They have grayed her eyelids with 
that essence of the devil. She has not long to 
live. No, I will not delude myself concerning 
her, as I have always done with her mother. 

^' It has taken me a score of years to find my 
way into this enchanted country. At last, hav- 
ing arrived, I have been forced to face myself. 
I have been a fool. There are demons in me that 
you have never seen. You are clean at heart, 
and I am selfish. I used you, and you were will- 
ing. The only pure thing in me. Con, was my 
love for Eithna. All the while I searched for 
the key to the Gobi, I held her in my heart, not 
daring to realize that age would come to her. 
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ever. I fought against the idea of age in mygelf, 
refused to grow old. I was a fool." 

Con was oyerwhelmed. He stretched out his 
hand and toxfnd March's arm. It was trembling. 

" We 're not done for," said Leyington. 

March seemed not to hear. ^^ Helen does not 
love me, scarcely cares to make my acquaintance, 
never wished to see me. Perhaps that is my 
punishment for thinking of her always as an in- 
fant, with a glorious mother. And Eithna has 
been dead for years." 

Leyington was alarmed concerning his friend, 
who was slipping deeper into despondency. He 
forgot his work for the United States Ooyem- 
ment, his long labors in the name of humanity, 
and all his thought centered upon his personal 
disaster. He was close to a tragic unbalance. 
Leyington said quickly: 

'^ But Helen says her mother is not really dead. 
You have yourself told me that this life is but the 
camp of one night in a long journey, that the 
better air of the hills is just beyond." 

Slowly March smiled, and sadly. ^^ The camp 
of one night. Yes, a long, dark night" 

" We have work to do, now," urged the younger 
man. " Work that may bring our dawn." 

It was useless to try to cheer the bereaved 
man, who merely replied: ^^They are causing 
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little Helen to forget all her mother gave to her ; 
they are giving her to that yellow man doll." 

" No ! ^' cried Levington. " Not yet.'* 

Andrew March laughed at him, bitterly. 

In some subtle, potent manner, the Gobi was 
too much for white men. They could not re- 
main the same. March was slipping down hill. 
Levington was not his former self, easy-going and 
slow to kindle, a dreamer. He had grown tense 
of nerve, keyed up strangely high, with a whole 
new set of passions in his breast. He was ex- 
panded, set free, despite the pitchy caverns. 

He arose now and moved away from his com- 
rade, elbowed through the shifting crowds, a 
Goliath by contrast. They made way for him. 
The Arab called something he did not catch. 
He had a desire for a breath of upper air, and 
was going toward the base of the shaft. 

It was dark at the top, still night, the blot of 
a sentinel there. Con went up by the aid of 
the long vine, which had been worn smooth by 
the pulling of many hands, day after day. The 
hunched one who watched at the top made way 
for him, but did not offer a hand. The stars were 
fading by the nearness of new day. Leaving be- 
hind him all the smoldering life below — the 
warped, sapped, wasted hundreds, with the men- 
talities of sad children — Levington left the 
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mouth of the shaft and strode up the rise. He 
drank the cool air of the open. 

To the east a low band of dusty yellow, aboye 
and around the pale smooth smoke of wanini; 
night. Only the larger stars remained aloft, 
white and friendly points, familiar, seeming 
closer than America. Westward the city, its 
palace like something built in a mighty yesterday 
by giants, and left behind for men — dark now 
but plainly outlined. From the crest Levington 
viewed the shadowy secrets of the Sha Mo, and 
presently his eyes stopped on a point in the road, 
at the head of the ravine. He stared through the 
twilight, and saw a motionless horseman there. 

He must know. Taking his former path, down 
the further side of the ridge and around to the 
cut, he hastened in the loneliness of that gray 
dawn. Creeping near he could not mistake the 
large, limp hat, the distinctive fling of the cloak, 
the pony. He stood up and ran toward Helen. 

"What is it? "he asked. 

" They are coming for you at sunrise," she said. 
" They will kill you." 

"We are ready to receive them," he said. 
" The miners are not at work, and are not sleep- 
ing. They are waiting, armed. The plan is to 
fall upon the soldiers if they come into the 
mines.'' 
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" You have caused this? " 

" Yes," he answered. 

" For what reason? " 

"Freedom, for your father and myself; for 
the four workers who were taken yesterday ; for 
the whole underground city of miners; and for 
you." 

" For me? I do not ask it.'' 

" You want to be queen ? " 

" Yes." And she implied that nothing could 
be so natural. She was surprised at the ques- 
tion. 

"You can be a queen in America," he said, 
with his soul limping. "And who will remain 
here for you to rule, when we have done with 
your army? " 

She did not know whether to smile, or be ter- 
ribly displeased. He dared not be serious, lest 
his heart break. In the gray of morning she was 
as lovely as a great moth in an enchanted garden. 

" You would not be interested in ruling here," 
said her lover, " if you really belonged here. It 
is your white blood that gives you this strength. 
All Asia is only a stage-setting for you. Let me 
fight to-day for you, let me lead in your name. 
Is it so much to be queen of a solitary city where 
strangers never come? " 

" Never? " she repeated. 
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After a pause, he asked : '^ What brons^t you 
out so early this morning? " 

" Yesterday you were displeased because I rode 
in the full sunlight/' she parried him. 

He saw at once that he could not expect to be 
given any true reason for her presence here now, 
unless — 

^^ I am thankful I did not miss you/' he said. 

" The dawn colors are full of wonder," she re- 
plied, evading again. 

" That is true." 

''Are you afraid to die?" she asked point- 
blank. 

*' Yes, I 'm not going to. I want to live. Yes- 
terday I told you why, but you were asleep." 

"I could not respond," said the princess, 
glancing away at the dark horizon, '' but I heard 
distinctly — your words." 

Levington's cheeks burned suddenly at the 
revelation. She continued to look away from 
him. 

'' I meant my words, all of them," he said 
steadily. 

Still she did not turn back to him, and he 
asked, " Why do you allow them to give you the 
drug? " 

'' I am not so lonely when I dream." 
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^^ It places yon more securely in the hands of 
Chee Ming^ and he is no man's friend." 

** He has been my father, always/' she said. 

" This sleep of yellow men is not life — not 
rnlership — for you.'* 

** Would you give me unhappiness again? " 

Again he felt the tremendous doubt, that she 
might be laughing at him from behind her earn- 
est, lovely eyes. She looked full in his face for 
her answer. 

" I will not go away without you," said Lev- 
ington. 

" You may not go at all," said Helen. " That 
is why I came here. It was troublesome to ar- 
range. But I wanted — to tell you." 

"What?" 

** If my soldiers kill you, it is — not because I 
hate you." 

"Thanks," murmured Levington, "I could 
have died for less." 

" Come with my father, the way you came yes- 
terday, and I will do what I can." 

" You humble me with so much honor," said 
the one who stood below her, " but I expect to be 
very busy with the miners." 

The copper light touched her face. The pony 
blinked at the east, and far away Con saw the 
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purple mantle slip from the city^ a line of faint 
gold upon the loftiest tiles of the palace. Sweetly 
across the empty world came the voice of the 
hour-gong from the city. The last stars were 
melting into a pallid sky that was shot across 
with crimson^ yiolet, and russet gold. Leving- 
ton's heart was full, but all he longed to say he 
had told her yesterday. That intimacy was re- 
newed by the thought that she had heard and 
remembered eyerything he had said. He blushed. 
Something came to him of her struggle — a fan- 
tastic kingdom almost within her grasp, a throne 
from which every whim was law, a city of weird 
power and much gold, her own for the taking; 
and only one young white man, almost a stranger, 
to draw her away from it all. She had been bom 
to love, yet all her training was toward power 
and queencraft. And there was koresh. 

" Helen ! ^' he said softly. 

" Speak." 

He could not. The wave on which he had rid- 
den bad passed. The old silence was upon him, 
the wordless intensity in the presence of beauty, 
timidity before the woman who could set him 
free if she would. 

A quick sparkle crossed the dead wilderness 
to the east. Twilight fled away, and the world 
whitened. Still the princess did not move. She 
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too was silent. Then from the distant gate a 
horseman stood forth. Leyington waited. 

" Gk)," she said. 

" There is only one coming." 

" It is the prince, Yekutoi." 

" Will he lead your soldiers? ^' 

** He will never lead anything." Helen's voice 
had become suddenly filled with weariness. Lev- 
ington roused again to the joy of making her 
unhappy. ^^ I shall ride away/' she threatened. 

*' Please wait. Let him come." 

" For what reason ? " 

*' I won't hurt him," said Con. 

" You have no weapon," said the princess. 

" He may have enough for both of us." 

"I see no others upon the road. They are 
very sure. They do not haste. It is early." 

Yekutoi came on, doubtless having learned of 
the absence from the city of his bride-elect. Lev- 
ington waited beside the large stone, hidden from 
the prince. A world of meaning came to him 
from the fact that Helen remained. She was 
not unwilling to decoy her prince. Levington 
himself was acting more upon intuition than by 
any reason or plan. 

" What would you ? " she inquired. 

"I won't hurt him," he repeated. "I don't 
know." 
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In her calm way, she was looking straight at 
Leyington, and he had regained enough of yes- 
terday to return her gaze. His eyes were rob- 
bers, now boldly taking the slender curves that 
lay beneath the gray cloak. Another wave was 
coming, that would carry him — 

The prince, as he rode along to the head of 
the ravine, was a mere pale shoot of royalty with 
the sun dazzling his eyes. He was long-boned, 
languid, his slanty eyes peering from beneath a 
white satin turban, ringed with pearls. The 
pennon hung limp from bis lance. He was brave 
with knives. His loose-sleeved arms were lax, 
evidently weary with holding out the lance. He 
made no bow of greeting to his intended lady, 
giving her but a word of Oriental speech. Helen 
scarcely noticed him, but continued to study the 
sunrise. Levington arose from concealment and 
took the jeweled bridle. 

The fright of Prince Yekutoi was painful. 
He poured a rapid series of syllables upon the 
white man, who grinned at him and took down 
the lance. Then the waxen face, shining in the 
new sun, was obscured by a pair of upraised 
hands. Yekutoi dared not face what had be- 
fallen him. He forgot the princess. Soft moans 
came from behind the flowered sleeve. Leving- 
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ton lifted him down from the saddle, a relaxed 
form. The prince had fainted. 

Con led the diademed mount down the ravine 
to the valley floor beyond and started the animal 
away to the south. He shouted and hurled a 
stone. In a panic, Yekutoi's horse ran, with one 
sparkling bit of color in one stirrup, dangling. 
Still Helen had not changed her position. The 
prince lay upon the sand. 

Levington said to her : " This is the story to 
tell them, when you gallop back. Your father 
and I secured horses from a large party of white 
men who came in from the south. You saw them, 
a great number, all mounted. The wind is com- 
ing up, so it can cover the tracks they made. 
But they seized Yekutoi and bore him away. 
Each moment the prince is being carried further 
and further away, to the south.'' 

" You wish me to speak falsely? " 

" Yes," replied Levington. 

" It is no devising of my own." 

" It is for your choice," he said simply. 

Con was all steel and vigor. Their eyes met, 
and she did not waver. He sensed the crisis for 
her, the casting of her lot. She had until now 
recognized no master except Chee Ming. And 
here the white enemy of Chee Ming had placed 
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his life in her hands; also the destiny of prince 
and state. Con knew in himself the big open 
sweeps of life, large, laughing, desperate play. 
It seemed that they were exchanging something 
from the soul, a welding of power, two wills, 
white with white, man to maid. 

Quietly Helen said, glancing down at the 
fallen one, ^^ I will go and tell them." 



CHAPTER XX 

THB TAWNY ROSB DROOPS 

SHE touched silver spurs to her mount, and 
galloped to the city, bearing the false alarm. 

Leyington regarded his perfumed prisoner. 
Yekutoi had reyived, but was playing dead, no 
doubt feeling each instant a hundred biting edges 
of steel upon his person, an agony of imagina- 
tion. Con picked him up and bore him along the 
slant of hill toward the deep shaft. Figured 
silks fluttered about his chin. One of the royal 
sandals was missing. The other, sparkling 
brightly, flapped on a long foot. 

Leyington was keenly aliye to the press of 
time. He realized that the swift, delicate affairs 
of the moment, and all brutal consequences, were 
now in the lap of the gods. 

Before Helen had reached the city gate, he had 
shoyed the helpless Yekutoi oyer the ridge and 
down to the big hole. The Mongolian's slim 
hands were conyulsed with horror, and he 
shrilled like a mouse when he felt the emptiness 
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below his legs. Con let go, and the shaft swal- 
lowed up the prince. He went down after him 
through the flying dirt. 

Torches again in the heavy gloom of the pit- 
bottoms. His eyes grew accustomed to the 
depths. From all directions the strange little 
men came running. The babble of excitement 
fell into sudden hush when they saw the pris- 
oner more closely. They pressed backward, mur- 
muring. Levington felt a great need for March. 

He found the Arab and still did not see hiB 
comrade. 

" Where is my friend? " 

The ex-seaman made inquiry round about 
Then one timid hunchback with knotted queue 
came forward. He pinched Levington's sleeve 
and showed willingness to lead on. 

Out of the confusion, high upon one of the 
ledges in the adjoining rock room, lay Andrew 
March. They had cushioned him upon a pallet 
of grass, and his sleep was deep. Con had di£&- 
culty in getting him to open his eyes. There was 
a lightning thread of suspicion, and he held a 
torch down close to March's face. The story was 
plainly written. His eyelids were grayed over 
with koreah, and its deadly spice was in the air, 
cinnamon and lees. Con knelt closer, quite sure 
that his friend could hear and understand 
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through the veil, if not reply. It was a black 
moment, a cold rising wave of failure. 

" We have the prince down here, captive, alone. 
Helen is sending the warriors on a goose-chase. 
We must move upon the city while they are 
away." 

March's mouth twitched, and with a great ef- 
fort he mumbled, " Do not wait." 

" But I need you. They trust you because you 
speak their language. Try to rouse yourself." 

" Don't — wait." 

^^We may not have time to come back this 
way." 

"Go," gasped the sleeper. "I'm not worth 
it." 

Levington left him there, sought out the Arab, 
and gave orders for a hammock to be borne by 
four men, to carry March along in the rear of 
the charge. 

" We go into palace? " asked the Arab. 

"Yes, as soon as the riders go forth to find 
their prince." 

The sailor comprehended and rather bright- 
ened at the plan. It was better than falling 
upon the soldiers in the dark of the mines. He 
called to his men. The swinging palanquin was 
taken in for March. In that final minute in the 
caverns, Con had a word with him. 
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" It 's all right/' said the younger man. 

March's eyelids remained calmly closed, bnt 
his voice came in a dry rustle : 

"Some men grow brave in their sorrow, but 
I was not one of them. I waited so long — you 
understand, boy. If you get away, make the re- 
port. Show them how to find Tau Kuan, to 
scotch this curse of the world, if possible.'' 

Levington gave assurance, then ran after the 
Arabian, who had taken a position near the base 
of the shaft. Here Yekutoi still lay upon his 
back, although no bond held him. No one dared 
go near him. The twisted men retained their 
superstitions concerning royalty. Now in 
great numbers they hobbled about, gesturing, 
lifting odd weapons, like a nestful of maimed 
spiders. 

The cry of the watcher at the top sent a gal- 
vanic shudder over them all. The riders! 

Con went up with the sailor, and from the 
mouth of the pit they saw three score horsemen 
strung across the plain. They were like a sword 
cutting into the desert surface, already far on 
their way to retrieve their ill-starred prince. 
Away to the south, as if driven by the invisible 
gods, Yekutoi's horse was running. Levington 
grew conscious of many bodies pressing about his 
own. The little men were creeping up to peer 
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out at their fate. The riders had but one mean- 
ing to them. 

Helen had lied candidly and well. In the 
wind, a screen of fine sand rose behind the flight 
of horsemen. 

The miners were heartened by this first favor- 
able turn in their history. The Arab seized the 
opportunity to inflame them further. They be- 
gan to moan with anger, sensing vaguely the op- 
portunity that had come. The city was open and 
without protection. 

Like the rush of a subterranean river their 
voices came up, a choking rumble. InsecMike 
they surged up out of the shaft. In the blinding 
daylight the Arab fell back, and Levington had 
no choice but to captain them. He got a joy 
from it all, a flash of power. They were coming 
behind him, score upon score, the honeycombed 
earth giving up her strangest. 

Their faces were hairless and pinched, grimy. 
Each man had a weapon. They were a terrifying 
rabble. Strong arms carried earth-claws that 
had yesterday combed the immemorial clay for 
the seeds of koreah. There were also daggers 
and pointed horns and a number of dull swords. 

The sunlight was merciless, making their faces 
show like sulphur. Where smocks were torn, the 
knotted bodies were smeared with clay. Their 
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cries were fevered with the impatience of chil- 
dren, yet always the moaning undercurrent of 
rebellion. Very far away to the southeast, a 
great smoky dust hid the riders who were giving 
chase to a riderless horse, acting upon vivid nus- 
information. 

The miners spread over the patches of sprout- 
ing koresh. They trampled the tender plants 
from seeds of their toil. The rich damp earth 
was torn by their feet. The ruddy palace, un- 
manned, waited just ahead. Con wondered how 
long the riders would search, how soon they 
would circle back to the city. 

From the houses beneath the city wall, the 
women and old men ran to the gates and swung 
them shut; but they could not hold back the ugly 
swarm of workers. There was strength in the 
arms that had toiled so long underground ; new, 
fierce power in the twisted spines. It was a mad 
holiday of revolt. The big gates were pressed in. 

Now the vague and long-deferred hopes of the 
miners came to life. Destiny had girded them, 
and the loot of the city was begun. Diggers were 
thrown away for better weapons that could be 
taken from the walls of the houses of the fighting- 
caste. There was the crashing of broken doors, 
and the cry of some dwarf who dodged from a 
flood of boiling water poured upon him by invis- 
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ibie hands. With the pack behind him, Leving- 
ton entered the courtyard of the palace. 

Wives and maidens of the monzoul ran across 
the lawn, Ealka, Turkish, and Arabian ; delicate 
feet were nimble beyond the fountains, and the 
feminine cries were forbidden music to the in- 
vaders. But there was first a matter of work to 
be done. The miners hurried on, resistless as 
lava. 

Under the thick red arch of the palace, as they 
entered the first marble hallway, a feathered 
shower of needles fiitted aslant, and the fore- 
most of the company cried out against the deadly 
barbs. Levington snapped one off his sash. 
They trampled the black eunuch who had dared 
to puff the poison-darts. 

Black slaves, and gray and brown, whined and 
crouched in terror upon the rugs. It was early, 
and the palace was but half awake. In the 
throne-room, filled now with golden light, a 
woman fled, screaming. Beyond were the mon- 
zoul's apartments. This soft and ancient lord 
reclined among his feathers and silks and fans, 
like a precious grub. His doorway darkened, 
his slaves went down, but he gave small heed to 
the mob that profaned his chamber. He was 
dreaming, perhaps of dainty white ankles and 
the tinkle of wind-bells. The wrinkles of hiB 
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countenance sagged with fat and drug. Now the 
brazen teeth of an earth-hook gave him a final 
caress. 

Here on the walls, hanging amid the most 
prized trophies — scimitars of Persia, antique 
firearms of Cathay, and jeweled knives of Hindu 
hill-princes — were the weapons recently taken 
from Andrew March, also the carbine Levington 
had once bought for better luck. He repossessed 
himself. 

Down a corridor that thundered with the lust 
of benighted men, Levington went to Helen's 
door, and bade the nearest of his followers remain 
outside. They clamored and contented them- 
selves with exploring passages and winding 
stairs, and halls and secret rooms from which 
their lords had sent only cruelty and constant 
oppression. Levington entered, and closed the 
door behind him, and narrowly missed the slash 
of a sword in the hands of the familiar Chinese 
servant. Con took the weapon from Fu Ah, and 
commended him for his zeal. 

" Where is my father? " asked the princess. 

" He is with another division of the men. We 
will go to him directly. You told your story 
very well." 

"Your story," she corrected him. "I was 
without breath. I spoke rapidly to the guards, 
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pointing. They saw the loose horse, far out. It 
was sufficient. They were enraged.'' 

She had crossed the room with a grace that 
found every nerve — the gentleness of the Ori- 
ental in her step, but more than that, the clear- 
limbed assurance of an American girl. Leving- 
ton bowed and burned. He managed to inquire, 
" Are you ready to go on a long journey? " 

" Where? " 

" To the north, quickly," 

She held silent, and then her voice was low: 
" You have broken my hope of empire." 

" You will be a queen in America." 

" You are driving me from my city of beauti- 
ful things," she said thoughtfully. 

" It is death, fast or slow, to remain," he re- 
plied. Oddly, he felt that it was his fate, and 
his empire, and not her own, that were at stake. 

" Does my father wish me to go? " 

« Yes," he lied. 

" I go." 

There was nothing of koreah about her now, 
unless in the faint shadows below her eyes. 
Neither America alone nor Asia unaided could 
have produced her sweetness, this frank perfec- 
tion. She heard the rush of madmen through 
her palace — all the dread, sanguinary confusion 
above and around — yet did not tremble. It did 
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not occur to her to be afraid. Her thoughts held 
to other issues. The wise writings of two conti- 
nents had tempered her mind. Unlike those who 
know the fruits of one land or one age only, Helen 
was vividly aware of life in a larger pattern, and 
though her keenness was young and softlj 
cloaked, it shone in her eyes, and was mysteri- 
ously conveyed to him. 

She smiled a little. ^^ I do not see what is to 
come.'' 

"Will you give the order to prepare many 
camels, immediately, for a long march? '' 

" Has not my father done so? " 

" I agreed to arrange for it. He is occupied 
at present," Con evaded again. 

He went to the door and signed to the nearest 
rioter, who stopped his play of tormenting a 
wounded Nubian, and came shambling across the 
threshold of the princess. Con stated the needs 
to the girl, who spoke to the Chinese, Fu Ah, in 
his own language ; and the latter, with a supreme 
disgust stenciled across his face, repeated the 
order to the man from the mines. The dwarf 
abased himself, having expected a death-blow in- 
stead of oral instruction, and crawled out at the 
door. 

" There are mountains to the north,'' said the 
princess to Levington. 
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"And forests," he added. "Do you think 
there is a better direction for ns? We must not 
tarry." 

" No. We go to the north." 

Fu Ah then received further personal wishes 
from his mistress. To Levington she explained : 

" I am sending him up the stairway, for things 
I shall require. Kindly go with him and see 
that he is not struck dead by your butchers." 

Levington bowed again, silently, and his cheeks 
burned. Her bitterness was iron. Had he not 
upset the world? 

Escorting old Fu Ah down the corridor, Ck)n 
went up with him to see what gross mischief was 
being worked in the higher floors. The top of 
the stairs was clogged by two bodies, miners who 
had failed to quell two stalwart sons of warriors, 
who also lay quiet now a little way down the 
hall. The tide of dwarfs had passed on. 

While Fu Ah delved in treasure of silk and 
leather and silver, Levington found an outer 
window. Far along the road beyond the city 
gates, he noted two slaves mounted on camels. 
The beasts were pacing at their utmost, south- 
ward, their mission to bear word of alarm to the 
distant company of riders. Con examined the 
carbine in his hands. Resting the barrel upon 
the latch of the open window, he aimed very 
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carefully, and pressed the long trigger. He re- 
peated this process four times, and was then 
ready to go down-stairs with the old servant. 

" When we leave," he said to Helen, overcom- 
ing a reluctance to speak, ** these little half -men 
from the mines will close the gates after us. 
Your warriors, in returning, will be unable to 
force an entrance until we have gained a greater 
distance to the north." 

" Do not say * my warriors.' " She hesitated, 
then added : " Do not heed my words, if they 
are quick. I would not turn back." 

She was smiling gravely. Her hand came oat 
to him. 

^^ A princess may speak as she chooses," said 
Levington. 

" Not to her equals." 

The city was conquered, overrun. The new 
caravan was being prepared for immediate de- 
parture. Con, feeling that he was not needed 
elsewhere, had a strong reason for remaining 
where he w^as, against the possibility that some 
bold pillaging party might come and find her 
alone. 

He endeavored to assist in the hurried gather- 
ing together of lovely garments, but he w^as use- 
less. Also, the delicate spice that arose from cer- 
tain of the dresses was like a thin knife in him. 
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Once again the image of the hotel-clerk at the 
Tourist House intruded itself amid this beauty, 
that A'ore^A-haunted Englishman. 

Fu Ah brought down a large light chest, woven 
of bamboo and tied with wiry vines. In this 
Helen packed her necessities for a journey of 
many days. It was their final moment of leisure, 
and Con took time to wonder what she would 
do in the world of ordinary people. She would 
have no difBculty in establishing her reign as 
queen, informally. He thought it over, glanc- 
ing at her. She possessed perfect frankness, her 
modesty had no flaw ; but who would tell her that 
her robe at the breast was but loosely folded 
across? Who would have the delicacy to look 
away when her drooping patterned sleeves fell 
back? What miracle of self-command would 
keep Levington silent, when every turn of her 
body evoked his love? 

The door opened. The silent figure of Chee 
Ming stood before them, his robe torn, and marks 
of violence about his head, steady, gray-faced, 
tense with anger. 

Helen paused beside the bamboo chest. She 
felt a sudden renewal of the ties of many years. 
Con sensed the situation, and waited. The vizir 
advanced upon the rug. 

^^I go," said Helen in English. Chee Ming 
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replied shortly in foreign speech. "I go, at 
once," she repeated, and her persistence with the 
English seemed to clear the air. It was her 
declaration of choice. Chee Ming was speaking 
to her, a great calmness spread over his intense 
rage. His eyes grew magnetic with hate. His 
dream cosmos was crumbling. The princess ap- 
peared not to hear him. She said pleasantly: 
** I am taking Carlyle to read on the way, and the 
Aquarian Gospel." 

These two volumes were placed on top of the 
fineries of all Asia. Chee Ming had turned to 
the white man. Levington said, ^* I am setting 
free your prisoners." 

Helen added : ^^ Mother once tried to do the 
same." 

" My riders return," said the vizir steadily. 

" Not yet," said Levington. 

He saw a thin brass tube in the yellow hands. 
In a flash he was upon the old man, before the 
blower could be raised to the narrow lipa It 
was no task to subdue the vizir with physical 
force, for the Chinese had lost courage, his 
leathery sinews slackened. The darts fell to the 
floor. Helen lifted the tube and placed it in the 
bosom of her dress. She was not smiling. 

Upon the window-ledge rested the yellow bowl. 
Con picked up the vizir and carried him across 
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to it. He forced back Chee Ming's arms and 
drew up his chin rather inconveniently. No 
sound came from the Chinese, to whom such a 
defeat must have been thrice bitter and unbear- 
able. The koresh in the bowl was cool to Con's 
fingers, the scent that arose was spice and 
brandy. He applied the bluish oil thoroughly to 
the eyelids and temples of the vizir. 

" He has been my father," said a soft voice. 

" I will not hurt him. This seems wonder- 
fully new to him; he has had the world try it 
flrst,'^ 

Word came that the camels were ready at the 
gate. The bamboo chest was carried out. Con 
left his strange enemy lying upon the rug, deep 
in ghostly slumber. 

The miners were finding their own voices, roar- 
ing in new freedom, like masquerading children, 
before the monzoul was cold in his blood. From 
the higher windows and balconies of the palace 
came shrill screams. Twenty camels were laden. 

" Where is my father? " 

Oon asked the Arab, who sought out the men 
who had carried the hammock. Only one of 
these could be found. He pointed back along 
the road. Helen saw the gesture and insisted on 
going with Levington. The entire caravan was 
started out at the gate, for the riders could not 
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be sighted. Certain of the dwarfs were aware of 
their debt to the white man who was departing, 
aud these raised a shout as the caravan passed 
under the fortification. Instantly the gates were 
closed and a barricade begun on the inside. 

" What have you not told me? " insisted the 
girl. 

"It will be all right," he answered* 

" Tell me." 

" He has remained behind." 

" Tell me ! " she cried. 

They found him near the rock that marked 
Eithna's grave. He was motionless in the morn- 
ing sun, stretched face downward upon the sand 
that had once been a garden. Con leapt down 
and ran to him. There was no response. An 
insect walked across March's cheek. The deep- 
gray eyelids were firmly closed. He was quite 
dead. 

Helen stood there, then knelt. She closed her 
eyes, but did not weep. Her hand went to hie 
shoulder, but the touch frightened her. Leving- 
ton was bowed with the loss of his comrade, the 
man who had shown him how to live. 

" You need not go," said Con. 

" They are both here," she said slowly. 

" Shall I take you back to the gates? " 

For a long minute she remained motionless, 
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kneeling, and the others of the party showed in- 
creasing agitation, with much staring off south- 
ward. Helen raised her hand. 

" I am ill," she whispered. " Take me away, 
far.'' 

He lifted her to her feet. A runner had been 
sent back to the city with word. The hammock 
would come again, and Marches body be given 
final attentions. 

'^ It is useless to remain," she said. ** Take 
me away." 

Death had touched the true woman-heart. 
Tau Euan had made her, instead of queen, an 
orphan. She saw that. Levington longed to 
shield her from this culmination of sorrow. He 
would never forget the frightened look in her eyes 
when she saw the drug-shadows on her father's 
face. 

" You would not return to Chee Ming? " 

It cost him all he had to ask that. But she 
shook her head, almost impatiently, ^^ No, no ! " 

The one other woman of the party, an ancient 
sister to Fu Ah; came to her princess and soothed 
in the wonderful intoned speech of Asia. She 
placed a large motherly arm about the shocked 
and saddened Helen, and, with Con, helped her 
up into the saddle. Haste was imperative. It 
was Helen's own choice. 
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Levington gave the word. The guide took or- 
ders from old Fu Ah, who rode high up, his 
wrinkled and scarred visage further complicated 
by the present twists of fortune. He had no 
heart-beat independent of his white princess. 
For the sake of speed, the sister, who was some- 
what heavy, was separately mounted. Helen 
rode alone, as did Levington. The wind was in 
their faces. 

Five in the caravan, with a score of camels, 
skilfully packed, they passed northward among 
the squares of green-bladed koresh, on to the 
border-land where the moisture ceased and the 
sand was loose — blue hills of the northern hori- 
zon ahead. 

Levington looked back once, shuddering, across 
the rich low plain, to the strange towering city, 
now but a tawny Babel in the hands of its ene- 
mies, those sad hordes from the caverns — its 
destiny awry, all splendor and quiet cruelty 
ended. The very walls seemed pale now. 

The white man was silent with a grandeur of 
pain, a beauty that was anguish. White-hot sun 
pelted through his garments. Flying sand stung 
his cheeks familiarly. Helen's head was bowed 
in silent agony. It seemed that the fierce, venge- 
ful hands of the miners pulled at his heart. 
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Back on the yanishing rim of the world, the 
ancient) mysterious city showed for an instant 
like a faded rose^ and then the glaring beat 
blotted it oat. 



i 



CHAPTER XXI 

80N6 IN THB NIGHT 

THE beasts were driven at their best pace. 
The burdens were light, and cunningly ad- 
justed. The wind held moderately from the 
northwest, covering their trail almost as soon as 
it was printed. The rolling, treacherous ridges 
were about them, and Levington gave steadfast 
attention to the compass. The camels, also their 
Mongolian driver, insistently veered from the 
proper course, which lay across shoulders of 
sand. The sun would turn unaccountably as 
they passed down into barren hollows that were 
like the cellars of some castle, ruined, gigantic. 
The air of heaven was here replaced by blasts of 
heat, steady curling, sapping. Nostrils grew 
tender with the stinging dust. 

Helen, in her great heaviness of heart, stared 
down at nothing. Fu Ah gave up the task of 
comforting her, at the request of his sister, who 
rode close beside the princess. Fansa's attention 
was in fact sorely divided between the marvels 
of an unknown world and the sorrows of her mis- 
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tress. The Mongolian driver shoved Levington 
into the lead, and the white man was alternately 
alarmed and joyous. He looked back often, and 
his nerves crawled each time he fancied a puff 
of dust in the south. 

His best friend was gone, where he had wished 
to go. Con saw what had been in Andrew 
March's mind when he told of the seed-poison 
that leaves no dream behind, only a stilled body. 
Con was not holding that against his friend. 
The quiet investigator, who had weathered so 
much, whose worldly grasp had seemed so strong 
and sufficient, had been broken when his illusion 
failed, a woman waiting for him, but in another 
world. Just now, Levington's deepest hurt was 
to recall what he had seen in the devotional 
chamber underneath the palace, his princess in 
the same fragrant thrall. Her father had come 
and gone by strange laws. 

Northward the camels strode, stumbling into 
ravines of chalk, where the jutting walls marked 
man and beast with a ghostly, choking frost — 
valleys full of red, twisted rocks that crumbled 
like burnt paper at the touch. No halt through 
the high noon, and the wind was holding. Un- 
less the riders had taken the trail within an hour 
after the departure, there would be no following 
the little flying caravan, whose path opened and 
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closed in passing. Before sunset they reached 
the edge of a marsh of oil that glimmered purple 
and green. The camels whimpered and rolled 
back their lips as the slime stuck to their feet 
and they slipped against hidden stones. Fumes 
arose from the spoiled earth. A spring of col- 
ored oil bubbled and sucked where they passed, 
and a nest of reptiles wormed rapidly through 
the ooze at the approach of Levington's head 
camel. Anxiously and often Con turned in the 
saddle^ peering into the souths but the huge ex- 
panse gave no sign. 

Helen seemed to live in a dull tangle of pain. 
She rode with eyes closed. Training prescribed 
thoughts of her father, the affectionate stranger 
who had mastered the path to her lofty city, only 
to meet ruin in the yellow man's form of sleep. 
The shock of his death brought a heaviness that 
was unendurable, a new destiny drooping down 
about her like a cloak. But, oddly, the images 
that passed before her vision were not of An- 
drew March. He was but the background. 

She was thinking of Chee Ming, the brutal 
marks upon his head in that last moment, his 
dignity in rage, the magnitude of his defeat 
Pictures of his kindness came again and again — 
how patiently he had taught her, how he had 
brought for her the pretty things of the world. 
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Once he had laughed outright when a golden but- 
terfly had wandered in at the window and rested 
upon his nose. 

And at the same time in her own way she was 
considering Levington, whom she trusted, hated, 
feared, admired — she could not define her feel- 
ing. Whenever he spoke to her all the images 
of her dreams were shattered, and neither he nor 
she was abashed by it. She lived over the mo- 
ment when he had dared to come to her apart- 
ment, had bent over her, his strong arms trem- 
bling, and every utterance straight from his 
heart. The beating of her heart must have told 
him that she was not asleep, and yet she would 
not have opened her eyes then for the world. 

In the evening, the camels slackening, they 
crossed a shallow valley, gray-dead. On the fur- 
ther side of it rested one great stone in the form 
of a monster. It seemed ready to move, the mo- 
ment the human eye turned away. Camp was 
spread, and a tea-fire built. Their first attempt 
at a blaze took hold of the flakes of rock and be- 
gan to burn down into a glowing hole. The 
smoke was black, for the crust of earth was 
saturated with oil. The second flre, set upon a 
flat stone, brought a similar result, and the 
shale itself burned slowly down. The very desert 
would leap into oily flame if left unwatched. 
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Helen walked at the edge of camp, her body 
frail against the immensity of open wilderness. 
With the grace of palace gardens about her, she 
was a nameless, gripping wonder to the sun- 
burnt young man whose eyes followed her. He 
felt guilty in taking her away, though she had 
given the word. He was starving for her favor, 
yet seemed unable to break the reserve between 
them. He could not understand. Perhaps, in 
her fantastic world, she had already met the tra- 
ditions of life and love, blossomed in the spend- 
thrift ways that the Orient has known for myriad 
generations, scattered frankly the petals of a 
royal springtide. She was fulfilment embodied, 
and could not well be unaware of herself. In her 
veins moved the tide that had ennobled Eithna, 
a velvet fire within the breast. He saw the per- 
fect honor in her eyes. 

Soft rugs were spread for her, but the tent 
was not raised. Violet mists gathered in the 
south, like a memory of Tan Kuan. Helen was 
a little way off. He saw her arms upraised, her 
body swaying. He sped to her as she fell upon 
the sands. 

" We will go back, if you say." 

But she was limp in his arms. A soft gray 
pallor overspread her face, deepest about the 
eyes. He carried her to the rugs, and knelt be- 
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side her. Water was touched to her forehead. 
She opened her eyes. 

" Has it been too much? Shall we wait here, 
or turn back? '^ 

She shook her head, sighed, and turned away 
from him. Fu Ah was flitting about with the 
tea-things, and the broad Fansa, with more 
weight than wisdom, was silently weeping as she 
bathed Helen's brow. Con adjusted the silken 
pillow, and started away, but the princess turned 
to him again, quickly. 

" I am not sending you away," she said. 

" Tell me what I can do," he begged. 

She raised her head from the cushion, and he 
helped her to sit up. Then she smiled in his face. 

" I thank you," she murmured. " It is noth- 
ing." 

" Will you try some tea and a rice cake? " he 
asked, regarding the offering in Fansa's unsteady 
hands. The tea was fragrant as rain in spring, 
and the little cake was studded with raisins. 
Helen sipped her tea. 

" You 're not eating the cake," he objected. 
" You will not be able to travel to-night." 

"Yes, I shall. We must not remain here. 
We must go on, northward." 

"You do not regret coming?" 

" I would not return," she replied. 
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Something in the way she said it left him 
greatly dissatisfied. " I did not see little Besur 
when we left," she added. 

" He did me a rare turn." 

"He had only enemies^ everywhere, but my- 
self — and you." 

She looked toward the northern horizon, re- 
flectively, and a subtle expression went over her 
face. " I have never been sad," she said. 

That left him helpless. She sighed gently as 
her new sorrow came again. For the moment, 
he saw her as a child. Then she regained control 
of her emotions, and said with some brightness : 
" Chee Ming would not believe that you had come 
to my room." 

" You told him of that? " 

" Yes. He had never had a will rise against 
him, as did yours. He was greatly puzzled. He 
feared no one in the world but you," 

" That began in America, where I had the ad- 
vantage." 

"You had wisdom to send the riders away. 
The trick was beyond him." 

" You managed that," said Levington. 

She seemed rather cheered, and began for the 
first time to observe her surroundings, all 
strange. Again, the word to proceed came from 
the princess herself. 
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Under that starry uight they hastened north- 
ward. Levington was deeply uneasy. He had 
no chart. Neither Fu Ah, his venerable sister, 
nor the Mongolian had any notion of the coun- 
try about them, and the blue-black sky chilled 
and frightened them into silence. The Gobi was 
like a dead planet. The led camels trailed their 
phantom shapes in the darkness. Stillness 
pressed in and down upon the five lone travelers. 

In the cool hours, the beasts went better. A 
monotony of movement caught and seemed to 
carry them forward in line. Daybreak was a 
cold yellow light. Levington broke hours of si- 
lence : 

"Shall we stop?" 

Helen was wide awake. 

" Yes, for tea. But not long." 

" Did you sleep at all? " 

" No." 

" You must be very weary." 

" That is true. Yet it is better to go on. It 
would be most disagreeable if we were over- 
taken." 

Levington, over-sensitive, found a world of 
significance in the way she said " disagreeable." 
It meant she was familiar with covetous man- 
kind, with the tortures that befall when stolen 
women are recovered. It was all in her voice. 
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Throughout that breakfast the stillness re- 
mained unbroken, because the princess did not 
speak first. She stared out into the dawn, and 
the changing hues of orange and opal reflected 
in her eyes the precious enigma of life. Within 
an hour, all were again in saddle. Con inspected 
the water-bags with unusual care. 

Little by little she left the past behind her, 
and talked to him. He rejoiced anew to find that 
he was not excluded. 

" I do not wonder we had so few visitors," 
she said. 

** Your world is rather hard to reach." 

The deep rhythm of the desert embraced the 
party. Sunrise and sunset were pulses in the 
day-beat. Leagues of dry mldemess, sterile 
plains, fell away behind them. Fu Ah found 
time to shaye his white master every day. There 
was abundance of tea, dried fruit, water, candied 
melon, and smoked meat in the pouches. The 
beasts grew lean and smoky-eyed, but as yet re- 
quiring no urging. Low hills were never so low 
when they were reached. The world was chang- 
ing. 

" Did harm come to Prince Yekutoi? " asked 
Helen one fiery morning. 

*'I believe not, unless he went mad with fear." 
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" He was very dull," she mused. 

In the northern fringe of the desert, they came 
to a small roofless inelosure, the stones laid in 
a bygone age, a kind of temple garden that had 
then marked the crossing of two caravan routes. 
Here the travelers of old had paused to pray 
and refresh their souls beside the pool, sheltered 
from the sun and wind, yet open to heaven. To 
this day the pool remained, a living spring, 
clogged with lotus roots, half filled with blown 
sand, although no caravan had passed on either 
trail for decades since. The inside comers of 
the garden were planed down with hardened 
sand, but in the greenery of the basin stood a 
solitary lotus, lifting its petals of pure blue to 
the infinitude above. Helen burst into tears and 
went down on her knees at the edge of the pool. 
The lonely beauty had touched a hidden emotion, 
and brought it forth. Levington, close behind 
her, removed his turban, and felt himself on holy 
ground. 

Those three standing walls hid away the arid 
pain of the desert, a shelter with God — and a 
princess. The one blue lotus was indeed a sym- 
bol. 

^^ I have longed for this," said Helen, softly. 

" It is a gift." 
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"I can bear anything now. It is only ugli- 
ness that hurts, and the awful dry places. Oh, 
I think that beauty is everything, almost." 

" Yes," he said, loving the sound of her voica 

"Almost," she repeated. 

She placed her hand in the water, reverently. 
Her eyes were starry with recent tears. Outside 
the walled garden, the voice of Fu Ah quarreling 
happily with his sister gave them the feeling of a 
friendly world, near, surrounding, sustaining. 
It was Con's moment, and a wave rose in his 
heart. He was drawn to the perfect loveliness 
of her. He knew, deep within, the i>ersonal 
power that would make her all his own. And 
he did not speak. 

For he felt that it would be an advantage taken 
without right. He remembered that she had 
never seen another white man, that the world of 
her own people was unknown to her. At present 
he represented all that, embodied it for her. 
She would turn to him because he was white, 
because he had flung himself into her destiny, 
because she knew no other of her own race. 
He could not allow his desires to sweep him to 
that goal, unfairly earned. 

She had a right to see the world, to make her 
choice from it, though the light in her eyes, now 
turned to him, might never come back. Leving- 
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ton's old chivalry, timid, quaint, ruled this mo- 
ment. He realized that he must not advance his 
personal claim, not until she knew her own heart. 
A winning now would be worse than loss, as he 
saw it. He could never descend to hold her by 
force, and the world might have another, stronger 
call, if she remained free to answer it. 

So she thought it strange that he was quiet, 
suddenly impersonal, and wondered if she had 
misjudged the one who was taking her to her 
own people. Levington made a covenant with 
himself, first to open the world to her, and after 
that, offer himself. 

Off to the north, a flight of swans winged low 
and fast. Con's eyes blurred. He left her there, 
and stumbled out beyond the camels. 

In the second week, they reached a fresh-water 
marsh, which led down to a clear, still pool be- 
side a rock. Levington forced the animals to 
pass it without permitting them to enter. He 
filled the water-bags, and presently arranged cer- 
tain rugs upon the rock. Here the bamboo chest 
was brought and opened. The three men with- 
drew to a great distance. The pool received and 
kept forever the lovely secret of that bath. 

Two days further, and the valleys curved 
slightly upward to the north, a hint of the divide. 
There were jackals circuiting afar, but nothing 
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of mankind, nothing from the south. On the six- 
teenth day after leaving Tau Kuan, they felt in 
the air the mystic breath of trees, a touch of far- 
away spruce. Withered tufts of grass clung to 
the sand. It was almost a shock to Con to real- 
ize that he was nearing the northern boundary 
of Sha Mo. 

They progressed without passing a sign of men, 
but the country was habitable, the breeze toward 
evening friendly and cool. Fu Ah seemed to re- 
member now that they could not be far distant 
from Gughal Pass. The coming days proved he 
was correct. Hills were banking against the 
north. The pass began as a wide valley, rising, 
narrowing. There was water all along, creeks, 
forage. 

Quite suddenly in the sky ahead, between 
brown hills, appeared the shining white masses 
of the mountains, wooled with cloud, leagues be- 
yond. Chinese and Mongolian slipped down to 
kneel, and Levington removed his turban in rev- 
erence. He drew a mighty breath, and relaxed. 
Helen's eyes were starry with wonder, 

"The pictures were not enough," she whis- 
pered to him. " It is beautiful. You are very 
good." 

She was perfect as silver, and he was obliged 
to mutter to himself his covenant. He felt the 
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pent power that must have brought her to him, 
but thought it a manlier thing to hold silence. 

It was the same night that he came near her 
tent and found Fu Ah bending over her. Con 
stopped short. The steady motion of the old 
servant's arms startled him. Fansa was sleep- 
ing audibly. The white man went closer. The 
Chinese was anointing Helen's eyelids with 
koresh. Instantly Con was upon him. Trem- 
bling with anger, he paused. 

" Do not," Helen whispered hoarsely. " He 
was commanded.'^ 

A low-brushing wing of the wind fanned the 
cook -fire of hours before and brought a glow that 
touched the hand of the princess, as she lay 
within the tent. In a rush of bitterness Leving- 
ton knew that he had been blind. Fu Ah was 
wailing, " No koreah, die.'' 

It was too clear to her lover. Long desert 
passage had worn her to the breaking-point. She 
had been living upon the drug. He thought of 
her periods of silence, when he had fancied she 
was grieving, or angry, or very weary. Secretly 
the Chinese had been supplying her, ministering 
the poison, and it had sustained her. She had 
been like a flower that will not wilt. He re- 
leased Fu Ah, stood wordless in her presence a 
moment longer, then took himself away, con- 
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fused, miserable, hopeless. He was caught and 
frightened in the fragrant web. 

When the moon was high, he crept back to her 
tent. 

** Are you sleeping? " he whispered. 

"Dreaming,^' she said, and her voice might 
have been an echo of f a^ry, " but not sleeping.^ 

" Do you — want anything? " 

" Nothing, my friend." 

" But how can you go on? '' 

" I am doing my best.'' 

" You are brave ; you have shown a miracle of 
strength ; but the stuff will betray you sooner or 
later." 

"Yes . . . yes." 

" Do you wish to go on with it? " 

" No. . . . Yes. I cannot — " 

" Can't I help you out of it, somehow? " 

After a pause, she said: "You are very 
strong." 

He forbore, because it was a great effort for 
her to speak. He no longer wondered that she 
had been content to remain in Tau Kuan, for the 
true woman was aRleep, enchanted within some 
inner chamber of the soul, and ready at last for 
the dawn. He was near enough to hear her soft 
breathing, yet the tent-fold was between them. 
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Con's own nerves were in a precarious state. 
Just here some psychic current caught him away, 
and the moonlight sent him backward into the 
ages, a vivid, irrational experience, and it seemed 
that he had been outside her tent, somewhere, ter- 
ribly long ago, perhaps when the Gughal had 
been a deep-singing river, and the monster Gobi 
a crystal ocean. Here beside the water they had 
camped, he and his captive queen, their hearts 
the same. Now Con's turban cast a shadow upon 
the tent, and he knew that it was himself, then as 
now. That ancient madness still possessed his 
veins in the thrall of her presence. Camels 
sni£9ng in the blue shadows, a faded watch-fire, 
the silence of wooded hills around, and the im- 
mensity of heaven. The illusion held a moment 
— or a century? — longer — and a hand was 
upon his shoulder. Levington was chilled to the 
quick. This was Fu Ah, desiring speech in pri- 
vate. 

" She must sleep," said the Chinese reverently. 

"Yes. Don't give her any more than she 
needs. Help her to break off. Not so often.'' 

" Dreams? " 

There was an injured quality in the voice. 

" Yes. The dreams have got to go." 

" No." 
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" She die," said Fu Ah, with seeming com- 
placence. 

" Not at all. We are to help her shake ofif this 
dreaming. Less and less, until she is free." 

The idea of freedom did not dwell between the 
narrow temples of the old servant. 

" We camp here? " 

"No," answered Levington. 

" No koreshy no go on." 

" I don't expect her to ride. In the morning 
we will make a hammock and carry her between 
us. There are three of us, and we can relieve 
one another at the pole." 

Fu Ah was much depressed by the interview. 

Levington did not try to sleep that night 
There was no more attempt at haste. He was at 
liberty to think everything over in a more inti- 
mate, less practical light, and he wondered how 
he had neglected so many thoughts until now. 
Tau Kuan had grown to be less than a dream, 
and the screaming dwarfish hordes had run out 
of his days altogether. But more and more he 
missed Andrew March. He would have asked 
March what to think about his strange momen- 
tary reach of vision into the past, the stolen 
queen and himself. 

Still they met no one, but ever and again a 
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herd of elk would start, and slip beyond the brow 
of a hill. 

The weight of the carry-pole, even in the heat 
of the day, was negligible to Con. His difficulty 
had to do with his vow. His eyes went to her 
again and again, and, when her drowsiness had 
finally left, many were the pleasant things she 
told him. He managed afterward to take the 
forward end of the carry. The great hills drew 
slowly nearer, and the clouds were white visita- 
tions. 

There were wine and food for Helen, but Con 
watched day and night, that no drug reached her. 
Evergreens dotted the slopes. The pass was nar- 
rowing. The princess chose to walk sometimes, 
and laughed at her lack of strength. At one 
camp, she held Con's arm, and talking happily, 
they moved away from the line of camels. 

^^How is it possible that we are out of the 
desert? '' 

"Only possible by your courage," said Con. 
" Have you never been out of the Gobi before? " 

" Only in dreams," and she was smiling. 

Her skin had lost the deep tan of health. The 
shadows about the eyes remained. He was 
watching her closely as they walked. Her lips 
were pallid. She did not lean heavily, but 
guided her feet with unusual care. 
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" Shall we turn back to camp?" he asked. 
" You think I should live without dreams." 
" Are n't we going too far for you? " 
" Without any dreams? " she persisted. 
" Without drugs," he qualified. 
She nodded gravely. " I understand you." 
She was bearing more weight upon his arm. 
Levington had a sense of alarm, which he could 
not define. He wanted to lead her safely back 
to Fansa. 

"There is something here" — she placed he^ 
hand upon her breast — "that cries out for 
dreams and peace. Perhaps a man does not 
know. My mother knew, and I have it, the cry 
that cannot come out. Oh, there is a bitterness 
in^ beautiful things, and a great terror where 
there is no beauty ! — It is the awful loneliness 
— so there was one dark dream following an- 
other, months and months — the yellow faces. 
I have been too much alone. Oh, remain with 
me, my friend, because I am ill. My world is 
gone. Your America is only a name. You are 
everything." 

Her arms were about his neck, and her breath- 
ing seemed painful. All the light went from her 
face. Tightly she clung, whispering, fearing all 
life, until the dark closed over. Levington swal- 
lowed hard; and lifted her. He ran to Fansa. 
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In Fu Ali^s gaze was a glitter of " I told you." 
Con could not bear to remain and watch the min- 
istrations that, while no doubt necessary if the 
princess were to live, would include the drug he 
feared and hated. He turned to go, but Helen 
roused and made a little outcry, a faint but un- 
mistakable summons for him to stay. He knelt 
above her. He took her cool hand in his. 

Now the Chinese came with his long fingers 
dipped in the bluish oil. Levington held silent. 
But at the first touch upon her eyelids, Helen 
shuddered, and raised up. Fu Ah was startled. 
His reassurance came softly in native speech. 

" No," said his princess. 

"Yess," he hissed. 

" No," she repeated weakly, shaking her head. 

" Yess, must ! " he repeated instantly. 

" No ! " whispered Helen. " No more." 

Something of imperial will came in that deli- 
cate whispering, a law not to be violated. Fu Ah 
and Fansa were driven to despair. Con was no 
less nervous, although his own instincts were all 
with her resolve to quit the drug. He had, deep 
down, a faith in this first stand against kore$h. 
He led the Chinese aside. 

"Watch her closely. Watch her heart I 
can't stand it. Give it to her ; that is, don't let 
her go too far. But wait as long as you dare." 
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*^ She has spoken/' said Fu Ah, sullenly. 

And so it proved. Hour after hour they 
watched. Fansa gave her a few drops of a hot, 
strong blend of tea and wine. Fu Ah lingered 
with his yellow bowl, but the stuff dried on his 
fingers, and after a time his narrow chest gave 
forth a great sigh. The gods did not intend his 
princess to die. 

Toward evening in that camp a human figure 
danced out from the evergreens, and abruptly, 
magically, a dozen others came into view. They 
were dark men, leather dressed, armed with ar- 
rows. Con was at his guns before he took the 
trouble to note that the intent look upon each 
strange countenance was not hostile. Their wide 
cheek-bones seemed Slavic, the eyes were black 
and quick. They advanced with motions of pa- 
cific intent. The camels took fright, no less than 
the Mongolian and Fansa. Helen did not see. 
Fu Ah had the presence of mind to offer his stiff- 
est bow to the foremost. Levington went for- 
ward. 

Huntsmen, strong, simple, they were, not seek- 
ing enemies, yet very curious. There was no 
complication, as soon as Fu Ah condescended to 
interpret for Levington. One of his few remain- 
ing gold coins came out of Con's belt, and the 
hairy chief, upon receipt of it, straightway 
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turned his back, a eign of faith and friendUnew. 

The most important of developments was that 
their tribal preserver was broDght from a dis- 
tance. From their community to the northeast, 
in a ravine of the Gughal, other hunters came, 
escorting thia treasure, the doctor himself. He 
was an old shell of a man, with curling nails and 
matted hair and a store of wisdom. Nothing of 
powwow about his methods. He crouched close 
to the rugs in which Helen was wrapped. She 
glanced up questioningly at Con, and he nodded, 
so she trusted. The ancient preserver drew a 
blackened hand across her breast, held her tem- 
ples between his palms, sniffed thrice, arose, and 
walked away. It was a matter of hours before 
he returned with a small branch torn from a 
bush. Fansa was commanded to brew a tea, 
while the doctor rearranged the rugs about the 
princess more to his liking. All other affairs be- 
tween the caravan and the natives could wait. 

" How is it now? " Con asked of her. 

" It is fiery in here," she replied, touching her 
fingers to her head, " bat I think my soul is bet- 
ter. There is more peace now." 

As nearly as he thought advisable, Con told 
her how deep was his admiration; and then, in 
the moist cool evening, he walked abroad apon 
the slopes, alone. He tramped far under the 
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starry films of night, and gave his thanks to the 
Source of their light. Anxiety, triumph, humil- 
ity, and the total sweetness of life were oddly 
mingled in his thoughts. One thing was final: 
he had reached the first important goal of hu- 
manity, the mate, and in this light he saw his 
own days as a necessary path. It was all coher- 
ent now. Even the tortured gropings of his fa- 
ther, all had an answer. Con had not wasted 
his heritage. 

Somewhere within the woods, like a great up- 
winging breath of the night itself, a song was 
spreading, voices of many men in primitive ca- 
dence. It was a song of life amid the trees, soft 
and strong, a song of the purity and contentment 
of men who go the primal ways of the hunt, of 
love and wine and rain and mighty winter. 
Bude yet tender, and very old, a hymn of the ele- 
ments, it carried to Levington with a joy that 
hurt. He waited, and closed his eyes. It 
brought him something of the mother he had not 
known, and he longed to be gentle with her. She 
was in the song that swelled up toward the stars. 
He had found her at last through another. The 
voices blended on and on, deeper amid the pines. 
Con came close to the unutterable meaning of 
God. 

The bird-claw doctor remained through the 
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night, hovering between the watch-fire and 
Helen's tent. He made it known that the prin- 
cess must not be taken away for many days. He 
intimated to Con that her peril was only just less 
terrible than his own professional skill. The 
white man found another piece of gold for the 
blackened fingers, and learned that it was now 
but a five-days' journey to reach the Mid-Asian 
Railroad, further north. 



CHAPTER XXn 

FAG OF EMPIRB 

AT the foot of a snowy-white bed sat an old 
man. There was regal quiet in his ap- 
pearance, his cheeks as white as his hair^ the nose 
in stem aristocratic prominence^ a kindliness 
about the mouth. Stephen March sat waiting 
for his granddaughter to waken. At the head 
of the bed, less than a yard from Helen's pillow, 
Con Levington waited, as he had waited for four 
days. His skin was brown as coffee-berries, and 
contrasted with the linen of the bed. He was 
uneasy in his chair, studying the face of the 
princess. 

Her cheeks had the tint of health, her lips were 
red, the coverlet lifted and sank gently with her 
breathing, but across her eyelids was the gray 
stain. Two of the wisest physicians in America 
had just left the house. A clock ticked in still- 
ness. Levington sighed again. 

" It is near noon," said the old man. " Pray 
go down and eat your breakfast." 

Levington nodded obediently, but did not leave 
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Us chair. " The; did not say the danger was 
past." 

" A doctor woald never admit that," smiled 
Stephen March. 

" What do you really think? " 

" She seems to be resting. I believe the shock 
of long travel is past, as good as forgott^. She 
is breathing in a new world, and we should not 
demand of her to enter it full-blown." 

" I do not mean to be impatient," said the 
young man. 

" You have done well. Do not humble your- 
self," quickly assured the elder March. 

The story of it all had been told, and Stephen 
March accepted the loss of his son aa life had 
taught him to accept everything, with dignity 
and calm, almost the gladness of the mystic. He 
received his grandchild with great tenderness, as 
if the symbol and heart of all bis questing had at 
last come to bis own bouse. Nor would he per- 
mit LeringtoQ to depart 

During the first four days at the March home, 
Con did not once think of his federal commis- 
sion. His beloved's uncertain poise between this 
world and a better was a matter that admitted 
of no other interest. He passed silently in and 
out of her room, neglecting Ms food and sleep. 

The weeks and months behind were like a jam- 
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bled dream, and any scene of it that happened 
to slip into consciousness quickened his pain like 
a cold knife — the flight from Tau Kuan, across 
the oil marshes, the desert of serpents and de- 
cayed rockSy the cooling rise to the pass, Helen 
growing more and more ill with each day's 
travel, and his own blindness concerning her 
needs. Then the fortnight with the forest tribe 
in Gughal Pass, the rising power of her will, the 
squalid passage on rails into Russia — heat, dust, 
vulgarity, and one treasure. 

The steamship to America had been terrible 
for Helen. She had whispered to him once: 
^* like a big bad camel, and the saddle slipping 
loose." Only the perfect integration of courage, 
that priceless gift from her mother Eithna, had 
sustained her, together with the frightened atten- 
tions of old Fansa. In certain hours of rough 
weather, Levington had stood beside her, encour- 
aging, pleading, not for himself, but to empower 
her will, to hold on and on. He had almost lived 
for her. Fu Ah and Fansa were permitted to 
anoint her eyes, slightly, when this compromise 
with a destructive principle seemed necessary. 

The clangor of America had mercifully passed 
over her head. Koresh kept her sleeping, on 
train and ferry, and, at length, in the March 
motor. 
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Thus, when the transported princess wakened 
on this fourth night in her own house, she looked 
up at Levington and smiled. 

" I am strong enough to go on," she said. 

Tears sprang to his eyes. *' God bless you ! " 
he cried, " there is no more going on. You have 
arrived home ! " 

" The house — of my father? " 

" Yes. And this is your father's father, who 
loves you very much." 

Her eyes were steady upon Stephen March, and 
he waited reverently, his white head slightly 
bowed, until she should speak. 

" Mother told me," said Helen. " You — yon 
are — " She faltered. The old hands moved to 
touch her own, as the grandfather bent over the 
bed. She smiled uncertainly. " I do not know 
the words, but it pleases me." 

Her Blender fingers were carried to the aged 
lips, and the ascension of thrones might hare 
been transmitted by that kiss. 

" The bonor is upon me," murmured Stephen 
March. 

Sleep drifted over her again, and her eyes 
closed. Levington was for the first time satisfied 
and at peace. He left the room. 

Peace had also been negotiated between the 
nervous housekeeper, Mrs. Ames, and the cross- 
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scarred Fu Ah and Fansa. The latter were as- 
signed duties nearly corresponding to those of 
butler and linen-maid. Fansa, once inclined to 
be buxom and strong-tongued, had grown quite 
pale. The world was a twisty puzzle. She had 
lost her appetite. With Fu Ah, however, life 
promised to bloom again, since his mistress was 
out of danger. In Mrs. Ames's eyes an incal- 
culable scorn appeared whenever she caught him 
shuffling down the hallway murmuring his song- 
ful prayers. Heathen! 

The same fourth evening, Con set about orders 
ing his data and preparing his report. He was 
careful to omit any details that could have 
thrown governmental suspicion upon Andrew 
March and his association with the drug. Per- 
haps they knew this, but it was better not to refer 
to it. Also, Levington did not wish his document 
to appear fantastic. His commissioner would be 
satisfied if a practical account of the source of 
the drug were set down. CJon did not speculate 
upon the origin of the seeds, cast down so far 
below the sprouting-levels. He left all that for 
the technical persons who would no doubt accom- 
pany the next and larger expedition into the 
Gobi. 

A strangely persistent feeling urged him to 
make haste. He could find no reason for this. 
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yet he decided to go at once to the house of the 
commissioner. And, haying delivered his packet, 
and with the promise to return to-morrow, Con 
drew away from the volleys of praise and queries, 
and bade his driver make haste toward the March 
house. He risked the possible suspicion of his 
commissioner that the wilds of Asia had touched 
him somewhat. He wanted to ask Helen if she 
had enjoyed her dinner. 

At the March house, the hall door was open, so 
he did not ring. He entered and snapped on the 
light, which should have been burning. He 
stumbled across the body of old Fu Ah. 

The Chinese was dead, the body still warm. 
Levington leapt up the stairs, madly fearing. In 
the upper hall, about to enter at Helen's door, 
was a familiar figure, like a faded ghost of the 
empire of the Yellow Sun, Chee Ming. 

Con was upon him, but he made no resistance. 

"What do you want?" 

" A word." 

" Why did you kill Fu Ah? " 

" He himself obliged me to do so," said Chee 
Ming. 

" Come down-stairs," said Levington, letting 

go. 

Silently they drew apart. Chee Ming was not 
armed. His robes were much the worse for wear. 
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There was something greatly altered about him. 
He descended ahead of Levington^ who was bj 
no means calm. 

" Go in there." 

The yizir obeyed, and Con shut himself into the 
library with the old Oriental. He turned on the 
light. 

" Sit down and let 's have your word." 

Chee Ming sank into a great padded chair and 
seemed lost in it, his body as frail as a child's. 
For a moment longer he did not speak, but 
seemed to be assembling his energies for the task. 
Leyington stood near, staring at his strange visi- 
tor. 

" In a moment, they will And Fu Ah's body. 
Then what? " 

Chee Ming raised his hand. " You do not un- 
derstand," he said with effort, the familiar twist- 
ing of his lips again a fascination to the white 
man. 

" Did you come alone? " 

The yellow man nodded. Prevarication was 
not one of Chee Ming's shortcomings. 

" I suppose you stabbed Fansa, too — and who 
else? " The vizir shook his head slowly, and a 
light was coming into his stony eyes. " And you 
were looking for your princess." 

" Yes. I would have speech with her also. I 
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do not come with a sword. I come without 
pride. Fu Ah foolishly would not let me pass, or 
it would not have been necessary to release him." 

The voice, too, had undergone a change. 

" How did you get away from Tau Kuan? " 

" That is of no importance," said the Chinese. 
" It is no longer the Kealm of Yellow Gods. It 
has become a warren of madness, a sty, a by- word 
along the roads of heaven. It is gone, and the 
hope of the world is destroyed. My work is 
ended, yet it is never complete. There is none 
to continue. My riders have formed a new camp 
in the South, and there will be wars. I shall 
never return to Asia, our mother. I have not far 
to go. My word is but the wish of an enemy 
whose power you have humbled." 

" What is it? " 

"Do not betray the tradition of beauty and 
holiness into which you forced your way ! " 

« Betray? " • 

" Do not make public your knowledge. It is 
a sacred realm you have entered. Was it not 
enough for you to destroy it, to carry away its 
future, and wreck the present, without throwing 
into shame the great past of the empire? " 

" I see what you mean," said Con, thinking of 
the report he had turned in thirty minutes since. 

" And can you not be of large heart? " 
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Levington was silent. He thought of the fa- 
naticism^ the drugs^ the surprising cruelty of that 
fallen empire^ and the justice of his own mission, 
and was not sorry. Yet Chee Ming had come to 
the end, and there is a courteefy due the humbled 
foe. Almost inaudibly the old voice went on : 

" You come of a race of merchants, a race of 
hirelings, having no tradition, desiring none. 
You lifted your mind higher than their commerce. 
You dared strange things, and brought them to 
pass. You have defeated me, as none of them 
could imagine. Do not tell them. It is the soul 
of my fathers, of my kings, you would betray. 
Do not, I beg — " 

The ancient lined face was gray, the neck very 
thin, the shoulders pressing sharply through the 
faded robe. Save for the expanse of brow, and 
the deep torture in his eyes, Chee Ming might 
have been a beggar from the gates of Peking. 
There was a feverish tension about his mouth. 
He seemed impatient to drink Con's answer, yet 
half knowing it would be bitter. 

" Speak ! " he whispered. 

Con heard steps in the hall beyond, and real- 
ized that this interview was at an end. Glancing 
back to Chee Ming's face, he was startled to find 
a look of intense supplication, the aged throat 
caught into silence. The eyes were piteous. Ig- 
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uormg the facta, Levlngton nodded, slowly. At 
once the Chinese closed his eyes, wrinkled his 
face more tightly, then slipped forward in the 
chair. A line of blood dripped from one comer 
of his mouth. Chee Ming had lived only to re- 
ceive the promise of his conqueror. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THB MELTBD GOYENANT 

THE urgent Mrs. Ames was admitted, ho^ 
ror rendering her speechless. Out iif the 
vestibule, Fansa had thrown herself across the 
body of her brother, and wailed softly. Stephen 
March was hastening down-stairs. Levington 
explained rapidly in a low voice. " Helen must 
never know," he concluded. Stephen March 
nodded. 

Together they stood for a moment in silence 
before the crumpled body of the grand vizir. 
Then Mrs. Ames wept aloud for the heathen, 
since they were dead, and Con was quick to close 
the door, that the sounds might not reach the girl 
in her room at the head of the stairs. He felt a 
peculiar warm satisfaction over the impossible 
promise he had given the vizir. After certain 
telephone business with the Chinese consul, in- 
volving two dead bodies, he went out into the 
garden, because he wanted to be alone. 

It was close to midnight. The lawn was cool, 
the rose beds fresh from sprinkling. Lower 
down, the pond lay like black glass under the 
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stars. Crickets were jigging merrily in the 
grasSy and veteran frogs were in chorus in the 
sedge. A nameless sorrow came over him^ not 
connected with Chee Ming. He was the wan- 
derer again. 

At first he believed he would return to Dowag- 
iac, but a sudden bitter memory of grasshoppers 
on dusty lace curtains, and licentious cats beside 
the front porch, nauseated him. He realized 
that he had no home. 

Out of the road-wisdom of the deserts, he re- 
garded himself now. The fancies of boyhood 
were still with him. He had seen much, and was 
not satisfied. 

Andrew March had failed. The stem destiny 
of the Sha Mo had overtaken him. The Empire 
of the Yellow Sun had fallen by lust and revolt, 
with Prince Yekutoi shocked to the verge of id- 
iocy, his royal corpuscles denied. And Chee 
Ming, the dreamer of supernal dynasties, had 
made his final pilgrimage into the brutal and 
bustling West. 

Levington said to himself : *^ I 've been taking 
it seriously. They all did." 

He resolved to go to his beloved in the morning, 
mention his greatest and shining wish, accept in- 
evitable defeat from her, and depart with such 
remnant of grace as he might retain. 
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Gtently a hand touched his sleeve. He tamed 
to face Helen. Her robe was pallid against the 
dark lawn. Amethysts of Mongolia shone darkly 
upon her bodice. Her eyes Were starry. 

" Did they permit you to come? " 

She laughed low. " Why not? '' 

" You have not walked so far before.'* 

" To-night I begin, then.'* 

He supported her arm gently, much alarmed 
and elated. 

"But—" 

She was magic upon him ; his voice was dry in 
a mutiny of nerves. They walked slowly at the 
edge of the pond. 

"These many days — why have you been so 
silent?" He glanced away to avoid her inti- 
mately inquiring eyes. " You seem to hold your- 
self from me/' she added. 

His covenant with himself was dissolving, as 
her words swiftly altered his point of view. He 
recognized in Helen the Westerner, who perhaps 
did not so urgently need the protection of a lov- 
er's silence. She was bending toward him. The 
gemmed hair of the grass sent up its fragrance. 

"Why do you not tell me what is in your 
heart? " she insisted. 

He could not say just when she had drawn so 
very near, nor why they paused together, nor how 
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his arms came to hold her fast. She caught her 
breath. Close to his lips, her laughter was 
barely audible. 

" Helen — " he began. 

" We must be going in/* she said. 



THB END 



